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Life  steps  to  a  new  beat  .  .  .  there’s  color,  snap  and  a  joyously 
quickened  tempo  to  the  times  .  .  .  it’s  a  lively  and  interesting 
age  in  which  to  live.  And  here’s  a  new  voice  for  the  times  ,  .  . 
as  bright  and  refreshing  as  the  age  it  reflects: 


Ihe 


MIDWEEK 

EEATLRES 

SECTIOrM 


Tabloid  in  size  .  .  .  printed  in  color  .  .  . 

reproduced  on  fine  paper  by  the  Photogra¬ 
vure  process  .  .  .  generously  illustrated  in 
the  modern  manner  .  .  .  smart  and  timely 
in  text  .  .  .  delightfully  entertaining  in  its 
informal  treatment  of  the  interesting  things 
of  life. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 
Advertiser 

In  this  new  section  the  shrewd 
seller  of  a  Rood  product  will  find 
an  opportunity  to  meet  ChicaRo’s 
responsive  buyers  under  new  and 
most  favorable  auspices. 

The  Midweek  Features  Section 
shares  the  home  circulation  of  The 
Daily  News  concentrated  in  Chi* 
caRO  and  its  suburbs  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticipates  in  a  prestiRe  that  for 
more  than  27  years  has  made  The 
Daily  News  ChiraRo’s  leadinR  daily 
advertisinR  medium. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  represen¬ 
tatives  listed  below.  Let  them  tell 
yon  how  this  attractive  new  me¬ 
dium  may  he  fitted  economically 
into  your  schedule  for  1929. 

Advertising  Re pre$enUUive$: 

MEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

J.  B.  Woodward  Woodward  A  Hally 
no  E.  dSd  Bt.  360  M.Hiohlsan  Ave. 

DETROIT  BAM  FRAMOIBCO 

Woodward  A  Kelly  C.  Gee.  Krocnaea 
408  Fine  Arts  Bids-  303  Crocker  First 
Mat’l  Bank  BUr. 

Member  of  the  100.000  Group  of 
American  Cities 


I  ISSUED  I 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY  11^ 

"  ^  II  ASA  PART  OF  II  ^ 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


FIRST  LOAD!! 


First  Edition  of  Sunday  News  Leaves  9:00  P.  M.  Saturday 

P^FFICIENT  routing,  most  modern  equipment,  and  skilled,  enthusiastic  workers  of  The 
Birmingham  News  completely  eliminate  the  time-honored  “Friday  Bulldog”  ....  Every 
Sunday  edition  is  COMPLETE.  The  first  press  run  begins  about  8:13— and  at  10:00 
32,200  complete  FIRST  editions  are  ready  for  delivery  by  truck  and  train  to  street  carriers 
in  Birmingham  and  suburbs  and  to  distant  towns  in  and  out  of  Alabama.  About  11:30,  the 
Sur  Home  Edition  is  started  on  the  press,  and  at  one  it  is  on  its  way  to  49,009  homes  by 
truck — covering  Montgomery  and  points  South,  Tuscaloosa,  Gadsden,  Jasper,  Ensley, 
Bessemer,  and  other  Alabama  towns  in  the  100-mile  radius. 

Between  one  and  three  o’clock  work  reaches  a  feverish  pitch  while  53,000  Home  Editions 
are  printed,  stuffed  and  delivered  to  Birmingham,  its  suburbs,  and  neighboring  towns  . .  .  . 
and  by  seven  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  every  subscriber  of  The  Birmingham  News  in  the 
100-mile  radius  has  his  COMPLETE  Sunday  Paper— with  live  Sunday  news  and  features 
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Baltimore’s  Growing  Skyline 


One  after  another,  giant  new  buildings  are  being  erected  to 
care  for  the  growth  of  Baltimore. 

What  IS  taking  place  in  the  downtown  business  section  is  but 
the  visible  evidence  of  a  continual  growth  of  diversified  in¬ 
dustry  in  and  around  Baltimore — second  foreign  trade  port 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

To  the  right  is  shown  a  picturization  of  Baltimore’s  latest  sky¬ 
scraper,  the  new  34-story  home  of  the  Baltimore  Trust 
Company,  now  under  construction. 

And  keeping  pace  with  the  business  growth  of  Baltimore  is 
the  continual  growth  of  The  Sunpapers.  The  evidence: 


ADVERTISING 

33,415,088 

Agate  Lines 
for  1928 


349,832  Lines 
Gain  Over  1927 


CIRCULATION 

287,876 

Daily  (M.  &  E.) 
for  December 


27,980  Gain 
Over  Dec.,  1927 
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DOL.LARN 


That*s  the  annual  retail  expenditure  of  the 

1.248.707 


Families  who  read  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune! 


^Daily  and 
Sunday 

The  Tribune  Can 
Do  the  Job 
41one” 


Durinf  tbc  ftrtt  cV*ea  naontlM  of  l9Sft,  there 
were  141  adeertieen,  ueinf  S,4M  lince  or  neore 
of  Chicago  itewepaper  ad^ertiaing,  who  roneen* 
trated  all  their  rllort  In  eonie  one  Chicago  news* 
p^er.  Of  thU  number  who  let  one  oewapaper 
do  the  )oh  alone>> 

99,  or  797*,  chore 
iMe  Chicogo  TrihMsss’ 

Of  the  1,447,747  line*  of  auch  earlualve  advrr* 
tiring  la  all  Chicago  newapoperr,  the  Tribune 
alone  carried  1,414433  Unr*  or  71%  of  the  total 
—pruf  that  eeaeoned  advert iaeer  have  found 
the  Tribune  able  to  do  the  job  alone! 
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BILLIONS!-tkat*8  the  aaaaal 
retail  expeaditare  of  the  families 


who  read  the  Chicago  Saaday 
Trlbaae— aearly  as  mach  as  the  ordlaary 
dlsbarsemeats  of  the  Catted  States  gov- 
erameat  darlag  aa  eatire  year! 

These  families  spead  640  millioiu  for 
food>-aad  a  mere  6  miUioas  for  stores 
aad  raages  to  cook  it  oa— more  thaa  twice 
as  much  as  it  cost  to  raa  the  Catted  States 
Bfary  ia  1926! 

Speadiag  200  miUloas  for  automobiles 
requires  auother  25  millious  for  tires 
aad  84  millious  for  gas  aad  oil  to  keep 
them  roHiug—more  than  the  cost  of  dig* 
glng  the  Panama  Canal! 

Famitnre  and  hoosefarnlshings  take 
162  millions*' and  for  adding  a  touch  of 
color  the  florist  gets  14  milllons*'nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  value  of  all  the  gold 


(Gliita 


THE  WOKE 


advehtisinc  omcE 

^■3 _ Fifth  Avqnno,  Phono  Lonenoro  MM 

ENGLAND  ADVKKTISINC  OFFICE 
CkaabOT  rf  CMuima.  BmIm.  Hut. 


and  silver  coined  by  the  Cnlted  Statu 
mints  in  1926!  These  are  bat  typical  ef 
the  Items  in  the  golden  harvest  waiting  t« 
be  reaped  in  the  Sunday  Tribune  nmrkct 
And  to  guarantee  that  nmrket,  these  Sua* 
day  Tribune  families  spend  8  mlllloM 
annually  for  baby  carriages! 

No  matter  what  you  are  selling,  yoi 
can  roll  up  greater  sales  in  1929  by 
smashing  across  your  sales  message  U 
these  prosperous,  able*to*buy  famlllu 
who  read  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sno 
day,  when  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  real 
-^and  accept-'yonr  selling  snggestioiis. 

Ask  for  a  Tribune  man  and  get  tbc 
complete  facts  about  this  Sunday  Tribaae 
market  that  spends  three  billions  of  doUan 
annually  at  retall—and  more  than  tlx 
million  dollars  for  Sunday  Tribunes! 


'nhuut 


N  EWSPAPE  R 


SOUTHIBN  ADVERTISING  OFFICE 
Bait  Baildi,,.  AtUata,  Ga. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 
R.  J.  Bidwall  Ca.,  La,  A^alaa,  Saa 


December  Circulation:  815j63S  Daily;  IJM.TO?  Sunday 
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1  THE  DETROIT  TIMES 
IN  IQ26  SHOWED  A 
,  GAIN  IN  ADVERTISING 
OF  1,697,403  LINES 


THIS  IS  FAR  GREATER 
THAN  THE  GAIN  OF  THE 
NEWS  AND  FREE  PRESS 
COMBINED . 


The  trend  is  to  the  times' 
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XEADERS^HIP  not  measured 
in  aaate  lines  or  dollars 


LINEAGE  figures  are  quoted  extensive¬ 
ly  to  prove  a  newspaper’s  supremacy. 

Circulation  totals  are  divided  and  subdi¬ 
vided:  City  .  .  .  Suburban  .  .  .  Country, 
Various  sales  arguments  are  based  thereon. 

Yet  the  real  value  of  any  newspaper,  to 
an  advertiser,  must  be  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  interest  that  newspaper  holds  for  its 
readers. 

For  the  greatest  asset  of  a  newspaper 
exists  in  the  minds  of  men;  in  the  attitude 
of  the  home;  in  the  confidence  of  the 
family. 

This  is  a  Leadership  .  .  .  not  measured 
in  agate  lines  or  dollars;  not  achieved 
by  high-pressure  selling;  not 
attained  by  purchasing  readers 
with  premiums  and  contests. 


m 


But  a  Leadership  to  be  won  by  careful 
building,  by  persistent  effort  carried  on 
over  the  years. 

In  1895,  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  had  but 
a  few  thousands  of  circulation.  Today  the 
net  paid  daily  average  is  548,573  copies^ 

The  task  of  almost  a  generation  !  The 
unhurried  moulding  of  favor- 
IBS  able  opinion.  The  building  up 

™  ^  of  a  reading  interest  by  pro¬ 


ducing  a  carefully  made  newspaper. 

Serving  the  reader  first !  Building  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  minds  of  men,  through  a  third 
of  a  century. 

Today,  scarcely  a  home  among  Philadel¬ 
phia's  six  hundred  thousand  is  without 
its  daily  copy  of  The  Bulletin. 

It  is  the  newspaper  that  people  are  con¬ 
scious  of  .  .  .  believe  in  .  .  .  and  buy — as 
an  essential  part  of  their  day. 

I 

Their  confidence  has  made  it  by  far  the 
largest  newspaper  in  its  city;  one  of  the 
greatest  newspapers  of  America. 

This  unique  condition  simplifies  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market  for  the  advertiser.  With 
one  newspaper  ...  at  a  low  cost  .  .  . 
America’s  Third  Largest  Market  can  be 
thoroughly  covered. 


The  Choice  of  Adiertistng  Experts 

Local  (dvcrtiscTS  ire  expert  in  their  judttment  of 
■  newspaper'!  responsiveness.  I  hey  set  results 
worked  out.  In  Philadelphia.  The  Bulletin  carries 
more  individual  retail  store  advertisements  than 
ail  other  newspapers  combined  The  Bulletin 
also  leads  in  t»cal  and  nmtttnal  lineage  and  in 
individual  classified  advertisements. 


SA,.' 


No  Peaks  or  Depressions 
The  Evening  Bulletin's  chart  of  circulation 
groath  shows  the  gradual  accepunce  of  this 
newspaper  by  Philadelphuns.  Premiums,  prizes, 
coupons  or  readerKiontesis  have  never  bKnuseo 
to  inflate  sales.  Today,  in  every  suburb,  as  in 
the  city,  neatly  everybody  reads  Ihe  Bulletin. 
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Publishers  Favor  Paid  Space  For  Radio 
Programs  A.N.P.A.  Symposium  Shows 


Some  Papers  Have  Experimented  with  Plan  to  Handle  Programs  Like  Theatre  Advertising — Agent 

Approves  Idea  and  Suggests  Standardized  Form 


y/'AKVlNG  opinions,  many  favorable, 
’  liave  been  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 


Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  regarding  its 
previously  stated  suggestion  that  news¬ 
papers  develop  a  regular  advertising 
column  in  which  broadcast  events  could 
be  listed  similar  to  the  listing  at  present 
of  theatrical  performances.  The  opinions 
have  been  issued  in  a  bulletin  entitled 
“Station  P-.\-Y — Broadcasting,”  in  which 
it  is  Jointed  out  that  estimates  of  what 
advertisers  are  spending  for  radio  broad¬ 
casting  range  from  $7,000,000  a  year  to 
as  high  as  $20,000,000. 

The  bulletin  quotes  an  unnamed  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  described  as  an  authority 
on  br(»adcasting,  as  endorsing  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  showing  how  it  might  be  carried 
out. 

“First  of  all,  advertising  announcing 
broadcasts  should  be  developed  in  a 
standardized  form  something  like  the 
sirill  want  advertisements  and  in  the 
shaiHT  of  a  day  to  day  directory  that 
peoi>le  could  turn  to  just  as  they  turn  to 
the  amusement  page,”  this  agent  stated. 

“To  bring  this  about,  of  course,  would 
inean  the  curtailment  of  columns  of  pub¬ 
licity  newspapers  are  now  giving.  This 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  newspapers 
because  it  would  bring  in  revenue  and 
incidentally  take  much  less  space. 

“.•\t  the  same  time  it  would  serve  the 
interests  of  readers.  But  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man  1  have  another  thought  that  I 
am  i>reaching  to  my  own  clients— that  is, 
that  they  should  print  their  selling  copy 
on  the  same  day  they  are  broadcasting. 
They  can  have  parts  of  their  copy  refer 
to  the  broadcast  and  invite  people  to 
listen  if  they  want  to,  but  let  them  get 
over  their  selling  message  at  the  time 
they  are  in  the  public  eye  over  the  radio.” 

the  A.  N.  P.  A.  bulletin  continues: 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number 
of  advertisers  like  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  the  Cities  Service 
Corporation.  Warner  Brothers  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  have  adopted  plans  something 
like  this.  Their  newspaper  copy  runs  on 
the  day  they  broadcast  and  invites  people 
to  listen  to  certain  stations. 

“In  its  inquiry  to  members  the  bureau 
had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  regular  advertising 
column  in  which  broadcasters’  events 
could  be  listed  similar  to  the  listing  of 
theatrical  performances.  Replies  indicate 
that  the  thought  is  well  founded. 

“For  instance,  the  advertising  manager 
of  one  of  the  large  newspapers  of  the 
country  states  that  he  has  already  as¬ 
signed  one  of  his  staff  to  work  in  de¬ 
veloping  brtiadcast  announcements.  His 
paper  has  made  ‘broadcast’  a  distinct  ad- 
vertiNing  classification  and  the  results  are 
summed  up  in  these  words : 

“  ‘.-\hout  two  months  ago  we  put  a 
solicitor  on  this  classification.  He  has 
done  quite  well.  For  instance;  In  No- 
vemlier.  1927.  we  published  about  1.700 
line'  of  advertising  from  ten  advertisers ; 
in  November,  1928,  we  had  nineteen  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  published  over  4,900  lines.’ 

“In  its  letter  of  inquiry  to  publishers 
Ihc  bureau  asked  whether  there  had  been 


any  increase  in  news|)aper  advertising 
annuuncing  programs,  whether  the  news¬ 
paper  had  given  any  thought  to  definitely 
developing  this  classification  and  how  it 
had  worked  out. 

“Out  of  eleven  publishers,  six  report 
an  increase  in  this  class  of  linage;  three 
report  no  increase  and  two  report  a  de¬ 
crease.  One  is  doubtful  as  to  what  has 
been  accomplished.  Many  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  replied  to  the  bureau’s  in¬ 
quiry  stress  some  angle  of  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  question.  They  feel  that  broad¬ 
casters  are  not  going  to  advertise  if  they 
can  get  announcements  in  the  news 
columns  and  as  one  of  them  put  it,  ‘Why 
will  they  pay  for  announcing  broadcast 
if  they  can  get  it  free?’ 

“One  or  two  say  they  have  tried  to 
start  regular  classifications  but  have  not 
met  with  much  success  and  one  of  those 
who  had  made  the  experiment  said  while 
he  iiersonally  had  not  met  with  much  suc¬ 
cess  so  far  he  considered  the  idea  entirely 
sound.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  advertis¬ 
ing  development  that  was  in  sight  in  the 
very  near  future. 

“To  summarize  the  views  of  bureau 
members  it  is  interesting  to  run  over  the 
letters  received. 

“One  of  the  large  New  England  news- 
pajiers  reports  that  on  checking  over 
radio  broadcast  advertising  for  1%7  and 
comparing  it  with  1928,  it  finds  that  the 
figures  are  about  even.  This  publisher 
goes  on  to  say: 

“  ‘There  is,  however,  an  angle  to  radio 
broadcast  advertising  in  which  linage, 
referring  to  broadcasting  only,  does  not 
show.  By  this  I  mean  there  are  quite 
a  few  national  advertisers  who  are  using 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  radio  and  an¬ 
nouncing  their  programs  in  their  regular 
copy  and  not  running  any  special  radio 
program  advertising.  Perhaps  this  has 
added  a  few  lines  to  the  regular  copy  of 
the.se  advertisers.  This  makes  for  a 
rather  direct  hook-up  between  regular 
newsjiaper  copy  and  the  radio. 


“  ‘So  far  our  newspajK-r  has  taken  no 
action  toward  charging  for  bri^adcast 
schedules,  although  personally  I  see  no 
reason  why,  if  they  are  spemlinp  a  lot 
of  money  to  get  the  public  to  listen  in 
and  dejiend  on  the  newspapers  to  get 
their  audiences  for  them,  they  should  not 
pay  for  it.  Of  course,  where  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  using  regular  copy,  as  many  of 
them  are,  and  carry  a  line  or  a  box  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  their  programs,  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  entitled  to  consideration. 
The  publication  of  broadcasts  obviously 
renders  a  certain  service  to  a  paper’s 
readers.’ 

“On  the  other  hand  a  member  reports 
a  very  large  increase  in  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  blit  states  that  it  has  rather  been 
from  the  initiative  of  the  advertisers 
themselves  than  as  a  result  of  a  fixed 
selling  effort  along  that  line. 

“Another  publisher  noting  that  there 
had  been  an  increa.se  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  announcing  broadcast  did  not  re¬ 
gard  this  as  significant  and  said  the  in¬ 
crease  was  not  ‘commensurate  with  the 
great  and  rapid  development  of  broadcast 
advertising.’  He  noted  the  publicity  given 
to  broadcast  and  added  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  eliminate  this  because  of  its 
‘news  value.’  As  to  whether  or  not  a 
broadcast  column  resembling  the  amuse¬ 
ment  column  could  be  developed  he  raiseil 
these  points : 

“  ‘First :  Such  a  column  would  require 
either  a  lower  rate  or  a*  higher  rate  than 
the  regular  radio  rate.  If  the  rate  were 
higher,  radio  broadcasters  would  an¬ 
nounce  their  programs  within  their  regu¬ 
lar  advertising  ju.st  as  many  of  them  do 
now.  If  the  rate  were  lower  we  would 
merely  be  robbing  Peter  to  short-change 
Paul.  If  the  rate  were  the  same  the 
revenue  would  be  the  same. 

“‘Second:  To  encourage  the  formal 
and  regular  advertising  of  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  might,  to  some  extent,  shift  the 
emphasis  from  the  advertising  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  advertising  programs. 


TIME  TO  ACT  ON  A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 


pX)LLOWING  the  precedent  of  a  few  scattered  radio  adverti.ners  who  in- 

itiaterl  the  idea  of  announcing  radio  broadcast  performances  in  news¬ 
papers,  much  as  theatres  use  display  spare,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  N.  P.  A.  herewith  proposes  a  systematic  drive  hy  newspapers  for  that 
class  of  business. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  heartily  endores  this  plan  and  urges  the 
attention  of  publishers  to  the  fact  that  when  free  mention  of  radio  adver¬ 
tisers  has  been  omitted  from  broailrast  programs,  certain  newspapers,  as 
previously  reported  in  our  columns,  have  been  successful  in  selling  this 
class  of  linage.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  average  advertiser  will  be  content 
not  to  use  newspaper  spare  for  this  purpose  if  he  is  sure  that  his  expensive 
radio  broadcast  features  are  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  without  cost  to  him. 

Therefore  the  first  move,  it  would  seem,  is  to  abolish  the  now  common 
practice  of  gratuitously  printing  the  names  of  radio  advertisers.  Rival 
publishers  may  be  disposed  to  wait  for  the  “other  fellow”  to  move.  On  that 
basis  the  reform,  with  its  excellent  promise  of  profit,  would  be  slow.  It 
is  an  urgent  subject  for  discussion  by  local  publishers*  associations  and 
direct  action  by  those  who  are  willing  to  take  an  independent  stand.  After 
all,  it  might  be  asked  just  what  tangibles  are  to  be  gained  by  printing  the 
free  mention — they  look  small  to  ns. 


We  would  rather  encourage  a  competi¬ 
tion  in  merchandise  advertising  than  in 
radio  program  advertising.  .\  two 
liuiHlred  line  radio  program  is  a  large 
(*ne  of  its  kind;  a  two  hundred  line  mcr- 
rhamlise  ad  is  a  small  one  of  its  kind. 

“  ‘While  we  have  mentioned  these 
<louhts  we  do  not  regard  them  as  espe¬ 
cially  serious  ones  for  in  the  long  run  the 
difficulties  of  intruding  a  selling  story 
into  a  pro^am  which  is  essentially  one 
of  entertainment  will  always  hamper 
broadcast  advertising  and  will  always 
necessitate  newspaper  linage  to  do  the 
real  advertising  work. 

“  ‘While  there  are  many  broadcast  ad 
vertisers  who  have  increased  their  use 
of  newspaper  space  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creasing  their  radio  appropriations  (e.g. 
General  Motors,  Slocony),  there  are  many 
concerns  whose  appropriations  have  re¬ 
mained  practically  constant  and  whose 
division  of  it  and  who.se  entrance  into 
radio  broadcasting  has  Iwen  at  the  ex  ■ 
pense  of  their  newspaper  advertising.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  1^  Paliivi 
Cigars.  This  concern  used  27,166  linc> 
of  advertising  in  newspapers  of  our  city 
through  November  30,  1927,  when  they 
were  not  on  the  air.  For  the  same 
months  of  1928,  during  which  time  they 
have  been  on  the  air  they  have  spent  only 
11,708  lines  in  the  same  new 'Ikuxts. 

“  ‘Some  radio  broadcasters  realize  that 
for  $4,000,  which  is  roughiv  the  cost  of 
one  hour  on  the  air  over  the  Red  Net¬ 
work,  plus  $1,000  for  the  cost  of  the 
talent,  they  can  reach  fifteen  large  cities. 
.8ome  of  them  feel  that  the  same  amount 
of  money  spent  in  newspapers  in  these 
cities  would  not  make  a  correspondingly 
great  impression. 

"  ‘We  feel  that  the  expenditure  of 
$5,000  for  a  night’s  hro.idcast  is,  in  many 
rases,  taking  the  place  <>f  an  insertion  in 
a  national  magazine  or  of  an  insertion  in 
two  or  three  newspapers. 

“  ‘In  our  opinion  newspapers  will,  in 
the  long  run,  benefit  by  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing,  but  the  first  effect  of  changes  like 
these  is  nearly  always  negative.  The 
first  effect  of  the  phonograph  was  to  hurt 
the  music  business.  The  first  effect  of 
the  radio  was  to  hurt  the  phonograph 
business.  The  first  of  the  radio  was  also 
to  hurt  the  miLsic  business,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  final  effect  of  all  these  dr 
vclopments  was  to  benefit  all  of  these  in¬ 
dustries.’ 

“This  comment  from  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  group  of  newspapers 
speaks  for  itself : 

“  ‘There  is  no  apprecable  increase  in 
the  advertising  announcing  radio  pro¬ 
grams  in  papers  of  our  size. 

“  ‘W'e  have  even  considered  discontin¬ 
uing  entirely  free  programs  for  radio. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  followed  by 
a  special  column. 

“  ‘Your  thought  that  the  broadcaster 
should  advertise  his  programs  and  that 
the  advertiser  using  the  radio  should  tie- 
up  through  the  newspain  rs  is  a  good  one. 

“  ‘You  may  be  interested  in  a  recent 
survey  I  have  just  completed  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers.  F-very  one  of  them  is  in  favor 
of  our  making  a  protest  to  all  news  serv- 
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ices  affaitist  the  delivery  of  news  gathered 
by  news  agencies  to  lie  put  on  the  air 
prior  to  publication  in  newspapers.  I 
note  that  other  groups  of  papers  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  same  action  and  I  believe  that 
before  long  the  broadcasters  will  have  to 
furnish  their  own  news  gathering  facil¬ 
ities.  The  recent  election  caused  pub¬ 
lishers  to  think  seriously  on  this  subject.’ 

Another  member  writes : 

“  ‘In  harmony  with  the  other  news¬ 
papers  we  are  continuing  to  print  the 
complete  programs.  Such  matters  as 
these  seem  to  be  more  or  less  a  question 
of  custom  in  the  mind  of  the  advertiser. 
He  is  used  to  receiving  free  publicity  in 
the  newspaficr  and  would  undoubtedly  ob¬ 
ject  strenuously  wrre  he  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  it.  But  I  don’t  think  the  custom 
has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the 
bureau  and  prevent  them  from  being  suc¬ 
cessful.’ 

“Another  members  who  reports  a  de¬ 
crease  rather  than  an  increase  says ; 

“  ‘We  have  given  no  tliought  so  far 
to  developing  a  regular  broadcast  column 
which  will  take  the  same  place  for  raditi 
advertisers  as  the  amusement  columns 
provide  for  amusement  advertisers.  Such 
broadcast  program  advertising  as  has 
been  available  has  been  positioned  on  our 
regular  radio  page  which  carries  the  daily 
announcements  in  editorial  space  of  the 
detailed  schedules  of  our  own  radio  sta- 
tifin,  as  well  as  the  schedules  of  chain 
broadcasts  over  the  three  principal  claims. 
Therefore,  we  have  the  nucleus  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  regular  broadcast  columti  as 
jou  suggest.’ 

“From  an  eastern  city  a  publisher 
writes  noting  an  increase  in  advertising 
announcing  broadcast.  He  believes  that 
the  idea  of  developing  a  regular  depart¬ 
ment  of  broadcasting  advertising  is  a 
possibility  and  says: 

“  ‘V’es,  a  section  similar  to  tlieatrc  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  probable  development  of 
the  future— not  feasible  yet,  for  most 
newspapers  describe  the  programs  in  their 
broadcast  columns  accurately,  if  some¬ 
what  briefly,  thus  giving  correct  infor¬ 
mation  daily  on  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment  without  charge — thereby  not  making 
an  advertisement  necessai^.  The  present 
advertisers  u.se  the  radio  page  chiefly 
for  emphasis  on  their  programs. 

“  ‘Not  having  attempted  this  program 
idea  yet,  I  cannot  say  how  it  would 
work ;  yet  I  do  believe  it  is  both  possible 
and  probable  at  some  future  date.’ 

“Another  member  in  a  southern  city 
thinks  his  year’s  figures  will  prol^ly 
show  a  decrease  in  broadcast  advertising 
but  as  to  the  bureau's  inquiries  has  these 
comments: 

’“  ‘We  are  in  full  agreement  with  you 
that  the  value  of  the  broadcasts  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  through  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  calling  attention  to 
the  broadcasts. 

“  ‘We  carry  such  advertising  on  our 
radio  news  page.  That  is  the  nearest  we 
have  come  to  meeting  your  suggestion 
that  advertising  of  this  nature  lie  ar¬ 
ranged  similarly  to  the  advertising  of 
theatres.’ 

“Still  another  southern  publisher  be¬ 
sides  reporting  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  advertising  directly  due  to  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  enthusiastic  over  the  jiossibility  for 
development.  He  writes: 

“  ‘While  we  have  not  done  so,  it  would 
seem  that  a  column  for  this  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  it  is  now  used  for  amuse¬ 
ment  advertising,  would  be  appropriate.’ 

“Another  publisher  frankly  discusses 
the  small  expenditures  of  broadcasters 
for  advertising  in  connection  with  the 
immense  amount  of  free  iiublicity  that 
they  receive.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

“  ‘There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
amount  of  paid  space  used  by  brewdeast 
advertisers  to  call  attention  to  their  pro¬ 
grams.  The  increase  has  been  due 
essentially  to  the  fact  that  advertising  of 
this  type  started  from  scratch.  The  total 
volume  of  advertising  of  this  character 
is  ridiculously  insignificant  considering 
the  number  of  progrants  on  the  air  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  broadcasting. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that 
ads'ertising  of  this  type  will  not  increase 
in  its  proper  proportion  so  long  as  the 
advertisers  are  able  to  get  announcements 
and  stories  concerning  their  programs 
without  charge  in  the  news  columns. 

"  ‘Just  the  other  day,  for  instance,  our 
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own  newspaper  carried  a  story  concern¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  a  firm  that  discontinued 
broadcasting  was  going  to  put  their  pro¬ 
gram  back  on  the  air.  Possibly  this  was 
a  matter  of  news  but  we  could  not  help 
but  think  of  the  fact  that  we  would  not 
have  considered  for  a  moment  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  similar  story  concerning  the 
fact  that  the  same  advertiser  had  signed 
a  new  contract  for  his  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  newspaper.’ 

“Again  the  question  of  publicity  figures 
in  the  mind  of  a  publisher  who  discusses 
the  whole  question  very  frankly: 

“  ‘There  are  four  or  five  national  radio 
advertisers  who  announce  their  programs 
in  our  pajier  each  week.  We  think  this 
kind  of  advertising  will  increase  in  papers 
that  do  not  list  the  names  of  advertisers 
in  their  radio  programs.  This  paper  has 
never  used  the  names  of  advertisers  in 
its  news  columns  either  in  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams  or  elsewhere,  so  in  order  to  notify 
our  readers  to  listen  in  to  their  radio  pro¬ 
grams  it  is  necessary  for  radio  adver¬ 
tisers  to  advertise  their  program  features. 

“  ‘We  have  not  attempted  anything  in 
the  way  of  promotion  of  this  kind  of 
advertising.  Slost  of  the  advertisers  who 
advertise  their  programs  in  our  paper  are 
general  ailvertisers  using  larger  copy  in 
other  parts  of  the  paper.  These  adver¬ 
tisers  feel  that  they  should  be  granteil 
what  they  call  the  ‘courtesy’  of  having 
their  radio  programs  listeil  witliout 
charge  in  our  news  columns.  We  ha\e 
not  thought  it  wise  to  go  after  this  kind 
of  advertising  because  it  opens  the  argu¬ 
ment  regarding  free  listing  of  programs. 

“  ‘We  have  had  a  great  number  of  re¬ 
quests  from  advertisers  asking  that  their 
radio  broadcasting  be  mentioned  in  the 
Iirograms  and  in  our  radio  news.  We 
have  always  followed  strictly  our  policy 
and  not  granted  such  requests.’ 

“The  bureau  noted  c<»m[)arative  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  1927  of  a  group 
of  well  known  national  advertisers.  They 
were : 
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*B.  F.  Goodrich 

1927 
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Rubber  Co . 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg. 

$239,775 

$480,445 

$400,000 

Co . 

Cheelc-Neal  Coffee 

196.151 

559,940 

500.000 

Co . 

Radio  Corp.  of 

185.320 

509.725 

500,000 

America  . 

142.070 

613,245 

850.000 

25,670 

12.1.10 

750,000 

1.200.000 

Buick  . 

Dodge  . 

14,172 

952.661 

2,500.000 

“There  have  been  other  prominent 
names  in  the  national  advertising  roster 
that  have  joined  the  broadcast  group  dur- 
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Jan.  21-23 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Managers,  telephone  con- 
ferenre.  Hotel  Manger,  New  York. 

Jan.  24-23 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  midwinter  meeting, 
Columbia  Club,  Indianapolis. 

Jan.  24-26 — Michigan  Press  Assn-, 
annual  business  meeting,  Michigan 
State  College,  Lansing.  Mich. 

Jan.  25-— News  Print  Service 
Bureau,  annual  meeting,  Montreal. 

Jan.  25 — Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  .Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Ritz- 
Cariton  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Jan.  25-26  -  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Penn  Harris  HoleL, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  2fr — .Alabama  Press  .Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Jan.  28-29 — .Associated  Ohio  Dail¬ 
ies,  annual  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  29-30  -New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  annual  meeting.  Ten 
F)>ck  Hotel.  .Albany. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2 — -New  A'ork  Press 
Assn.,  winter  meeting,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  31-F'eb.  1 — Buckeye  Press 
Assn.,  and  Ohio  Newspaper  .As-n., 
meeting,  Columbus. 


iiig  the  i)ast  year.  In  discussing  the 
plans  of  some  of  these  and  the  effect 
their  broadcasting  expenditures  have  had 
on  newsjiaper  advertising  one  of  the 
largest  agents  in  the  country  closely 
identified  with  radio  interests  said : 

“  ’I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  any 
advertiser  in  the  broadcast  field  who  has 
taken  money  to  pay  for  his  broadcasting 
away  from  his  newspaper  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation.  Some  forms  of  reminder  ad¬ 
vertising  may  have  suffered,  but  I  do  not 
l)elieve  newspapers  have  suffered.  More¬ 
over  they  should  n<»t  suffer. 

“‘Take  Atwater  Kent  and  any  of  the 
General  Motors  group.  Dodge  Bros., 
Warner  Bros.,  or  some  of  the  more 
prominent  figures  on  the  air  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  their  newspaper  advertising. 
In  other  words,  they  are  using  their 
broadcasting  to  build  a  background  for 
a  direct  selling  message.’  ’’ 

*  Radio  ant  magazine  figurn  from  “Use  and 
I.imitations  of  Radio  Advertising,”  compiled  by 
Tbe  Dartnell  Corporation.  Newspaper  figures 
from  the  Rureau  of  Advertising  estimates. 
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BALTIMORE  (MD.)  POST 
QUITS  TABLOID  FORM 

“H«*  Outgrown  Short  Pants,’*  Sayt 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Who  Adds  Group 
Still  Believes  in  Small- 
Sised  Papers 

.After  more  than  six  years  as  a  tabloid, 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Post  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  standard  form  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  21.  The  change  does  not  signify 
any  loss  of  faith  in  small-sized  papers  ^ 
the  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  ac- 
cording  to  W.  W.  Hawkins,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  but  simply  means  he 
said,  that  the  Post  “has  outgrown  its 
short  pants.’’ 

“We  will  continue  to  publish  tbr 
ll'ashington  Daily  News  as  a  small-sized 
paper,”  Mr.  Hawkins  said.  “The  Post  is 
entering  the  standard  field,  because,  with 
the  increased  amount  of  advertising  it  is 
receiving,  it  became  physically  imp'ssible 
to  print  it  in  tabloid  size  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  it  easy  to  handle.  During  the 
Christmas  rush,  the  Post  ran  to  as  high 
as  56  jages.  In  our  opinion,  45  pages 
are  too  many  for  a  tabloid.” 

Harold  Jacobs  is  editor  of  the  Post 
which  was  established  Nov.  20,  1922.  J. 
C.  Flagg  is  business  manager  and  U.  J. 
Kraemer,  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Jacobs  issued  the  following  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  changed  size: 

“The  change  was  necessitated  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Post,  particularly  in 
advertising  linage.  The  management  de¬ 
cided  that  48  and  56  page  papers  defeated 
the  original  objective  of  the  tabloid— 
making  the  paper  too  bulky  and  scatter¬ 
ing  the  news  so  that  it  was  hard  to  find 

“Careful  selection  and  editing  of  news, 
which  formed  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Post  has  firmly  established  itselt  in 
the  last  six  years,  will  be  continued.  The 
space  gained  by  the  change  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  additional  news  and  features. 

“The  new  Post  will  employ  the  same 
general  typography  as  the  other  Scripps- 
Howard  news^pers. 

“In  preparation  for  the  change,  several 
additions  have  been  nude  to  the  editorial 
business  and  mechanical  departments  and 
much  additional  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.” 


TESTING  NEWSPRINT 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Starts  Joint  Reseaixh  wttk 
Govermnont  Printing  Office 

Herman  Heimann,  chemist  engaged 
jointly  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation,  has  started  the  proposed  news¬ 
print  investigation,  it  was  announced  this 
week  at  the  Ciovemment  Printing  office. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  tests  are 
being  made. 

What  Mr.  Heimann  has  undertaken  to 
determine  is  “what  constitutes  good  news¬ 
print  and  why?”  Sample  newsprint  lias 
been  furnished  him  by  A.  N.  P.  .A.  niem- 
ber.s.  Among  the  samples  every  mill  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  some 
overseas  is  represented.  The  paper  is 
being  put  through  routine  and  special 
tests  in  the  government  printing  office 
laboratory. 

Mr.  Heimann  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  & 
Paper  Company  and  at  one  time  was 
with  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

The  investigation  of  newsprint  content 
was  proposed  by  W.  E.  Wines,  manager 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  A  N 
P.  A.,  and  endorsed  by  members. 


M.  E.  NOW  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Frederick  K.  Reybold,  who  has  ‘long 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Wilntingttm 
(Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  been  made 
director  of  national  advertising  on  that 
paper. 


INfMANA  DATES  SET 

Executive  committee  of  the  Indiana 
Weekly  Press  Association  has  set  March 
1  and  2  as  the  dates  for  the  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Indianapolis. 
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NEW  INVENTION  CASTS  TYPE  IN  VACUUM 


Device  of  E.  C.  Lyons,  Portland  Oregonian  Machinist,  Claimed  to  Eliminate  Air  Pockets  in 

Slugs  Preventing  Breakage  Under  Mat  Pressure 


T^'PE  defecU  due  to  air  bubbles  may  By  H.  E.  THOMAS  went  to  San  Francisco  and  built  auto- 

bc  entirely  eliminated  by  the  inven-  matic  vacuum  machines  for  soldering  cans 

tion  of  a  vacuum  head  for  casting  boxes,  machine  itself  create  an  overload.  Tests  details  of  operation  so  that  it  will  be  in  a  big  coffee  plant.  Four  years  ago  he 

which  is  being  perfected  by  E.  C  Lyons,  that  have  been  made  show  that  it  is  well  simple  and  smooth-running  to  the  last  began  work  with  the  Oregonian  and  a 

nachinist  on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  within  the  prescribed  limits.  degree."  little  later  started  experiments  on  the 

For  more  than  three  years  Mr.  Lyons  Mr.  Lyons  regards  his  invention  as  For  nearly  three  years,  while  he  has  vacuum  device. 

has  l)een  working  on  this  device,  which  practically  perfected,  but  there  are  still  been  emiJoyed  as  a  madiinist  on  the  He  is  organizing  a  concern  called  tl>e 

is  arousing  great  interest  among  the  one  or  two  minor  improvements  to  be  Oregonian,  he  has  been  working  out  his 

meclianical  superintendents  of  newspapers  made.  He  has  a  working  model  installed  idea.  As  it  gained  definite  form  he  fitted  ^  ^ 

_ _ in  his  laboratory  and  these  finishing  out  a  complete  laboratory.  The  me-  y  li 

p  n  V>  •  touches  are  now  being  put  on  it.  Me-  chanical  side  of  the  Oregonian  was  f 

■  .  on.  chanical  superintendents  of  eastern  papers  favorably  impressed  when  the  equipment 

*  have  heard  of  the  process  have  been  was  tried  out  there.  '  ,  ^ 

»  ■■■  --<  in  touch  with  him  and  have  shown  the  “It  was  not  entirely  perfected  when  in-  ^  ^ 

greatest  interest.  He  is  being  urged  to  stalled  in  our  shop.  But  it  showed  what 

go  to  New  York  to  test  the  equipment  it  can  do,”  said  David  Poulkes,  mechani-  ! 

there,  cal  superintemlcnt  of  the  Oregonian.  “It 


in  newspaper  composing  rooms 
He  plans  to  do  so,  but  expects  to  wail  should  prove  of  great  value  in  every  corn- 
two  months  or  more  while  he  is  getting  posing  room.” 

the  device  perfected  to  the  last  detail.  Mr.  Lyons,  who  is  33  years  old.  form- 
“1  have  no  desire  to  trv  to  introduce  crly  lived  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he 
it  commercially  until  it  is  absolutely  right  worked  for  the  I’neunuitic  Scale  Corpora- 
to  the  last  detail,”  said  Mr.  Lyons.  “It  tion.  Among  its  products  was  an  auto- 
has  already  proved  its  feasibility.  It  is  matic  packing  device,  which  he  demon- 
workable  now.  It  takes  the  air  out  of  strated  and  installed.  1  his  led  him  some 
the  type,  it  is  practical  in  operation  and  eight  years  ago  to  come  to  Portland 
it  does  not  slow  up  type-setting.  The  where  he  supervised  such  machines  for 
things  I  am  now  doing  simply  perfect  the  Portland  Flouring  Mills.  Later  he 


Magnified  cross-section  of  average 

type  slug  cast  by  present  method, 
showing  air  pockets. 

Vacuum  Die  Casting  Company,  which 
will  eventually  market  the  invention. 

\V.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  of  the  American  News- 
IwjK'r  Publishers  .\ssociation,  cxpressetl 
himself  conservatively  regarding  the  new 
invention. 

“It  is  decidedly  interesting,”  he  .said, 
“but  whether  or  not  it  is  practical  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  such 
as  the  cost  of  operation,  and  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  easily  attached  to  present 
machinery. 

“Air  bubbles  in  t)^  slugs  have  been 
a  problem  for  some  time  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proposed  solutions  arc  always 
watched  with  interest” 


Magnified  cross-section  of  type  sing 

cast  by  new  vacuum  method  show¬ 
ing  dense  structure. 

who  have  heard  of  it.  A  patent  was  ob¬ 
tained  some  time  ago  and  Mr.  Lyons  has 
since  added  several  improvements  that 
will  be  put  under  the  protection  of  other 
patents. 

The  vacuum  casting  equipment  has 
been  installed  experimentally  in  the 
Oregonian  composing  room  and  has 
proved  its  merit.  The  fact  that  it  elimin¬ 
ated  air  p<Kkets  from  type  castings  was 
shown  positively  by  weighing  the  type 
cast  with  its  use  and  getting  comparisons 
with  type  cast  in  the  ordinary  way. 

By  using  delicate  scales  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  type  cast  by  the  Lyons 
nifthod  contain^  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent  more  metal  than  lines  cast  with¬ 
out  it.  The  installation  in  the  Oregonian 
plant  was  on  a  Linotype  machine,  but  the 
process  is  adaptable  to  any  typesetting 
equipment,  with  only  slight  changes. 

Mr.  Lyons’  process  creates  a  vacuum 
m  the  throat  of  the  metal  pot  and  in  the 
mould.  Before  the  cast  is  made  the  air 
is  sucked  out  instead  of  being  forced 
through  the  metal  as  at  present.  When 
the  line  emerges  it  is  solid  and  free  of 
air  pockets,  a  fact  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  enlarged  pictures,  which  show 
the  metal  surface  smooth  and  true, 

whereas  similar  photo  micrographics  show 
the  usual  type  line  rough  and  pitted.  If 
the  machine  proves  practical  in  operation, 
the  trouble  of  brokendown  type  lines  will 
be  ended. 

A  mechanically  operated  vacuum  pnm|) 
draws  off  the  air  from  the  crucible. 

This  pump  is  operated  from  a  drive  wheel 
on  the  main  shaft  of  the  typesetting  ma- 
diine.  A  valve  of  special  construction 

in  the  throat  of  the  metal  pot  provides  ,  r-  •  r-  ,  r  j 

the  control.  This  valve  opens  after  the  Ei^ntng  Excess  fed 

machine  has  locked  up  against  the  mould  'Ihe  fliers  of  the  Question  Mark  tr 
on  tlie  second  justification.  The  air  is  't*  recent  epoch-making  151  hour  flight 
drawn  out  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  While  the  great  hokker  Army  plane 

course  of  the  molten  metal  and  in  the  was  weaving  its  way  through  the  skies 
mould.  The  valve  closes  just  a  split  over  Southern  California,  smashing  all 
second  ahead  of  the  plunger  so  that  the  sustained  flight  records,  experts  of  the 
metal  is  not  drawn  into  the  valve.  No  Evening  Express  Home  Economics  De¬ 
air  gets  into  the  metal  and  consequently  partment  were  planning,  cooking,  pack- 
the  castings  is  free  from  imperfections.  ing  and  assisting  in  the  delivery  of  propei 

Mr.  Lyons’  device  was  first  operated  food  for  the  crew  of  five, 
electrically,  but  he  soon  realized  that  With  full  consideration  of  the  condi-  .  . 

this  presented  a  difficulty  as  the  equip-  tions,  expert  army  surgeons  formulated  ling  plane. 

ment  was  tied  up  if  anything  happened  a  special  diet,  fo<xl  with  much  nourish-  After  the  first  meal,  Maj.  Carl  SmIi 
to  the  current.  He  then  designed  the  ment,  but  easily  digested  and  with  plenty  dropped  a  message  as  follows:  “Last 
present  mechanical  feature.  Since  it  is  of  ro^hage.  This  food  was  lowered  to  night’s  dinner  was  marvelous  and  il 
impelled  by  the  drive  wheel  on  the  ma-  the  fliers  in  the  air  from  a  fuelling  plane,  breakfast  is  half  as  good  it  will  be  : 
chine  it  follows  that  it  operates  only  While  no  complaint  came  from  the  men,  corker.  We  are  all  like  contented  cows 
when  the  machine  is  working.  it  was  noted  in  the  early  hours  of  the  after  eating  that  dinner.”  “Marvelous' 

A  flexible  metal  tube  connects  the  flight  that  much  of  the  food  was  coming  was  the  word  after  the  breakfast  an^ 
vacuum  pump  with  the  valve  in  the  metal  back  uneaten.  seemed  to  be  the  most  expressive  and 

pot,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  crucible  This  condition  naturally  called  for  con-  applicable  adjective  from  that  time  on. 

M  the  machine  runs  is  not  a  hindrance,  sideration.  The  Los  Angeles  Evening  “The  men  are  now  happy  and  contented 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  speed  of  Express  promptly  placed  its  Home  and  the  food  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  typesetting  machine  with  the  equip-  Economics  Department  in  charge  of  Mrs.  it,”  said  Dr.  J.  M.  Stanley,  flight  surgeon 
Blent  installed.  There  is  nothing  about  Kate  Brew  Vaughn  at  the  disposal  of  and  promptly  turned  over  even  the  plan- 
It  to  retard  operation  or  to  change  it  in  the  army  to  aid  in  the  success  of  the  ning  of  the  menu,  as  well  as  the  food 
•ny  degree,  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  flight,  by  preparing  the  food.  preparation,  to  the  Evening  Express 

VBCuum  pump  gets  its  power  from  the  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Home  Economics  Department. 


DAILY  FED  QUESTION  MARK’S  CREW 


Many  Big  Advartisara  and  Savaral 
j  Nawapapars  on  MaUon'a  Liot 

the  thousands  of  hKome  tax 
refunds  announced  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment  are  five  totaling  $166,439.29 
t  to  the  Boston  Publishing  Company. 

1^^  Among  the  big  national  advertisers  get- 

ting  refunds  are  the  following:  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  $6,213,308;  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  and  subsidiaries.  New 
York,  $4,270,059;  Swift  &  Company, 
10-  Chicago,  $1,4%.M1 ;  Texas  Company, 

.  ‘  Houston,  $1,336,507;  John  Hancock  Mu¬ 

tual  Life  Insurance  Company,  $738,695 ; 
Cities  Service  Company,  New  York, 

ovision^l  in  flight.  Inset  shows  food 

JliuT’MJaiiuiTHLJTTiS: 

surgeons  after  a  thorough  examination  $2,278.49;  Mellen’s  Food  Company  of 
of  the  modern  ami  sanitary  conditions  North  America,  $5,217.57. 
found  in  the  Express  Home  Economics  W.  F.  Schrafft  Sons  Corp.,  $5,603.31 ; 
Department.  Meals  were  cooked  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Company,  ^,100.29; 

Mrs.  Vaughn  and  assistants  under  her  Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Company, 

direct  supervision,  placed  in  the  specially  $3,972.09;  Emolovers’  Liability  Assurance 
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SEEK  HEARST  AVERAGE 
AS  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

Subcommittee  Meet*  in  New  York 
With  DaTid  £.  Town,  President 
of  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Paper 
Supply  Co. — No  Results 


A  sub-committee  representing  Candian 
Newsprint  Manufacturers  met  in  New 
York  this  week  and  conferred  with 
rtevid  K.  Town,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Magazine  Paper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Hearst  subsidiary.  The  place  of 
their  meetings  was  kept  in  secret.  Ses¬ 
sions  were  described  as  “informal”  by 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  told 
Korroit  &  Publisher  on  Thursday  that 
while  an  agreement  on  price  may  be 
reached  before  the  week  ends,  “it  seems 
today  as  if  they  were  no  further  along 
than  they  were  60  days  ago.” 

“There  must  be  some  price  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  middle  of  February  when 
payments  arc  due  on  January  shipments,” 
this  Canadian  observed. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Canadians 
that  the  average  price  being  paid  by 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  for  newsprint  in 
1929,  rather  than  the  lowest  as  paid  to 
International  Paper  Company,  should 
constitute  this  year’s  price  level.  What 
the  average  is  was  not  disclosed,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Canadians  have  held  out  con¬ 
sistently  for  a  price  of  $55  a  ton  at  mill. 
The  Hearst  contract  with  International 
is  approximately  $50  a  ton. 

In  addition  to  International,  Hearst  is 
buying  newsprint  in  the  following 
amounts  from  these  mills:  .\nglo-Cana- 
dian,  llO.OfX)  tons;  I..ake  St.  John,  65.000 
tons;  Brompton,  65.000  tons;  Algonquin, 
2R.OOO  tons  and  Wisconsin  River,  22.000 
tons. 

International's  contract  with  Hearst 
calls  for  150,000  tons. 

International  officials  also  conferred 
with  Mr.  Town,  but  results  of  the  con¬ 
ference  were  not  made  public. 

Meanwhile,  with  no  standard  price 
governing  the  market,  secret  price  cut¬ 
ting  continues,  and  Fjimn  &  Publisher 
was  informed  this  week  of  an  Oklahoma 
paper  buying  newsprint  at  what  amounts 
to  $47  a  ton  at  mill.  This  particular 
contract  is  with  the  Powell  River  Com¬ 
pany,  British  Columbia.  The  $47  price 
represents  the  lowest  level  yet  published. 

An  announcement  of  interest  to  the 
newsprint  industry  expected  shortly  con¬ 
cerns  the  appointment  of  John  D.  Coffin 
of  the  George  H.  Mead  Company  to  the 
staff  of  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Paper  Supply  Company.  Mr.  Coffm  has 
heOT  associated  with  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  and  was  at  one  time 
vice-president  of  the  St.  Ann  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Efforts  to  get  in  touch  with  either 
Mr.  Coffin  or  Mr.  Town  for  confirmation 
of  the  appointment,  news  of  which  was 
obtained  on  good  authority,  was  unavail¬ 
ing. 

CHARLTON  PROMOTED 

Intematioiud  Paper  Company  Makes 
Him  Manager  of  Operations 

Alexander  Charlton  has  been  made 
manager  of  operations  of  all  mills  in  the 
northern  .states  and  Canada  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  International 
Paper  Company.  Mr.  Charlton  became 
associated  with  International  when  that 
company  purchased  the  New  York  IVorld 
mills,  with  which  he  was  connected. 

From  1919  to  1921  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  He  was  graduated  from 
McGill  in  1913  and  from  engineering 
school  at  the  same  University  in  1915. 

TABLOID  NOT  INVOLVED 

Bankruptcy  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  News  Publishing  Company 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  former  publishers 
of  the  now  defunct  Atlantic  City  Times, 
do  not  affect  and  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  present  Atlantic  City 
News,  a  weekly  tabloid,  according  to 
Lewis  M.  Herrpian,  publisher  of  the 
News. 


HARDING  LEAVES  EAGLE 

Noted  Cartoonist  I*  Now  With  New 
York  Evening  Journal 

Nelson  Harding  has  resigned  as  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Charles  R.  Macauley, 
it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Harding 
won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1927  for 
his  cartoon  en¬ 
titled  “Toppling 
the  Idol”  and  in 
1928  for  a  Lind- 
b  e  r  g  h  drawing 
entitled  “May 
His  Shadow 
Never  Grow 
I-ess.” 

M  r.  Harding 
has  been  drawing 

cartoons  for  the  .Nelson  llAsniNC 
Eagle  since  1907. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  a  lithographer.  He 
served  with  the  71st  Infantry,  United 
States  Volunteers,  in  the  Spanish-.\meri- 
can  war,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
San  Juan  Hill  and  the  siege  of  Santiago. 

Mr.  Macauley  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  New  York  newspapers  and 
lias  frerjuently  contributed  to  Eiiitor  & 
Publisher.  He  has  been  connected  at 
different  times  with  the  New  York 
American  and  the  A'ew  York  Eivning 
Craphic. 


COFFEYVILLE  DAILY  SOLD 


CHIVERS  NAMED  HEAD 

The  Coffeyi’illc  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal,  e\v7  wj  v' 
owned  by  H.  J.  Powell  and  Stanley  J'-WJIvPIAL 

Platz,  on  Jan.  14  announced  the  purchase 

of  the  Coffeyzille  Morning  News,  its  only  Former  Business  Manager  Succeeils 


CARRIER  BOY  STARTED 
NEWSPAPER  CRUSADE 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  Continued 
and  Won  Fight  Against  Slot  Ma¬ 
chines  Near  Schools  Despite 
Dealer  Threats 


.\  SiKcessful  ramiuign  against  slot- 
iiiarhine  gambling  devices,  addition  of  a 
tiumlxT  of  new  departments,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  from  two  to  three  cents 
have  marked  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
l  'nion  under  the  ownership  of  Paul  Block 
and  the  executive  editorship  of  Ik 
Shuman. 

Improvements  made  in  the  paper  helped 
it  withstand  the  price  increase  put  into 
effect  shortly  after  the  November  elec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Shuman  said  this  week  in  an 
interview.  There  was  an  immediate  drop 
of  about  7.000  but  this  has  since  been 
more  than  made  up,  according  to  the 
executive  editor. 

Mr.  Block  purchased  the  paper  in 
August,  1928.  In  the  live  and  a  half 
months,  the  Standard- Union  has  added  a 
full  page  of  pictures,  a  magazine  page, 
a  financial  and  a  radio  section. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  carrier  boy  that 
started  the  Standard-L^nion  on  the  only 
crusade  it  has  attempted  as  a  Block  paper. 

“Why  don’t  you  pay  my  Johnny?”  a 
mother  telephoned  in  one  day. 

Johnny  was  receiving  about  $3  a  week 
as  a  Standard-Union  carrier  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  showed  he  had  received  his  money 
regularly  and  had  signed  for  it 

“Bring  Johnny  in  and  we’ll  sec,”  said 
the  Standard-Union  executive  in  charge. 

Talking  to  Johnny  developed  the  fart 
that  20,000  illegal  gambling  slot  machines 
were  being  operated  in  Brooklyn,  many 
of  them  in  close  proximity  to  public 
sdiools.  Johnny  was  not  so  lucky  as  a 
gambler.  The  Standard-Union  put  all  its 
district  reporters  on  the  story  and  played 
it  heavily.  Then  cancellations  began 
coming  in  from  newsdealers.  It  seeme<l 
the  newsdealers,  besides  selling  paper.s, 
were  making  extra  cash  with  the  slot 
machines. 

“I’m  not  going  to  be  intimidated  by  any 
newsdealers,”  Mr.  Block  said.  He  is 
extremely  fond  of  children  and  refuses  to 
stand  by  and  see  them  exploited.  The 
dealers  soon  saw  they  were  beaten  and 
started  ordering  copies  of  Block’s  paper 
again. 

The  Standard-Union  showed  that  the 
late  Frankie  Yale  was  back  of  the  slot 
machine  racket  in  Brooklyn.  The  paper 
got  action,  and  the  police  carried  away 
machines  in  wagon  loads. 


competitor  from  a  stock  company  headed 
by  J.  H.  Keith,  a  lawyer.  The  considera¬ 
tion  was  not  made  public.  The  News  has 
been  suspended. 

NUNN  AND  RODERICK 
BUY  EL  PASO  DAILIES 

Will  Assume  Control  of  Herald  and 

Time*  Feb.  1  with  Roderick  a* 
Resident  Publisher — H.  D. 

Slater  Retiring 

Sale  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  and 
El  Paso  Times  to  J.  Lindsay  Nunn  of 
iVmarillo,  Tex.,  and  Uorrance  D.  Rode¬ 
rick  of  laibbock,  Tex.,  was  announced 
this  week  by  H.  I>.  Slater,  owner,  who 
iias  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald  for  31  years  and  of  the  Times 
.since  Nov.,  1925.  The  Herald  is  an 
.'iftcrnoon  pajK-r,  the  Times  morning  and 
Sunday. 

On  heb.  1  the  new  owners  will  take 
over  the  newspafiers  and  Mr.  Roderick 
will  Ik-  publisher  and  president  of  the 
owner  corporation.  Mr.  Slater  disposes 
of  all  his  interest  and  will  retire  perm¬ 
anently  from  the  newspaper  business.  Mr. 
.Nunn  and  Mr.  Roderick  own  16  other 
Texas  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  the  Lubbock  Avalanche  and 
Journal. 

Mr.  Nunn  formerly  published  .\marillo 
iK-wspapers.  Mr.  Roderick  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Lubbock  papers  five  years  and 
before  that  he  was  with  newspapers  in 
Tulsa  and  Wichita  and  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau  in  Oklahoma  City. 

No  changes  in  the  present  employed 
f<  rce  on  the  h'l  Paso  newspapers  will  be 
made.  .\11  heads  of  departments  retain 
their  positions. 

The  deal  was  closed  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  between  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Slater 
landing  only  reports  from  a  corps  of 
auditors,  on  the  basis  of  their  fiixlings  the 
final  contract  was  signed.  Messrs.  Nunn 
and  Roderick  bought  only  the  circulation, 
advertising,  contracts,  good-will,  and 
Ithysical  plant,  free  of  encumbrance.  Mr. 
Slater  retains  all  other  assets  and  will 
discharge  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Slater  came  to  El  Paso  in  1896 
from  New  York  where  he  was  editor  of 
the  old  Public  Opinion  now  merged  in 
the  Literary  Digest.  For  more  than  a  year 
he  en^piged  in  railroad  engineering  an:l 
exploring  in  the  Sierra'  Madre  of  North¬ 
ern  Mexico. 

In  El  Paso  during  his  newspaper  life 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  law  en¬ 
forcement.  parks  and  city  planning,  and 
the  reclamation  of  Rio  Grande  Valley 
lands  by  irrigation.  The  Herald  and_  the 
Times  were  established  in  1881  within  a 
week  of  each  other.  The  Herald  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
27  years,  the  Times  more  than  40  years. 
Mr.  Slater’s  personal  membership  dating 
back  to  1902  is  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  .\ssociated  Press  held 
continuously  by  the  same  person. 

OLD  GOLD’S  PLANS 

P.  Lorillard  Company  Will  Use  1,215 
Newspapers  This  Year 

P.  Lorillard  Company,  makers  of  Old 
Gold  cigarettes,  will  use  1,215  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  its  1929_  advertising 
program,  it  was  learned  this  week. 

The  same  company,  through  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  I^ennen  &  Mitchell, 
has  signed  up  Paul  Whiteman  for  a 
series  of  at  least  nine  and  possibly  15 
weekly  concerts  over  the  Columbia  chain 
commencing  Feb.  5.  The  contract 
between  the  tobacco  manufacturer  and 
the  broadcasting  chain  runs  for  two 
years.  The  total  outlay  for  radio  in 
that  period  will  amount  to  about  $1,500,- 
000. 

Old  CJold  is  claiming  an  increase  in 
sales  of  more  than  ^2.000.000  during 

the  past  year. 


James  C.  Dayton,  Retired — Was 
for  Many  Years  on  Old 
New  York  Globe 

Appointment  of  A.  B.  Chivers  as  pub- 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Jourtud 
a  position  that  has  remained  vacant  ^ince 
the  resignation  of  James  C.  Dayton,  was 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Chivers  is 
now  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  is  tem¬ 
porarily  in  charge  of  the  Georgian.  It 
is  expected  he  will  return  to  New  York 
Feb.  1. 

Mr.  (Thivers  has  been  with  the  Iharst 
organization  about  six  years.  He  was 
first  connected  with  the  Atlanta  (Jeorgian 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
with  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 
Prior  to  his  association  with  Hearst 
newspapers,  he  was  for  five  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  old  Nesv  York 
Globe.  He  was  graduated  from  Yak 
and  started  his  career  on  the  Neu’  York 
Herald  as  cub  reporter.  He  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  London,  England,  and 
Geveland,  O. 

DAILY  IN  BOOK  FORM 
AS  PROMOTION  IDEA 

“One  Day’*  Is  Published  by  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  Showing 
What  Three  Cent  Newspaper 
Look*  Like  in  Book*  Sise 


Something  new  in  promotion  is  Ix-ing 
sent  out  by  G.  A.  Wiedemann,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Earning 
Bulletin.  It  is  a  reprorluction  in  liook 
form  of  the  contents  of  one  day’s  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  exclusive  of  advertising, 
and  makes  a  striking  exhibit  of  what 
the  reader  gets  in  each  day’s  issue  of  his 
daily  newspaper. 

“()nc  Day”  is  the  title  given  to  the 
daily  in  book  form.  The  day  is  June 
4.  1928.  The  night  extra  edition  of  tlie 
Evening  Bulletin  was  chosen  as  a  typical 
record  of  events  recorded  in  a  single 
day,  and  according  to  Mr.  Wiedemann,  is 
slightly  below  the  normal  size  of  an 
average  day’s  editorial  content  in  the 
Bulletin.  It  contains  102.48  columns  of 
news,  editorial  pictures  and  reading  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  kinds.  The  average  number 
for  June,  1928,  was  112.89  columns.  The 
average  for  the  first  six  months  of  1928 
was  108.54. 

The  three-cent  paper  as  a  book  be¬ 
comes  a  typical  novel  of  307  pages.  .\n 
exciting  record  is  unfolded  in  these 
pages.  The  Australia-bound  monoplane 
Southern  Cross  was  dodging  storm  clouds 
endeavoring  to  reach  Suva,  Fiji.  750 
miles  away.  Amelia  Earhart  in  her 
monoplane  the  Friendship  had  reached 
Trepassey,  N.  F.,  en  route  on  what  proved 
to  be  a  successful  trans-Atlantic  flight 
William  Jennings  Bryan’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  coiKluded  a  .W 
speech  stump  tour  campaigning  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress  from  Rorida.  The  wv 
in  China  for  that  day  was  told  in  detail 
There  were  social  notes,  weather  reports, 
market  quotations,  pictures,  serial  stories, 
poems,  and  the  last  few  pages  are  devoted 
to  cartoons. 

“The  quantity  and  range  of  material 
indicates  that  the  subscriber  to  a  d.iily 
newspaper  obtains  in  each  issue  reading 
matter  about  equal  to  the  contents  of  an 
average  book,”  was  Mr.  Wiedemann’s 
comment. 

ISSUES  REAL  ESTATE  NUMBER 

The  annual  real  estate  edition  of  the 
.Vetr  York  .Yim  was  published,  Jan.  12, 
tmder  the  direction  of  Gustave  Zismer, 
real  estate  editor.  The  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff,  headed  by  Harold  L. 
Goldman,  classifi^  manager,  handled  the 
advertising  for  the  ^ition,  which 
amounted  to  126  columns.  Editorial  fea¬ 
tures  were  contributed  by  special  writers 
and  staff  members. 
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HOW  “WE  MODERNS”  SELL  LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

Newspaper  Space  Salesmen  Must  Be  Genuinely  Helpful  to  Clients  They  Serve — Preparation  of  Copy 
Series  Often  Proves  Most  Convincing^  Argument — Space  Insurance 


4  S  ^Mfgging  solicitations  long  ago  went  |iaign  and  suggestions  for  completing  the 
'Ut  of  style,  so  today  the  boasting  merchandising  and  advertising  ideas.” 
ipac<  salesman  is  passing,  and  “we  Mr.  Maloney  submitted  a  sample 

nKxUms”  among  the  better  newspapers  bolder,  a  professional  appearing  outline 
are  celling  local  advertising  by  being  an  advertising  plan  for  a  local  jewelry 

gentrinely  helpful  to  the  clients  they  concern.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  10 

serve.  Christmas  advertisements.  Each  adver- 

“We  find,”  for  instance,  said  Earl  tisement  lay-out  is  drawn  up  with  the 

H.  Maloney,  advertisin;^  manager  of  the  illustrations  of  a  cut  service  pasted  into 
Peoria  Jountal-Transcnpt,  answering  an  position  for  an  original  copy  under  the 
Editor  &  J>ublisher  query  on  the  sub-  heading  “Give  Jewelry — .Always  the 
ject.  “that  our  men  have  more  success  Most  Delightful  Surprise.”  The  series 
when  they  make  themselves  familiar  with  takes  the  reader  up  and  down  the  aisles 
the  merchant’s  problems  and  contstruct  <»f  the  store,  suggesting  the  different 
their  selling  talk  from  this  viewpoint  types  of  gifts  the  stock  offers.  There’s 
rather  than  when  they  present  a  mass  of  the  “simple  sincerity”  of  a  ring;  the 
circulation  data,  rates,  and  claims  of  “sparkle  of  a  diamond,”  the  “smart 
dominance.  jewelry  and  novelties  that  a  man  really 

"Our  thought  is  to  talk  more  about  needs;”  “little  trinkets  and  keepsakes 
what  newspaper  advertising  space  will  for  baby;  “Five  Dollar  Gifts  that  look 
do  for  the  merchant  than  about  the  news-  Like  Much  More ;”  “charming  clocks.” 
paper  advertising  itself.  We  do  not  mean  and  so-on  throught  the  list.  Armed  with 
that  we  overlook  the  importance  of  pay-  such  ammunition,  representing  thought 
ing  strict  attention  to  the  preparation  and  study  of  the  jeweler’s  problems,  sale 
of  the  advertising,  because  we  prepare  of  space  becomes  easier  than  once  it  was. 
60  iwr  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  our  small  The  same  type  of  service  is  being  per- 
stores’  advertising.  Often  a  series  of  formed  by  other  dailies  in  a  majority 
adviTtiscments  laid  out  attractively  sell  of  the  cities  of  the  country  today.  The 
themselves  and  no  other  argument  is 
nee<ied. 

"We  establish  a  quota  for  each  one  of 
our  local  solicitors,  based  on  the  amount 
of  business  turned  in  from  this  particular 
territory  the  previous  year,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  a  certain  increase.  Every 
six  months,  when  the  department  shows 
an  increase  in  total  cash  over  the  same 
peri<xl  of  the  year  previous,  five  per  cent 
of  this  increase  is  divided  according  to 
the  percentages  of  the  total  payroll  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  men.  The  salesmen  who 
make  an  especially  good  showing  are 
also  given  salary  increases  in  proportion 
to  tlieir  efforts. 

"Usually  our  solicitors  come  into  the 
local  display  advertising  department  from 
the  classified  department,  or  they  work 
up  from  office  boy.  If  a  salesman  comes 
into  the  organization  who  has  not  had 
newspaper  advertising  experience,  he  is 
taken  through  the  details  of  the  compw¬ 
ing  room.  There  he  is  pven  some  in¬ 
struction  in  the  making  of  a  paper.  He 
knows  the  use  of  matrices,  cuts,  etc.,  and 
is  expected  to  stay  in  the  office  going 
through  the  various  departments  for  at 
least  two  or  three  days  before  he  goes 
on  the  streets. 

"We  try  to  keep  all  of  our  solicitors 
in  training  by  means  of  weekly  sales¬ 
manship  meetings  held  each  Monday 
morning,  as  well  as  other  meetings  on 
special  occasions.  Each  solicitor  is  also 
given  some  training  in  copvwriting. 

While  we  have  a  copy-service  depart¬ 
ment,  our  salesmen  are  expected  to  know 
how  to  lay  out  an  advertisement  and  write 
copy  of  a  general  nature.  We  subscribe 
to  Editor  &  I\busher.  the  Dartnell 
Ret.iil  Service,  the  Retail  Ledger, 

Printers’  Ink  and  Sales  Management  for 
our  salesmen. 

"We  furnish  our  advertising  salesmen 
with  all  facts  relative  to  the  Peoria  mar¬ 
ket,  i>opulation,  number  of  homes,  buying 
power,  buying  habits  and  figures  on  net- 
paid  circulation  of  our  publications  as 
shown  in  the  last  A.  B.  C.  publisher’s 
statement.  Our  salesmen’s  portfolios 
also  include  a  chart  of  percentages  spent 
for  various  advertising  in  the  different 
lines.  We  also  equip  each  man  with  a 
c^y  of  the  Standard  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Service,  ‘This  Modern  World,’  giv¬ 
ing  the  latest  style  information  on  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  and  things  for  the  home. 

Salesmen  covering  certain  lines  are  given  Oklahonw  City  recently  inspired  Okla- 
all  possible  information  regarding  new  homa  City’s  business  men  to  combine  in 
developments  in  these  lines.  conducting  an  unusual  and  intercst- 

"The  most  effective  plan  put  into  ing  cfnnmunity  advertising  campaign, 
practice  by  us  recently  is  the  preparation  Scarcely  had  the  flow  from  the  new  well 
of  a  complete  advertising  campaign.  We  been  brought  under  control  when  a  con- 
prepare  campaigns  consisting  of  a  dozen  ference  was  called  by  the  Chamber  of 
advertisements  up  to  ^  an  emire  year’s  Commerce  to  raise  funds  for  advertising 
Khedule.  'These  advertisements  are  bound  the  city  and  telling  of  its  new  prosperity, 
in  a  folder,  together  with  twro  or  three  'The  fund  was  subscrrf)ed  in  a  few  days 
pages  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  cam-  and  Tracy,  Locke,  Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas 


thought  is  rapidly  spreading  that  help-  calls  on  accounts  which  are  not  forming 
fulness  rather  than  boasting  and  loud  properly  in  order  to  determine  any  de¬ 
claims  is  the  best  method  of  increasing  ticiencics  on  the  part  of  the  salesman, 
local  linage.  .  which  are  then  discussed  with  him. 

“It  has  always  been  our  belief  that  the  “Salesmen  are  provided  with  two  data 
tirst  requisite  for  success  on  the  part  of  books.  One  which  is  pocket  size  contains 
a  newspaper  salesman  is  to  obtain  com-  facts  and  figures  about  Greater  Milwaukee 
plete  confidence  of  his  accounts,”  was  the  as  follows :  comparison  of  news  service 
way  the  modern  idea  is  expressed  by  and  features  of  Milwaukee  newspapers, 
Thonjas  P.  Collins,  advertising  manager  Milwaukee  newspaper  advertising  linage 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who  was  also  by  classifications  annually  for  the  past  six 
asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  give  his  years,  Milwaukee  newspaper  circulation 
views  on  the  subject.  recapitulated  from  A.B.C.  statements  cov- 

“In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  for  him  ering  the  last  10  years;  six  year  industrial 
to  study  Uk  business  of  each  account  so  summary  of  Milwaukee  according  to  vari- 
that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  our  lines  of  business,  statistics  on  popula- 
genuinc  counsel  and  service  to  the  ac-  tion,  building  activity,  automobile  owner- 
counts  in  connection  with  their  advertis-  ship,  incomes,  etc.,  and  rate  cards  of  all 
ing  programs,”  Mr,  Collins  answered.  Milwaukee  newspapers. 

“We  have  no  special  method  of  train-  “Salesmen  are  also  provided  with  a 
ing  our  salesnK-a  PrcAlems  of  a  general  loose  leaf  data  book  which  will  hold  an 
nature  are  discussed  at  a  weekly  staff  RVz  by  11  inch  sheet.  In  this  way  they 
meeting.  Individual  problems  are  dis-  keep  monthly  circulation  statements, 
cussed  by  the  salesman  and  his  department  nwnthly  advertising  records  of  their  ac- 
manager.  counts,  and  other  material  given  tlwm 

"Department  managers  do  not,  except  from  time  to  time,  such  as  special  circula- 
on  rare  occasions,  call  upon  accounts  with  tion  surveys,  testimonial  letters,  records 
salesmen,  preferring  to  make  individual  of  specific  results  from  ncwsiLijicr  adver¬ 
tising  and  copies  of  various  kinds  of  pro¬ 
motional  literature  which  we  issue.  Such 
material  is  customarily  distributed  to  the 
men  at  one  of  the  staff  meetings  and 
carefully  explained  to  them  at  that  time. 

“We  do  not  individually  reward  men 
who  make  es[)ecially  good  showings,  other 
than  taking  their  record  of  performance 
into  consideration  in  making  payroll  in¬ 
creases.  We  have  a  bonus  plan,  whereby 
the  department  as  a  whole  receives  a 
bonus  at  a  rate  of  a  certain  amount  per 
line  for  linage  increases  during  a  given 
three  months’  period  over  the  similv 
ix'riod  of  the  previous  year.  This  bonus 
is  divided  equally  among  all  salesmen  in 
the  department. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  such  a  system 
is  unfair  in  that  the  reward  is  not  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  amount  of  effort 
put  foUh.  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
more  energetic  members  of  the  staff  take 
it  ujion  themselves  to  pep  up  the  others 
in  order  that  a  maximum  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  obtained  in  all  classifications 
of  accounts.  In  any  event  the  men  seem 
to  prefer  this  plan  to  a  previous  one  based 
on  individual  merit.” 

While  many  agree  that  modern  methods 
of  local  space  selling  are  now  followed 
almost  universally,  others  are  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  progress  insisting  it  is  slower 
than  need  be. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Robert  Distiue. 
production  manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  for  instance,  that  newspaper  space 
should  be  sold  as  insurance  is  sold,  as  an 
investment  in  the  future  by  constant 
reiteration  of  the  name  and  service  of  a 
store. 

By  copywriting  Mr.  Disque  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  he  has  seen  ideas  of  his  build  small 
out-of-the-way  stores  into  large  local 
institutions. 

“Convincing  ideas  are  a  splendid  means 
of  selling  space,  Mr.  Disque  said,  "but 
what  all  salesmen  must  remember  is  that 
consistent  advertising  is  alone  really  valu¬ 
able,  both  to  the  advertiser  and  to  the 
newspaper.” 


SEPARA'nNG  COAST  PAPERS 

The  Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune  has 
been  made  an  independent  unit  in  the 
chain  of  newspapers  conducted  by  George 
Morell.  For  the  past  three  years  the 
Tribune  has  been  circulated  with  the 
Palo  Alto  Times.  The  separation  of 
these  two  papers  will  become  effective 
some  time  before  March  1.  Sam  H. 
Winklehleck.  business  manager,  will  be 
made  publisher. 


ADDS  BOOK  PAGE 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
has  recently  started  a  book  page  which  is 
published  every  Monday  afternoon,  edited 
by  .\rthur  C.  Bartlett. 


GUSHER”  LAUNCHED  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 


At  OKLAHQ 

c4new 
cMaior 


iistep 


.  *CITY.  * . 


Type  of  copy  used  in  Oklahoma  City  community  advertising,  featuring  oil  “gusher*' 
which  acted  as  spur  to  city’s  business  men. 


5,0(XJ-barrel  “gusher”  shooting  high 
in  the  air  above  the  oil  fields  outside 


advertising  agency,  was  summoned  to  pre¬ 
pare  copy  and  place  the  advertising.  In 
less  than  a  month  after  the  appearance  of 
the  “gusher"  copy  was  being  carried  in 
leading  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  first  advertisements  full-page  size 
featured  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
a  flowing  oil  well  with  views  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  surrounding  it,  and  the  copy 
listed  various  industries  awaiting  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  city. 
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21  AUTO  MANUFACTURERS  PROMISE 
INCREASED  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

Symposium  Gathered  by  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  Shows  All  but  One 
Interviewed  Adding  to  Daily  Press  Appropriations — Stutz 
Head  Refers  to  Papers  as  “Sharp-shooting  Media*’ 


A  UTOMOBILE  manufacturers  are 
demonstrating  they  mean  business  as 
the  New  York  Automobile  Show  which 
closed  last  week  sounded  the  opening  gun 
of  the  automotive  year.  Of  22  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertisir'»  plans,  information  on 
which  was  Stained  this  week  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  only 
one  declared  newspapers  would  be  cut 
during  1929.  Others  promised  iiKreased 
linage  in  newspapers  which  Q>1.  E.  S. 
tiorrell,  vice-president  of  the  Stutz  Motor 
Car  Company,  referred  to  as  the  “sharp- 
shfxjters’  medium.” 

“The  Stutz  Motor  Car  Company  will 
use  newspaper  advertising  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  ever  before  during  1929,”  Col. 
(iorrell  declared. 

“Our  dealers  and  distributors  appreciate 
the  newspajxr’s  vital  necessity  and,  of 
course,  the  Stutz  Motor  Company  knows 
from  experience  the  part  that  newspapers 
can  and  must  play.  As  the  battle  lines 
are  drawn  more  closely  in  the  motor  car 
sales  field,  the  particular  tasks  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  becoming  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent 

“It  has  been  my  observation  that  there 
is  a  close  comparison  between  the  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  of  automobile  advertising 
and  the  methods  of  contest  on  the  battle- 
fieid.  Magazine  advertising  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  big  cannon,  which  is  not 
aimed  closely,  but  does  its  work  in  a 
general  way  throughout  the  attacked  arra. 
Newspaper  advertising  is  like  the  artil¬ 
lery,  which  is  directed  at  the  vulnerable 
portions  of  the  opposing  line,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  final  and  individual  effort. 
This  latter  phase,  which  singles  out  the 
individual  ‘enemies’  is  the  direct  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  is  comparable  to  the  sharp¬ 
shooters’  rifle  fire.” 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  was  quoted  by  the 
Bureau  as  declaring  he  saw  no  reason 
why  “we  should  not  continue  to  progress 
further  and  enjoy  excellent  business.” 

“VVe  will,  in  all  probability,  substan¬ 
tially  increase  our  newspaper  advertising 
appropriation  for  1929,”  J.  E.  Fields,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
said. 

The  bulk  of  Chandler-Qeveland  Motor 
ilar  Company’s  advertising  for  the  past 
has  gone  to  newspaf^rs  and  this  policy  is 
expected  to  be  continued.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
the  Bureau  was  informed,  is  based  on 
production,  and  factories  are  now  running 
at  capacity.  George  Cushing  advertising 
manager  of  the  Graham- Paige  Company, 
said  his  company  would  unquestionably 
increase  its  newspaper  advertising  this 
year. 

John  Willys,  president  of  the  Willys- 
f>verland  Company,  is  credited  with  the 
statement  that  he  considered  newspapers 
have  done  a  most  remarkable  job  in  cre¬ 
ating  good  will  for  the  Willy s-Overland 
cars  and  that  newspapers  have  been  of 
firimary  importance  in  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ward  Canady,  of  the  United 
.States  Advertising  Corporation,  handling 
this  account,  furnished  the  further  infor¬ 
mation  that  Willys-Overland  will  spend 
as  much  or  more  in  1929  than  it  did  in 
1928. 

The  Bureau  declares  it  has  confidential 
information  confirming  the  belief  that  the 
advertising  of  Buick  Motor  Comply, 
Olds  Motor  Works  and  Yellow  Taxicab 
and  Coaching  Manufacturing  Company 
will  be  increased,  while  W.  E.  Fellows, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Oakland-Pon- 
tiac  division  of  General  Motors,  tele¬ 
graphed  ; 

“Vital  impOTtance  of  newspapers  in 
Oakland-Pontiac  advertising  is  shown  by 
the  increase  of  nearly  1,(^  newspaper 
schedules  for  1929  over  1928.” 

Of  the  many  automobile  concerns  con¬ 
tact  by  die  Bureau’s  offices  only  one 


indicated  a  cut  in  the  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation. 

Plans  for.  other  companies  as  gathered 
by  the  Bureau  are: 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company  —  The 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising  done  by 
this  company  is  determined  largely  by 
production.  The  Bureau  is  in  receipt  of 
some  confidential  information  relative  to 
the  advertising  {dans  of  this  company, 
but  the  only  information  to  be  released  is 
that  the  Chevrdet  1929  production  calls 
for  1,250,000  cars. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company — David 
R.  Erwin,  assistant  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  says: 

“We  are  planning  to  spend  in  1929  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000  in  the  newspapers. 
This  is  an  increase  of  approximately 
over  expenditure  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1928.  We  are  increasing 
our  expenditure  because  we  are  antici- 
(ating  for  next  year  a  healthy  increa^ 
in  our  sales,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  in 
order  to  get  this  increase  we  must  go 
after  business  even  more  aggressively 
than  we  have  this  year.  We  feel  that  the 
newspapers  are  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance.” 

Auburn  Automobile  Company — H.  G. 
Hersh  writes: 

‘Auburn’s  program  for  1929  will  be 
practically  doubled  and  approximately 
$3,000,000  will  be  spent  for  advertising 
in  the  various  units  manufactured  by  the 
Auburn  Automobile  Company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  Including  the  distributor’s 
share  of  newspaper  advertising,  as  ^1 
newspaper  advertising  is  on  a  50-50  basis, 
practically  two-thirds  of  this  amount  will 
be  spent  in  newspaper  advertising.” 

Ford  Motor  Company — It  is  generally 
believed  that  Ford  will  release  an  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  campaign  during  1929,  but 
no  authoritative  announcement  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  Fred  Black,  advertising  manager, 
says : 

“Unfortunately  we  have  no  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  prophecy  of  what  the  news¬ 
papers  may  expect  from  us  next  year. 
We  look  upon  newspapers  as  a  medium 
which  we  can  use  without  planning  so 
far  in  advance,  and  as  you  Imow  we  do 
not  make  appropriations  as  is  ordinarily 
done  by  most  companies.” 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company — This  inter¬ 
esting  statement  was  made  by  H.  DeHart, 
advertising  manager: 

“In  a  general  way  we  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  most  aggressive  newspaper  sch^ule 
during  the  coming  year.  This  year  we 
are  going  back  into  the  newspapers  with 
both  feet.” 

Nash  Motors  Company — No  change  in 
the  Nash  advertising  policy  is  to  be  made 
for  1929.  Newspapers  as  in  1928  are  to 
be  the  backbone  of  all  advertising.  E.  J. 
Trave*"*  advertising  manager,  made  the 
following  statement  on  December  28: 

“By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  appro¬ 
priation,  each  year,  is  expended  in  news- 
(laper  advertising.  We  have  always  con- 
.sidered  newspapers  as  the  backbone  of 
our  campaign.” 

Studeiiaker  Cori^ation — This  company 
unll  substantially  increase  its  advertising 
appropriations  for  1929,  according  to 
J.  M.  Qeary,  sales  manager,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Western  Manager  of  the 
Bureau  on  January  2.  The  first  quarter 
of  1929  will  show  a  most  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  newspapers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1928. 

Gardner  Motor  C^r  Company,  Inc. — 
This  company  is  planning  a  25%  increase 
in  its  newspaper  appropriation  with  no 
increase  in  its  general  appropriation. 

Moon  Motors  Company — This  is  the 
only  company  interviewed  that  is  cutting 
its  newspaper  appropriation.  It  is  doing 
so  for  a  three  months’  trial  poster  cam¬ 
paign. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company — Offi¬ 
cials  of  this  organization  stated  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  dieir  advertising 


PUBLISHER’S  SON  DIREC'TED 
QUESTION  MARK’S  FLIGHT 

lyT AJ.  CARL  SPATZ,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Question 
Mark,  which  broke  all  previous  en¬ 
durance  flight  records,  is  a  son  of 
Charles  B.  Spatz,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boyertown  (Pa.) 
Democrat.  He  worked  in  the  plant 
of  his  father  when  a  hoy  and 
learned  the  printing  trade. 

In  1911  he  was  appointed  to 
West  Point  Military  Academy, 
graduating  in  1914.  He  served 
overseas  in  the  World  War  as  a 
pilot,  and  later  as  Flight  Com¬ 
mander  and  was  awarded  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  for 
extraordinary  heroism  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  offensive. 


for  1928  had  been  spent  in  the  newspapers 
and  they  believe  their  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  largest  pdaced  for  any 
motor  truck.  Their  newspaper  invest¬ 
ment  for  1929  will  be  still  larger. 

Marmon  Motor  Car  Company — This 
company  will  increase  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

Hudson  Motor  CiT  (Company — The 
newspaper  advertising  of  this  company 
will  be  most  substantially  increased  dur¬ 
ing  1929.  The  Bureau  is  requested  not 
to  reveal  the  amount  of  the  increase  at 
present. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company — Hupp’s 
newspaper  advertising  during  1929  will 
be  substantially  increased  and  the  amount 
of  the  increase  will  be  determined  by  in¬ 
creased  production. 

NEW  TITLE  FOR  THOMSON 

President  of  A.  B.  C.  Is  Now  a  Director 
of  Public  Relations 

Philip  L.  Thomson,  publicity  manager 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  has  a  new 
title,  it  was  an- 
nounced  this 
week.  He  is  now 
known  as  director 
of  public  relations 
of  his  company. 

“T  his  more 
adequately 
describes  the 
broad  scope  of 
Mr.  Thomson’s 
work,”  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by 
the  company’s  in¬ 
formation  depart¬ 
ment  this  week  Philif  L.  Thomson 
declared,  "rhe 

work  covers  “the  whole  field  of  organ¬ 
ized  contacts  which  the  Western  Electric 
Company  enjoys,  including  not  only  its 
advertising  but  its  information  bureau, 
its  motion  picture  bureau,  company  pub¬ 
lications,  company  representation  in  asso¬ 
ciations  of  all  kinds,  etc.” 

W'.  A.  Wolff,  who  has  long  been  a 
member  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  staff  in 
charge  of  production  and  service,  as- 
•umes  tbc  title  of  advertising  manager 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Thomson  has  been 
publicity  manager  of  Western  Electric 
for  the  past  18  years. 

DAILY  INSURES  STAFF 

The  Longvicur  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
has  provided  a  group  insurance  program 
that  embraces  life,  health  and  accident  for 
its  staff.  Augmenting  this  plan  is  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical  contract  with  a  local 
hospital,  whereby  employes  receive  medi 
cal  attention,  including  also  medicines 
for  general  ailments  without  payment. 
F.ach  staff  member  pays  a  small  fee  for 
this  service.  J.  M.  McClelland  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  News. 

TO  BUILD  $500,000  PLANT 

The  Springfield  (O.)  Nexvs-Sun  has  let 
the  contract  for  a  new  $500,000  building 
to  house  the  two  papers,  which  are  owned 
by  former  Governor  James  M.  Cox  of 
Ohio. 


ATWCX)D  IS  PROMOTED 
BY  GANNETT  PAPERS 

Made  Associate  Editor  of  Group— 
Harry  T.  Madden  Is  New  Bust  new 
Manager  of  Eagle  Succeeding 
E.  G.  Martin 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  by 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  of  the  appointment  of  M. 


M.  V.  Atwood  IIassy  T.  Maddik 

V.  .\twood,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  as  associate 
editor  of  the  group.  At  the  same  time  in 
Brooklyn,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eagle,  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Harry  T.  Madden  as  business 
manager  of  the  newest  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per,  succeeding  E.  G.  Martin,  who  sold 
his  stock  interest  and  has  retired. 

Mr.  Atwood’s  promotion  resulted  in  a 
number  of  changes  on  the  Times-Union. 
Paul  Benton  is  the  new  managing  editor 
succeeding  Mr.  Atwood.  The  position  of 
news  editor  has  been  created  and  is  idled 
by  J.  Roy  Elliott,  former  city  editor. 
William  F.  Butler  has  been  made  city 
editor  and  Francis  Bonn  assignment 
editor. 

Immediately  after  his  promotion  Mr. 
Madden  announced  that  John  Dean  would 
succeed  him  as  display  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Gannett  said  in  the  staff  notice  of 
Mr.  Atwood’s  appointment  that  the  new 
office  did  not  constitute  the  establishment 
of  any  “overlordship  for  the  ^oup.”  He 
has  always  insisted  on  a  policy  of  lo^ 
autonomy  and  that  policy  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  graduated  in  1910 
from  Cornell  University,  where  he  wu 
awarded  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  While 
at  college,  he  was  campus  reporter  of  the 
Ithaca  News,  and  he  continued  a  year 
with  that  paper  after  he  was  graduated 
Then  from  1911  to  1924  he  bought  and 
operated  weekly  papers  in  Tompkins 
County,  New  York,  the  Locke  Courier, 
the  IVeekly  Ithacan,  the  Dryden  Free- 
•.•ille  Press  and  the  Trumansburg  Fret 
Press  and  Sentinel.  At  the  same  time 
in  1918  he  became  connected  with  the 
extension  department  of  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  (College,  where,  among  othCT 
duties,  he  taught  journalism.  He  is 
author  of  a  book  called  “The  Country 
Weekly.” 

In  1924  he  resigned  from  Cornell  and 
sold  his  papers  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  He 
was  made  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Mr.  Madden  reaches  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Eagle  at  the  age  of  32.  He 
began  his  career  in  Minneapolis,  where 
he  was,  at  19,  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Vocgeli  Drug  Company,  operating  a 
chain  of  drug  stores.  This  was  from 
1915  to  1917.  In  the  latter  year  he  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private  and  went  oversCM 
with  the  First  Division.  He  served  in 
France  and  with  the  army  of  occupation 
until  1919  when  he  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  service  he  won  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant. 

In  1919  he  re-entered  advertising  work 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Betting- 
Thompson  Cortrpany,  a  Minneapolis  ad¬ 
vertising  aj^ncy.  He  remained  with  this 
agency  until  1923.  Then  he  was  made 
promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
American.  He  left  the  American  to  open 
his  own  office  as  advertising  counselor, 
and  it  was  from  this  work  that  he  joined 
.the  staff  of  the  Eagle  two  years  ago. 
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TRADE  EDITOR  ON  STAND  AT  UTILITY  HEARING 


W.  H.  Onken,  Jr.,  of  Electrical  World  Testifies  in  Washington  —  President  of  Women’s  Clubs  Declares 


Agency  Paid  Her  for  Magazine  Articles 


W  ASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Jan.  17.— The 

W  ,.A\tnr  ni  a  nrnminent  electrical 


"  editor  of  a  prominent  electrical 
magazine  which  frequently  publishes  ar¬ 
ticles  on  utility  matters  of  importance  to 
the  nation  on  questions  of  private  versus 
government  control  of  water  power,  was 
shown  to  have  acted  in  the  role  of  chair¬ 
man  on  three  separate  committees  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
at  hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  during  the  past  week. 

William  Henry  Onken,  Jr.,  editor  of 
Electrical  IV arid,  a  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lication,  testified  during  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  probe  of  the  power  industry  s 
propaganda  activities  on  Jan.  16  that  he 
is  now  acting  as  chairman  of  the  prize 
awards,  memorial,  and  membership 
committees  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  He  declared  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Electrical  World  is  against  gov¬ 
ernment  or  municipal  ownership  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  but  denied  that  there  was  one 
cent  of  utility  money  invested  in 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  stock, 
to  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Onken  told  the  commission’s  chief 
counsel.  Judge  Robert  E.  Healy,  that  he 
had  prepared  a  30  to  40  page  manuscript 
entitled  “Primer  of  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers  for  Utility  Speakers.”  He  also 
testified  under  questioning  by  Judge 
Healy  that  M.  S.  Sloan,  president  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company,  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  he  be  employed  to  assist  in 
a  utility  survey  of  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario.  Canada.  He  said  that  all  he  did 
in  this  connection  was  to  check  over  a 
report  on  the  survey  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  readable  to  laymen. 

Another  editor,  Henry  C.  Spur,  of 
Public  Utility  Reports,  published  by  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  Reports,  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  told  the  commission’s  chief  coun¬ 
sel  that  a  total  of  $70,496  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  support  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  by  utility  complies  from  1922  to 
1928,  inclusive.  This  total  included  a 
donation  of  $7,000  made  by  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  last  year, 
made  upon  appeal  of  the  corporation  _  to 
offset  a  deficit.  The  contributions  varied 
in  amounts  from  year  to  year  from  $1.- 
900  in  1723  to  $18,678  in  1924. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Judge 
Healy,  the  witness  said  that  sto^  in  the 
corporation  is  in  the  hands  of  Orlando  B. 
Willcox,  a  New  York  attorney,  who  is 
president;  Bernard  Flexner,  a  New  York 
attorney ;  P.  H.  Gadsden,  of  Philadelphia, 
vice  president  of  the  United  Gas  Improve¬ 
ment  Compapy;  E.  K.  Hall,  of  New 
York,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
CKsen  D.  Young,  of  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  The  corporation,  he  said,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  reports  since  1920,  succeeding 
the  lawyers’  Cooperative  Publishing 
Company,  which  performed  the  function 
prior  to  that  time. 

In  addition  to  Public  Utility  Reports, 
which  was  a  tabulation  of  decisions  of 
public  service  commissions  and  courts 
on  utility  ca-ses.  Public  Utility  Reports, 
Inc.,  also  published  utility  question  sheets, 
text  books,  lectures,  and  another  publica¬ 
tion  known  as  Fortnightly,  Mr.  Spur 
said.  Fortnightly,  according  to  Mr. 
Spur,  comprised  editorials  on  utility  sub¬ 
jects,  but  when  questioned  by  Ju<lge 
Heal  y  as  to  whether  these  editorials  were 
opposed  to  government  control,  Mr.  Spur 
could  not  remember.  The  text  books,  he 
said,  dealt  with  motor  vehicle  transpor¬ 
tation  and  one  was  called  “Guilding 
^nciplcs  of  Public  Service  Regula¬ 
tions.”  These  books  are  “sel f -support - 
•ng.”  being  purchased  largely  by  utility 
organizations,  lawyers,  and  libraries.  Mr. 
Spur  did  not  recall  any  “students”  who 
®ay  have  purchased  the  texts.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  the  question  sheets  or  other 
publications  favored  the  utilities. 

Mr.  Spur  admitted  under  questioning 
that  Public  Utility  Reports,  Inc.,  may  be 
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construed  as  “owned  and  operated”  by 
the  utilities.  He  was  shown  copies  of 
Fortnightly  dated  at  various  periods  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  containing  quotations 
on  speeches  made  by  Paul  S.  Clapp, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association,  which  denounced 
in  no  uncertain  language  government 
control  of  Boulder  Dam,  Muscle  Shoals, 
and  other  projects,  and  greatly  favoring 
private  ownership.  Mr.  Spur  admitted 
that  the  articles  might  be  construed  as 
attacking  government  control,  and  were 
certainly  in  favor  of  private  ownership. 

Statistics  of  Public  Utility  Reports. 
Inc.,  which  were  produced  upon  Federal 
Trade  Commission  sub|Kiena,  indicated 
that  nine  per  cent  of  the  corporation's 
gross  business  of  $828,433  during  the 
1922-28  period,  was  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  jMiblic  utility  enterprises. 

Judge  Healy  tried  to  bring  out  that,  in 
preparing  synopses  of  pilblic  service  com¬ 
mission  and  court  decisions  for  Public 
L’tility  Reports,  Mr.  Spur  would  have 
am.ple  opportunity  of  favoring  the  utility- 
corporations.  This  allegation  was  em- 
t>hatically  denied  by  Mr.  Spur,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  “biased  reports”  could  be  of 
no  real  value  to  any  organization,  pub¬ 
lic  utility  or  otherwise.  Judge  Healy 
asked  Mr.  Spur  if  he  could  not  see  the 
impropriety  of  an  organization,  admitted¬ 
ly  underwritten  by  public  utility  com¬ 
panies,  publishing  a  report  on  court 
decisions  affecting  those  same  companies. 
Mr.  Spur  said  that  he  could  see  no 
“impropriety”  and  explained  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  decisions  written  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  Reports  were  decisions  “un¬ 
favorable”  to  the  utilities. 

A.  Stedman  Hills,  business  manager  of 
Public  Utility  Reports,  testified  that 
while  contributions  were  received,  the 
publication’s  committee  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  from  utility  concerns,  the  main  bulk 
of  the  business  was  through  sale  of  text 
books,  etc.  He  objected  to  the  infer¬ 
ences  made  by  Commission’s  counsel  that 


the  utility  organizations  had  a  hand  in 
influencing  preparation  of  material  in  the 
various  publications  of  Public  Utility 
Repf>rts,  Inc. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs,  appeared  at  the  power  in¬ 
quiry  on  Jan.  11,  and  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mitted  a  stattement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  as  an  explanation  of  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  she  had  written  on  utility  subjects. 

Mrs.  Sherman  vigorously  denied  ever 
having  written  any  articles  for  the  Na 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  or  ever 
having  been  uiwn  the  payroll  of  that 
organization.  She  declared  that  articles 
written  by  her  while  president  of  the 
women’s  organization,  "were  written  sole¬ 
ly  and  purely  to  assist  the  work  of  that 
organization.’’ 

"They  were  written  by  me,”  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
man  declared,  “to  forward  the  cause  of 
Itetfer  working  and  living  conditions  in 
the  home,  a  matter  which  the  Federation 
has  very  greatly  at  heart  and  in  which 
field  it  not  only  has  accomplishetl  much 
but  in  which  it  feels  there  is  much  more 
to  he  done.”  *  *  *  “If  the  articles  were 
■l>roj)aganda,’  they  were  propaganda  for 
liefter  homes,  better  living  conditions — 
not  propaganda  for  any  business  or  in- 
<liistrial  organization. 

“Contrary  to  insinuations  and  outright 
declarations,  there  was  not  a  single  one 
of  those  articles  which  had  any  bearing 
upon  water  power  or  kindred  subjects.” 

In  her  statement  Mrs.  Sherman  re¬ 
lated  how  arrangements  were  made  with 
lajrd  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  whereby  she 
was  to  receive  $^>(X)  for  one  article  a 
month  for  one  year  and  was  to  be  paid 
directly  by  the  agency. 

Mrs.  Sherman  explained  that  for  more 
than  20  years  the  (>neral  I'ederation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  has  permitted  its  presi¬ 
dents  to  write  magazine  articles  and 
leceive  personally  the  prices  paid  for  the 
articles.  With  the  fimndation  of  the 
General  Federation’s  Home  Equipment 


DAILY  MODERNIZES  ITS  PLANT 


Survey,  Mrs.  Sherman  said,  great  value 
was  added  to  the  presklent’s  articles,  but 
the  fact  that  the  articles  were  appearing 
exclusively  in  iVoman’s  Hoiw  Com¬ 
panion  and  Country  Gentleman  made  it 
necessary  to  devise  some  means  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  articles  without  discrimination 
toward  any  magazines. 

“The  project  as  first  developed,”  Mrs. 
Sherman’s  statement  said  “involved  seek¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  contributions  from 
outside  agencies,  this  increase  to  be  used 
as  a  publicity  fund  amounting  to  the 
minimum  cost  of  two  short  articles  a 
month  for  a  year — the  two  short  articles 
to  be  rated  at  $^  each,  or  one  long 
article  at  $600.  Furthermore,  this  fund, 
as  all  other  moneys,  was  to  be  directly 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
General  Fe<leration — the  only  difference 
l)emg  that  this  fund  would  ^  a  revolv¬ 
ing  or  underwriting  fund.  From  it  would 
be  paid  promptly  and  regularly  to  the 
president  the  average  compensation  paid 
for  articles  under  exclusive  magazine 
contracts.  The  articles  then  could  be 
offered  to  various  magazines  for  the  best 
price  obtainable,  payments  —  whether 
amounting  to  more  or  less  than  that  paid 
to  the  president— going  back  to  the  re¬ 
volving  fund.  This  arrangement  would 
leave  the  Federation  free  to  negotiate  to 
letter  a<lvantage  with  publishers  since  the 
contracts  could  be  ma<le  without  the 
pressure  due  to  any  need  of  immediate 
placements. 

“The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  fall 
of  1926  with  the  managing  director  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  who 
was  asked  whether  the  Association  would, 
in  addition  to  its  previously  pledged  con¬ 
tribution,  in  connection  with  Federation’s 
Home  Equipment  Survey,  provide  the 
underwriting  and  revolving  fund.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  then  made  with  the 
I>or<l  &  Thomas  and  Logan  .Agency  for 
the  placement  of  one  article  a  month  for 
a  year  at  $600  under  an  underw  riting  and 
revolving  fund.  This  arrangement  wa.s 
renewed  for  12  months,  beginning  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  for  1928.  From  that  time  on  I 
sent  my  articles  to  the  Logan  Agency  and 
rereiv^  payment  directly  from  the 
agency. 

“I  have  three  times  atklressed  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association’s 
conventions  and  felt  honored  by  the  in¬ 
vitations. 

“For  making  these  addresses  I  have 
received  no  fee,  but  had  my  traveling  ami 
hotel  expenses  paid ;  the  amount  receive*! 
on  these  occasions  for  the  three  conven¬ 
tions  totals  less  than  $325. 

Following  completion  of  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
man’s  statement,  judge  Healy  questioned 
her  on  several  points  brought  out  in  tl>e 
.statement.  She  admitted  writing  articles 
for  such  magazines  as  Farmer,  Prairie 
Farmer,  and  Farm  Life  direct,  before  be¬ 
coming  affiliated  with  the  advertising  firm 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 

Following  negotiations  with  Merlin  H. 
Aylesworth,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  that 
organization  paid  Ixird  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  $690  per  month,  which  kept  $90. 

After  this  new  arrangement  began  to 
function,  Mrs.  Sherman’s  articles  made 
entree  into  such  magazines  as  the 
Country  Gentleman,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
and  Delineator.  It  was  further  ascertain¬ 
ed  that  in  a  period  of  three  years,  about 
1925-27,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Gubs  received  contributions 
aggregating  $80,000  for  the  survey  work 
referred  to  in  Mrs.  Sherman’s  statement. 


Following  the  modern  trend  in  making  bnsiness  offices  atlraetive  and  pleasant, 
the  Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger  has  remodeled  the  front  of  its  bnilding  and 
the  main  office.  Photo  shows  the  business  office,  the  walls  of  which  are  done 
in  tinted  stucco.  A  beamed  ceiling  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  room  and 
banishes  the  old-time  drabness  of  the  everyday  business  office.  The  new 
entrance  to  the  building  is  entirely  of  hronie.  H.  P.  Wiggins  is  president  of 
the  Messenger  and  Bert  F.  Kline,  manager. 


UNIONTOWN  EDITOR  RESIGNS 


John  O’Donnell,  for  14  years  editor  of 
the  Uniontmvn  (Pa.)  Nexvs-Stemdard 
has  resigned.  Mr.  O’Donnell  prior  to 
locating  at  I’niontown  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 
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COMPARABLE  UNAGE  STATISTICS  NOW 
AVAILABLE  FOR  83  CITIES 

Edit(Mr  &  Publisher  Concludes  Deal  With  Media  Records,  Inc., 
and  Will  PuUish  Figures  for  393  Newspapers 
Monthly — How  Advertisements  Are  Measured 


.  J 


^OM  PARABLE  standardized  ncws- 
_  paper  linafirc  statistics  on  papers 
in  cities  of  KXI.OUO  and  over  are  now 
available  for  the  lirst  time  in  advertising 
history.  A  year  of  rather  uphill  work  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  has  accomplished 
the  standardization  once  considered  im¬ 
possible,  and  comparative  figures  become 
obtainable  automatically  with  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  organization’s  second  year. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  year  also 
brings  the  announcement  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  concluded  between  Editok 
&  PfBLisuER  and  Media  Records,  Inc., 
by  which  linage  statistics  for  393  news¬ 
papers  in  83  cities  of  100,000  population 
and  over  will  be  printed  monthly  in  this 
publication  beginning  February,  when 
January  figures  will  Be  ready. 

“1  he  year  has  demonstrated  that  the 
theory  of  standardization  of  newspaper 
linage  statistics  is  100  per  cent  acce|>tal)le 
to  publishers  and  advertising  agents," 
said  William  D.  Nugent,  vice-president 
of  Media  Records  this  week.  “Although 
it  has  not  been  ‘a  lied  of  roses*  we  have 
obtained  widespread  acceptance  of  our 
definition  of  local  and  national  space. 
Our  plan  of  making  sefiaratc  classifica¬ 
tions  for  automobile  and  financial  linage 
in  order  to  aid  in  standardization  of  the 
statistics  has  generally  been  approved. 

“We  have  adhered  strictly  to  what  we 
originally  determined  was  our  chief  func¬ 
tion — tliat  of  furnishing  standardized 
economic  facts  on  newspafier  advertising. 
^\'e  have  not  tried  to  be,  nor  will  we  ever 
try  to  be,  a  police  force,  telling  news¬ 
papers  what  and  what  not  to  do.  We 
iiave  retained  the  original  framework  set 
up  in  January,  1928,  so  that  the  January 
reports  of  1929  will  be  the  first  compar- 
alAc  standardized  reports  ever  issued.” 

Mr.  Nugent  told  how  the  idea  behind 
Media  Records  came  into  being.  Charles 
and  Harry  T.  R«Kk,  brothers,  concluded 
that  what  was  needed  in  this  field  above 
all  was  standardization.  There  arc  three 
factors  in  selling,  they  reasoned:  (1) 
the  market;  (2)  the  newspaper;  (3)  the 
experience  and  judgments  of  advertisers 
who  have  used  a  given  newspaper  in  a 
given  market.  The  only  dependable 
method  of  obtaining  data  on  the  third 
selling  factor  was  through  standardized 
linage.  Before  1928  this  was  the  weak 
link  in  the  chain. 

The  Rock  brothers  believed  there  was 
a  demand  for  such  standardized  informa¬ 
tion.  Before  their  idea  was  more  than 
a  dream,  more  than  20  important  agen¬ 
cies  had  signed  contracts  for  the  service 
they  promised  to  deliver  through  the  un- 
form^  Media  Records. 

The  first  step  was  to  pick  cities  of  100,- 
000  or  over,  representative  of  the  major 
markets  of  America.  Then  the  difficult 
problems  of  definition  confronted  the 
pioneer.  The  statistics  to  be  gathered 
must  be  divided  broadly  at  least  into 
local,  national  and  classified.  No  one 
had  ever  before  definitely  defined  the 
difference  between  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Media  Records  set  up  this 
rule,  approved  by  the  agencies,  and,  with 
some  fuss,  by  newspapers : 

“Local  advertising  is  essentially  adver¬ 
tising  of  retail  store  business;  national 
advertising  is  the  advertising  of  pr^ucts 
generally  on  sale  in  various  stores  in  the 
territory  distributed  by  manufac^rers  or 
by  local  jobbers  whose  business  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  retail  trade.” 

Media  Records  further  subdivided  the 
classifications  presented  until  what  was 
finally  offered  in  recapitulation  figures 
w’as  local  dtsplav,  national  display,  auto¬ 
motive  display,  financial  display,  classified 
advertising,  and  in  some  cities  .IcRal 
classified.  I-ocal  disj^ay  is  subdivided 
into  28  different  classifi«tions ;  automo¬ 
tive  into  seven  classifications,  and  finan¬ 
cial  into  four.  For  the  first  time  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  was  broken  down 
by  Media  Records  into  28  different  class¬ 


ifications  and  also  bargain  basement  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  20  agencies  that  signed  Media 
Records  contracts  before  the  organization 
liegan  operation  liave  been  increased  to 

61  _  and  80  newspapers  are  also  sub¬ 
scribing.  They  are  furnished  with 
monthly  reports  in  mineograph  and 
printed  quarterly  reports. 

“All  sorts  of  interesting  facts  have 
been  revealed  by  our  monthly  reports,” 
said  Mr.  Nugent.  “Every  now  and  then, 
uncovering  new  information,  we  send 
special  bulletins  to  our  subscribers.” 

The  task  of  measuring  accurately  and 
publishing  regularly  the  linage  figures  of 
393  newspapers  is  no  small  matter,  but 
the  Rock  brothers  claim  they  liave  mas¬ 
tered  it.  They  have  three  offices  where 
papers  are  received  and  measured.  New 
V'ork,  Columbus  and  San  Francisco.  The 
three  offices  require  a  total  operating 
force  of  250.  .\n  Editor  &  Publisher 
reporter  visited  the  New  York  plant. 
Cliarles  E.  Rock,  who  showed  him 
around,  declared  the  operations  there 
were  duplicated  at  the  other  offices. 

A  well  lighted  room  is  filled  with  the 

62  workers  needed  in  the  New  York 
office.  (Operations  begin  at  one  end  and 
work  down  to  the  other.  .At  the  far  end 
workers  measure  the  papers.  Space  is 
measured  as  run,  not  as  ordered.  Every 
measurement  is  checked  and  re-checked. 
The  next  step  is  journalizing  the  figures 
as  they  are  marked  down  on  the  papers 
by  the  first  worker.  The  journalizer 
works  on  an  adding  machine  totaling  the 
figures  every  five  or  six  pages.  He 
traces  his  tape  of  added  figures  between 
the  first  and  second  page  of  a  paper  and 
it  is  passed  to  the  posting  operator.  This 
operator  has  ledger  card  for  each  dis¬ 
play  advertisement  on  which  is  kept  a 
record  of  the  size,  of  copy,  the  date  of 
issue,  and  the  edition  in  which  it  appears. 

“We  keep  the  advertising  history  of 
these  393  newspapers  as  carefully  as  a 
bank  keeps  its  statements,”  Mr.  Rock 
paused  to  comment. 

The  next  job  is  the  department  store 
breakdown.  In  these  measurements  it  is 
the  policy  of  Media  Records  to  take  out 
department  headings  and  signatures.  The 
statistics,  city,  and  newspaper  are  all 
given  code  letters  in  order  that  automatic 
sorting  machinery  can  be  used.  Media 
Records  has  machinery  installed  which 
tabulates  statistics  at  a  rate  of  150  cards 
a  minute  and  sorts  cards  at  the  rate  of 
440  a  minute.  Every  figure  is  checked 
and  rechecked  by  human  hands  before  it 
is  entrusted  to  the  machines. 

Men  and  women  employed  by  Media 
Records  have  been  so  trained  that  they 
can  handle  between  25  and  30  newspapers 
a  day. 

BURDICK  SUCCEEDS  HUTSON 

William  Kidwell  Hutson  has  resigned 
as  manager  of  the  Advertising  Club 
Nervs,  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Oub  of  New  York,  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Ramp  Buildings 
Corporation,  New  York,  Feb.  1.  Rupert 
L.  Burdick,  of  the  staff  of  Marquis 
Regan,  Inc.,  succeeds  him. 

O.  C.  HARN  APPOINTED 

C.  C.  Younggreen,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Association,  has 
at<pointed  O.  C.  Ham,  managing  director 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
general  chairman  of  the  American  con¬ 
vention  of  I.  A.  A.  to  be  held  in  (Thicago 
May  14-16. 

A.  A.  A.  A.  BOARD  TO  MEET 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  will 
hold  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  in  New 
York  Jan.  22-23.  Committee  chairmen 
will  make  their  reports. 


PICTURE  PAPER  SUED  J 

N.  Y.  News  Defendant  in  $50,000  libel 

Action  by  Minister  I 

A  libel  complaint  asking  $50,0(X)  dam¬ 
ages  was  filed  Jan.  4  against  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York  county  by  Rev.  Samuel  E. 

St.  Amant. 

The  minister  objected  to  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  News  Dec.  10,  1^6,  in  < 
which  he  was  accused  by  his  wife  of  < 
living  in  adultery  with  the  correspondent  ' 
of  a  previous  divorce  action.  In  his  . 
complaint.  Rev.  St.  Amant  alleges  that 
the  co-respondent  referred  to  was  his 
foster  mother  by  whom  he  was  legally  I 
adopted  in  1906.  i 

INDIANAPOLIS  TYPOS  ' 

GET  SHORTER  DAY 

_  ( 

Seven  Hour  and  Forty  Minute  Schedule  i 
Agreed  Upon — Union  Permit*  j 
Men  to  Start  at  i 

5:30  P.  M.  1 

.\n  agreement  was  reached  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Indianapolis  newspapers  ami  ' 
Indianapolis  Typographical  Union  No.  1 
last  week,  whereby  members  of  the  union 
working  on  all  three  Indianapolis  papers 
t^Hained  a  seven-hour  and  forty-minute 
day. 

Previously  the  printers  had  worked 
eight  hours.  Officials  of  the  union  saw 
in  the  concession  the  first  step  toward  a 
seven-hour  day. 

The  agreement  went  into  effect  Mon¬ 
day,  as  did  an  agreement  between  the 
publishers  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
the  union  whereby  several  linotype  opera¬ 
tors  come  to  work  at  5:30  p.  m.  instead 
of  6,  as  in  the  past. 

Ten  agate  machines  and  several  ad  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  started  at  5:30  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  in  an  effort  to  have  more  type  set 
for  the  first  edition,  which  goes  to  press 
shortly  after  9  o’clock. 

I’mier  the  old  agreement,  if  the  Star 
wished  to  bring  printers  on  early,  it  was 
necessary  to  send  out  a  special  call  and 
lay  $1  per  man  for  the  call.  With  the 
new  system  it  is  expected  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  overcome. 

The  i>rinters  coming  to  work  at  5:30 
will  work  for  seven  hours  and  forty  min¬ 
utes  and  the  next  shift,  coming  on  at  6:10 
o’clock,  will  work  for  a  similar  period, 
except  in  case  of  overtime. 

HEADS  VARIETY  LIST 

St.  John  Ersine  Leadtug  Judge  of  New 
York  Shown  in  Paper’*  Rating 

The  “critical  box  score”  announced  last 
week  by  Fariely.  theatrical  weekly, 
showed  St.  John  Ervine,  jmest  critic  of 
the  N'W  York  World,  leading  among  the 
New  York  play  reviewers  for  the  first 
half  of  the  season. 

The  score  attempts  to  estimate  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible  the  ability  of  a  critic 
to  judge  a  play  from  the  box-office  stand¬ 
point;  that  is,  to  predict  whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  success  or  a  failure,  judged 
solely  on  its  power  as  a  drawing  card 
with  the  general  public.  Variety’s  mid¬ 
season  rating  follows: 

Ervine  (World)  . 790 

Atkinson  (Times)  . 764 

Littell  (Post)  . 725 

Winchell  ((Graphic)  . 725 

Gabriel  (American)  . 723 

Anderson  (Journal)  . 719 

Cedeman  (Mirror)  . 683 

Hammond  (Tribune)  . 647 

(kirland  (Telegram)  .  .613 

Mantle  (News)  . 583 

Osborn  (Evening  World)  . 433 

CHANGE  IN  A.  N.  A.  DATES 

A  change  in  dates  for  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  was  announced  this  week. 
'The  meeting  will  be  held  at  French  Lick, 
Ind.,  May  27-29  instead  of  May  6-8. 
Stuart  Peabody  of  the  Borden  Sales 
Company,  Inc.,  is  program  chairman,  and 
I  W.  A.  Grove,  Edison  Electric  .\ppliancc 
Company,  is  associate  chairman. 


BUTLER  HONORED  BY 
PRESSMEN^S  UNION 

Buffalo  New*  Publuker  and  A.  N.  P.  A 
Preaident  Given  Honorary 

Memberehip  Card  by 
Pre*ident  Berry 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
t  r  s’  .Association,  j 

was  made  an  hon-  I 

irary  member  of 
he  International 
Printing  Pr^s- 
inen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  when 
he  was  presented 
with  a  union  card 
Jan.  13,  by  Major 
(icorge  L.  Berry, 
president  of  the 
1  n  t  e  m  a  t  ional 
imion  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  and 
installation  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  Local  No.  E.  H.  Butufi 
30.  Mr.  Butler  is 

the  sixth  publisher  in  the  world  to  receive 
this  honor. 

In  his  presentation  speech.  Major 
Berry  declared  Mr.  Butler  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  type  of  employer  who  has 
made  progress  possible  in  the  harp  minus 
relations  between  American  capital  and 
labor.  Tributes  to  Mr.  Butler  were  also 
paid  by  Shuford  B.  Marks,  vice-president 
of  the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U. ;  Rev.  Father 
Edward  J.  Ferger,  manager  and  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times',  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  (Il’Donncll.  also  a  vice-president 
of  the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.;  Walter  W. 
Barrett,  field  representative  of  the  .Allied 
Printing  Trades  Association;  and  Mayor 
Frank  H.  Schwab,  of  Buffalo. 

Officers  installed  at  the  banquet  were: 
David  H.  Graham,  president;  Arthur  J. 
Rietz,  vice-president;  Arthur  J.  Kauhl, 
financial  secretary ;  John  J.  iMtzgerald, 
recording  secretary.  A  tie  vote  occurred 
lietween  the  two  candidates  for  treasurer, 
Edward  Matot  and  Qarence  Schiff- 
macher. 

Other  publishers  who  have  been 
awarded  honorary  union  cards  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Butler  are:  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
New  York  Times;  William  Randolph 
Hearst;  Herman  Black,  Chicago  Am^ 
can;  and  (^rdner  (Bowles,  Des  Afoines 
Register  and  Tribune-Capital.  Ixxi 
Northcliffe.  British  publisher,  was  a 
member  of  the  honorary  group  prior  to 
his  death. 

NEWBELL  HONORED 

Elected  Chairman  of  Advertising  Coua- 
cil’*  Newspaper  Departmental 

.A.  G.  Newbell  of  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  aas 
chosen  chairman  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partmental  of  the  Qiicago  Advertising 
Council  at  the  annual  election  Jan.  10. 
James  F.  Bowers,  Jr.,  of  the  Chicaeo 
Journal  of  Commerce  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  and  the  following  were  made 
members  of  the  departmental : 

H.  K.  Oark,  the  Frank  A.  Munsev 
Company;  J.  T.  McGiveran,  Herald  and 
Examiner ;  D.  F.  McMahon,  Tribune;  S. 
C  Beckwith.  S.  C.  Beckwith  Sjiccial 
Agency;  J.  F.  Kelly.  Woodward  and 
Kelly;  William  T.  Cresmer,  Williams. 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer ;  H.  A.  KcnhleT, 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization,  and  B. 
W.  Blakeslee,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Mason  Warner  of  Mason  Warner 
Company  was  made  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  departmental  and  .\nita 
Simpson  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.  was 
chosen  vice-chairman. 

I  WILUAMSON  NAMED  M.  E. 

J.  R.  Williamson,  for  the  last  several 
weeks  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Richoiond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and,  prior  to  that. 

i  editor  of  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  News,  will 

1  join  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times- 
Hi'rald  and  Press  on  28  as  man:i.:ing 
editor  of  the  two  papers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  19,  1929 

EVOLVING  A  DEALER  TIE-UP  PLAN  THAT  WORKS 


{Present  Dealer-Controlled  System  of  Miller  Rubber  Company  Has  Greatly  Stimulated  Advertising, 
j  Executive  Says — Cites  Different  Plans  Tried  Over  10-Y  ear  Period 


(TEN  years  ago,  on  the  assumption  that 
*  theoretically  a  manufacturer's  respon¬ 
sibility  b  Ran  and  ended  with  the  creating 
for  bis  product  of  a  general  consumer 
j  acceptance  and  was  shar{dy  differentiated 
I  irom  the  dealer’s  obligation  of  focusing 
'  his  efforts  solely  to  directing  tlie  local 
demand  into  his  own  place  of  business, 
we  ran  out  own  advertising  and  urged 
dealers  to  tie  up  to  it  their  own  local 
directioiial  advertising.  It  was  contended 
that  a  factory-controlled.  definitely 
planned  and  skillfully  written  advertising 
campaign  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
ordinary  loose,  erratic,  and  haphazard 
advertising  efforts  of  dealers. 

Investigation,  however,  revealed  the 
fact  that  dealers  had  been  accustomed  so 
long  to  local  newspaper  advertising  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  manufacturer  that  they 
demanded  it  incessantly,  as  their  due  and 
in  line  with  accepted  practice.  Ideally, 
of  course,  a  dealer  should  run  and  pay 
for  his  own  advertisings  The  purely 
logical  limit  to  factory  participation  is 
tte  professional  service  that  makes  for 
advertising  and  merchandising  effective¬ 
ness.  But  we  live  in  a  practical  world. 
It  was  consequently  necessary  to  substi- 
I  tote  for  this  theoretically  correct  adver¬ 
tising  practice  a  more  feasible  and  work¬ 
able  plan  that  would  include  a  greater 
number  of  dealers  and  better  satisfy  all. 

And  so  was  initiated  an  intermediate 
step.  This  was  the  development  of  a 
Personalized  Advertising  Service,  custom- 
made  and  individualized.  This  ^an, 
which  did  not  follow  the  usual  beaten 
track,  was  watched  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  by  advertising  men  throughout  the 
country.  It  offered  to  dealers  localized 
and  ixrsonalized  advertising  copy  written 
especially  for  their  own  business,  and 
relieved  them  of  all  details  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  newspaper  ad- 
ver  Ising  copy.  It  assured  them  of  effec¬ 
tive  selling  copy  rather  than  hasty,  mis¬ 
directed  effort.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  copy  writers  and 
based  upon  local  facts  furnished  by  the 
dealer. 

With  the  advertising  copy  was  fur¬ 
nished  complete  layout,  carefully  drawn 
in  proper  size  to  meet  the  local  need,  and 
necessary  cuts.  In  reality  it  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  agency  service  which  cost 
the  dealer  nothing.  The  factory  furnished 
this  service  gratis  to  contract  dealers  and 
the  dealer  contracted  for  and  paid  for  his 
own  space. 

This  plan  was  used  for  four  years  with 
considerable  success  but  was  discarded 
Iqr  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  never 
seared  general  popular  acceptance.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  ^at  the  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  using  the  plan  increased,  the  majority 
of  dealers  did  not  use  it  and  continually 
complained  with  reference  to  a  seeming 
lack  of  factory  support  in  their  own  local 
advertising.  Realization  of  these  facts 
left  only  one  alternative  and  that  was 
the  adoption  of  a  co-operative  newspaper 
program  generally  acceptable  to  dealers 
as  a  whole  so  that  a  large  number  would 
use  local  newspaper  advertising  for  addi¬ 
tional  sales  and  profit  in  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  Under  the  new  plan  our  offer 
to  the  dealer  was  a  liberal  one.  The 
campaign  was  covered  by  a  few  easily 
understandable  regulations.  These  were 
printed  on  the  back  of  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  form  which  permitted  the  dealer 
to  outline  in  advance  his  entire  year's 
Khedule.  Mat  books  showing  a  great 
vju-iety  of  the  mats  were  prepared  and 
distributed.  It  was  agreed  that  a  dealer 
who  did  not  like  the  stock  mats  avail¬ 
able  might  ask  for  and  secure  special 
kxalized  copy  drawn  up  by  our  own  copy 
department  for  his  individual  business. 

It  was  intended  that  a  dealer’s  local 
newspaper  campaign  should  be  his  own 
in  very  truth.  In  order  that  no  thought 
thould  arise  that  it  was  camoufla^ 
factory  copy  masquerading  as  a  dealer 
campaign  in  order  to  obtain  local  rates, 
the  de^er  was  urged  to  make  up,  with 


By  H.  R.  BAKER 

Advertisinf  Manager,  The  Miller  Rubber  Company 


the  advice  of  the  salesman,  the  series  of 
ads  which  in  his  opinion  would  do  him 
the  most  good.  He  selected  his  own  ads, 
ordered  the  mats,  placed  them  as  he  saw- 
fit  and  in  the  papers  of  his  choice.  The 
advertising  was  in  fact  his  very  own. 

His  only  limitation  insofar  as  the  fac¬ 
tory  was  concerned  was  that  he  could 
count  on  us  for  reimbursement  on  that 
portion  of  the  advertising  dealing  with 
our  product.  This  was  made  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  his  reasonably  expected  vol¬ 
ume.  Up  to  this  agreed  upon  percentage 
we  would  spend  dollar  for  dollar  with 
him,  reimbursing  him  on  his  own  local 
advertising  when  accomiwnied  by  his 
receipted  bills. 

From  the  exi)erience  of  certain  advertis¬ 
ers  having  previously  attempted  a  similar 
plan,  certain  of  our  men  looked  forward 
to  an  examination  of  the  ads  with  any¬ 
thing  but  confidence.  They  very  frankly 
pictured  a  collection  of  typographical 
atrocities  of  indifferent  value  to  the  dealer 
and  of  little  or  none  to  the  factory.  To 
arrive  at  a  cross  section  view  of  what 
was  happening  we  made  a  detailed  study 
of  representative  campaigns  of  250  deal¬ 
ers  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  total 
number  of  ads  examined  was  3,167. 

The  campaigns  selected  were  not  pre¬ 


graded  but  just  run  of  mine  as  they  came 
in  from  day  to  day.  Of  these  it  was 
found  that  2,404  or  76  per  cent  had  been 
run  from  copy  and  mats  prepiircd  for  the 
dealer  by  our  advertising  department.  Of 
the  7(>3  remaining  only  79  or  ab«iut 
Iier  cent  were  without  value  from  our 
viewpoint.  These  79  were  all  that  could 
be  classed  as  failures  to  deliver  adver¬ 
tising  money’s  worth.  They  included  ill- 
planned,  unattractive  layouts  and  unap- 
jiealing  copy.  Headlines  were  faulty, 
misleading  or  entirely  missing.  Display 
of  the  product  was  poor  or  nil.  Our 
share  paid  on  that  79  was  largely  labor 
lost.  Hut  what  astoun<led  us  was  that 
it  represented  only  2J^  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

These  figures  mean,  if  they  can  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  campaigns 
throughout  the  country — and  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  can — that  every  dollar  we 
are  spending  in  sharing  the  cost  of  dealer 
advertising  is  buying  $1.95  worth  of  space. 

We  readily  admit  that  some  part  of 
this  95  cents  worth  of  extra  space  would 
have  been  used  by  some  of  these  same 
dealers  without  our  sharing  in  the  cost, 
but  that  part,  based  on  past  experience, 
would  have  been  small.  Our  19^  policy 
of  dealer  co-operation  has  stimulated 


DAILY’S  BULLETIN  PART  OF  ‘GREAT  WHITE  WAY’ 


f 


New  York  Times  huge  bulletin  sign  in  operation. 


capacity  of  the  New  York  Times 
electric  news  bulletin,  erected  around 
the  Times  Building  during  the  recent 
political  campaign,  has  been  doubled  by 
the  addition  of  another  Motograph  oper¬ 
ating  magazine.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  run  the  bulletin  10  minutes  at  a  time 
without  repeating  the  message.  It  also 
enables  the  operators  to  set  the  type  for 
a  new  bulletin  without  interrupting  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  sign. 

Four  men  operate  the  board  which  runs 
every  night  from  dusk  until  midnight. 
The  messages  start  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  building  and  encircles  it 
completely.  There  are  14,800  individual 


electric  lamps  in  the  sign  and  1,386,000 
feet  of  wire  are  required  to  connect  all 
the  terminals  with  the  ofierating  unit. 

Frank  C.  Reilly,  president  of  Frank 
C.  Reilly,  Ltd.,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Motograph,  an<l  has  developed  it  with 
the  assistance  of  several  assr)ciates.  Al¬ 
though  the  Times  is  the  only  newspaper 
in  this  country  using  it,  many  European 
dailies  have  adopted  it.  XationaJ  adver¬ 
tisers  in  this  country  use  it,  principally 
on  New  York’s  “White  Way.’’ 

Photo  shows  the  sign  as  it  flashes  out 
on  Times  Square  giving  the  theatre 
crowds  the  latest  news. 


dealer  advertising  in  every  branch  and 
nearly  every  salesman’s  territory  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  stimulation  is  felt 
and  recognized  in  sales.  Dealers  have 
been  led  to  advertise  who  never  would 
advertise  before.  The  occasional  adver¬ 
tiser  of  other  years  who  would  have 
appeared  in  his  local  paper  with  Memori.xl 
Day  or  Fourth  of  July  announcements 
has  consented  to  a  regular  schedule  of 
advertising  to  run  throughout  the  year 
with  greater  concentration  during  the 
|)cak  of  the  tire  selling  season.  That  rare 
individual  of  other  seasons — the  consistent 
advertiser— has  doubled,  trebled  or  quad¬ 
rupled  his  customary  schedule.  We  are 
satisfied  that  this  multiplying  of  dealer 
advertising  has  taken  place.  We  know 
also  that  it  has  strengthened  enthusiasm 
and  stiffened  morale  all  down  the  line. 

The  local  nature  of  this  advertising 
has  been  recognized  universally  by  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  None 
now  accuse  us  of  covering  up  a  national 
factory  campaign  under  dealer  guise  to 
secure  local  rates.  We  have  at  all  times 
taken  the  newspapers  into  our  confidence 
as  to  what  we  were  planning  to  do.  In 
rare  cases  when  publishers  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  first  hesitated  to  admit  the 
local  nature  of  these  campaigns,  thc^  have 
been  readily  set  right  by  an  examination 
of  the  facts.  None  of  them  have  con¬ 
tended  that  advertising  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  control  of  the  local  dealer  is 
anything  but  local  advertising.  To  con¬ 
vince  a  publisher  that  all  details  of  the 
schedule,  the  place  and  time  of  the  copy, 
its  size  and  composition  as  well,  were 
within  the  dealer’s  control,  it  has  been 
necessary  only  to  show  the  few  simple 
rules  governing  our  offer  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  costs. 

With  a  program  such  as  this  the  news¬ 
papers  have  found  themselves  heartily  in 
accord.  Instead  of  opposition  we  have 
found  uniformly  whole-hearted  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Representatives  have  broadcast  our 
program  to  their  publishers,  who  in  turn 
have  explained  its  details  to  our  dealers 
as  a  means  to  increased  business.  Local 
space  solicitors  have  frequently  worked 
together  with  dealers  in  making  up 
sensible  schedules,  that  would  pay  great¬ 
est  returns  throughout  the  year. 

That  these  campaigns  have  been  held 
within  reasonable  founds,  due  to  the  g(^ 
sense  of  the  dealer  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  newspapers  is  evident  from  our 
study.  Dealers,  in  95  per  cent  of  all 
cases  examined,  prepared  consistent 
schedules. 

The  number  of  dealers  partici(nting  in 
the  campaigns  has  been  noted  with  very 
real  pride  and  it  has  proved  again  to  us 
the  futxlamental  honesty  of  American 
business  men.  Attempts  to  trick  or  over¬ 
charge  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

But  best  of  all,  we  have  found  that 
the  plan  actually  moves  goods  off  dealers’ 
shelves.  It  sells  the  merchandise  at  a 
profit  and  splendidly  justifies  the  use  of 
co-operative  dealer  newspaper  advertising. 


C.  M.  REED  INAUGURATED 

Clyde  M.  Reeil,  publisher  of  the  Par¬ 
sons  (Kan.)  Daily  Yun,  was  inaugurated 
as  governor  of  Kansa.s  Monday,  Jan.  14, 
at  impressive  ceremonies  in  Topeka.  He 
was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Governor 
Allen  of  Kansas.  Rf>bert  M.  Reed,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Reed’s  eldest  sfjn,  is  also  a  newspa- 
l)er  man,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix. 


PLANNING  SPRING  CONVENTION 

Business  sessions  and  departmental 
meetings  of  the  1929  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  .Advertising  Clubs  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  June 
17-19,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
fieorge  Furniss,  chairman  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  committee,  who  is  working  on  the 
program  in  conjunction  with  K.  UJIam- 
man,  president  of  the  group,  and  others. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


at  college.  At  graduation  he  was 
promised  a  job  as  chemist  in  steel  works 
near-by.  Then  a  panic  came.  Tlie  mills 
closed  up  in  1897,  and  the  young  man 
with  his  B.  S.  degree,  for  want  ot  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do,  started  collecting  locals 
for  the  Gettysburg  Compiler,  for  which 
he  had  worked  while  going  to  rollege.  ' 
The  Spanish-American  war  broke  into 
McClean’s  early  newspaper  work.  He 
helped  raise  Company  M,  5th  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  V'olunteers,  servUlg  with  that  com¬ 
pany  as  sargeant  until  mustered  out,  when 
he  Ijecame  editor  of  the  Gettysburg  Star 
and  Sentinel. 

When  E.  J.  Stackpole  bought  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  from  the  Mc- 
Alarney  estate  in  1899,  a  similarity  of 
views  and  ideas  as  to  city  planning 
brought  the  two  together  and  “Bob”  was 
invited  to  become  the  first  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Stackpole 
suggested  that  the  managing  editor  try  his 
hand  downstairs  in  the  business  office. 
At  the  time  McQean  hated  to  make  the 
change.  He  had  the  editorial  man’s  in¬ 
herent  distaste  for  the  advertising  end  of 
the  business.  But  it  was  easily  seen  that 
there  was  more  money  in  it  than  in  the 
news  department,  and  so  he  consented. 

Next,  on  the  Telegraph,  McClean  was 
given  experience  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  He  had  a  hard  job  on  his 
hands  there.  The  system  in  vogue  was 
for  the  Telegraph  to  sell  all  its  circulation 
to  one  man  who  distributed  it.  McClean 
organized  an  independent  carrier  system. 
In  this  work  he  was  given  considerable 
advice  by  Maj.  Robert  McClean,  who  was 
no  relative,  but  a  good  friend  to  the 
■*  ,  Gannett  general  manager, 

:  Emil  M.  Scholz,  now  president  of  the 

World  Wide  Advertising  Corporation, 

>  about  this  time  became  general  manager 
t .  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  the  Pittsburgh 
:  Sun,  which  had  just  been  purchased  by 

?  •'  T,  H.  Given,  a  Pittsburgh  banker  at  a 
'  receiver’s  sale.  Mr.  Scholz  had  met  Mr. 

'  McClean  at  conventions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Associa- 
:  tion,  and  now  sent  for  him. 

A  year  or  two  later  when  Scholz 
became  publisher  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  he  invited  McClean  to  join  him 
there  as  circulation  manager.  During  the 
seven  years  Mr.  McClean  was  in  New 
York,  he  served  not  only  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Evening  Post  but  also 
directed  the  business  management  of  The 
Nation  and  the  Nautical  Gazette.  Event¬ 
ually  he  became  business  manager  of  the 
Evening  Post  in  charge  of  the  general 
activities  of  that  paper  including  the 
mechanical  plants. 

Among  his  other  numerous  duties  while 
connected  with  the  Evening  Post,  Mr. 
McQean  conducted  the  Evening  Post 
Syndicate.  McClean  remained  with  the 
Evening  Post  during  the  year  that  the  late 

McClean  and  Gannett  commented  about  in  newspaper  shops.  The  cycle  has  turned  “Improvements  in  the  mechanical  de-  J-  S.  Seymour  was  publisher  under 

that.  Then  McQean  Mid ;  but  still  much  remains  to  be  done.  partments  of  newspapers  are  greater  than  Thomas  Lament’s  ownership.  Then  he 

“Do  you  know  what  impressed  me  most  “It  has  seemed  to  me  in  my  travels  for  in  any  other.  I  often  wonder  if  this  isn’t  went  to  Washington  to  assist  Lawrence  in 
in  the  office  of  the  old  New  York  Mom-  Consolidated  Press  that  one  of  the  great-  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  publiAer  the  organization  of  Consolidated  Press, 
ing  Sun?  It  was  the  smooth-running  est  newspaper  wastes  is  on  the  copy  desks,  or  owner  is  usually  directly  responsible  formed  out  of  David  I.awrence,  Inc. 

efficiency  of  that  paper.  I  remember  to  Copy  desks,  as  they  are  being  run  in  some  for  this  end  of  the  business.  ,  He  is  better  While  with  Consolidated  Press,  Mc- 

this  day  that  noiseless  news  room.  It  plants,  are  costing  publishers  thousands  of  informed,  has  been  better  sold,  on  Qean  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  he  liked 

was  as  if  floors  were  carpeted.  No  dollars.  If  ever  there  was  a  newspaper  mechanical  equipment  than  on  other  news-  nothing  better  than  looking  over  and 

papers  littered  the  office.  Typewriters  position  requiring  the  best  men  it  is  the  pai)cr  necessities.’’  studying  the  various  newspaper  plants  he 

were  in  their  own  room,  away  from  the  copy  desk.  News  selection  is  so  very  It  may  be  that  McQean’s  love  of  order  visit^.  He  wasn’t  known  merely  by  the 
copy  editors.  Of  course  the  telegraphers,  important,  and  in  far  too  many  instances  derives  from  the  fact  that  he  was  edu-  managing  editors  the  ones  who  boucht 

too,  were  secluded.  The  whole  news  news  is  being  simply  shoveled  into  the  cated  to  be  a  chemist.  Few  sciences  are  features  or  wire  service.  He  made 

room  was  as  orderly  as  a  directors’  papers.  Haphazard  editing  is  expensive  more  definite  than  chemistry,  and  the  friends  with  the  composing  room  foreman, 
meeting.”  business.  Lazy  selection  of  material  chemist  forms  the  habit  of  analysis,  of  went  down  into  the  pressroom,  and  talked 

Then  later,  talking  to  me.  Mr.  McQean  should  never  be  tolerated.  breaking  something  by  facts  and  putting  business  with  the  advertising  manager, 

developed  this  memory  further.  He  con-  “Order  is  also  need^  in  many  advertis-  those  facts  together  to  form  a  new  con-  Frequently,  he  said,  he  felt  homesick  for 

tended  that  “this  wonderful  newspaper  ing  departments,  particularly  in  the  prep-  elusion.  the  action  and  spwd  of  daily  newspaper 

man’s  paper”  of  yesterday  was  still  a  aration  of  copy,  where  slovenly  work  is  McQean  studied  chemistry  at  Pennsyl-  publishing.  He  is  glad  now  that  he  is 
good  example  for  modem  journalism,  costing  publishers  dearly.  I  remember  a  vania  College,  Gettysburg,  from  where  he  back  in  the  business. 

While  the  efficiency  of  mechanical  depart-  letter  from  a  reader  puUished  in  Editor  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  ’97.  Temporarilv.  the  new  general  manager 
ments  has  progres^  by  leaps  and  bounds  &•  Pubusher  a  short  while  ago  in  which  Sherest  chance  turned  him  back  to  news-  of  Gannett  Newspapers  is  assigned  to  the 

in  the  interim,  other  departments  of  the  it  was  suggested  that  if  publishers  would  papers,  in  which  he  had  earlier  had  a  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  Mr.  Gannett  pur- 

paper  have  failed  to  keep  pace.  only  read  over  the  advertising  copy  of  the  smattering  of  training.  His  fathCT,  a  chased  last  week.  Eventually,  however, 

“The  day  is  passing  when  disorder  is  day  before  as  it  was  sent  to  the  compos-  Presbyterian  minister,  had  been  a  printer,  he  expects  to  make  his  headquarters  in 

considered  a  newspaper  necessity,”  he  said  ing  room,  they  would  marvel  at  the  Intel-  and  his  son  had  an  inherited  interest  in  Rochester.  His  famly  is  now  living  in 

‘To  be  a  good  writer,  the  star  reporter  no  ligence  of  their  printers.  So  much  time  type.  At  the  age  of  10  he  learned  to  set  Washington.  He  is  married  and  has 
longer  thinks  he  must  dress  in  slovenly  and  money  could  be  saved  if  advertise-  type  in  the  office  of  the  Perry  County  three  children,  Rosanna.  Virginia,  and 
fashion.  Disordered  desks  and  dsordered  ments  were  properly  laid  out  by  the  staff  Freeman  at  Nw  Bloomfield,  Pa.  But  he  Robert  “Bobby”  is  studying  to  be  a 
floors  are  once  again  going  out  of  style  before  being  sent  up  for  composition,  had  become  avidly  interested  in  chemistry  chemist. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


ROBERT  B.  McGLEAN, 
General  Manager,  Gannett 
Newspapers 
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PRESIDENT  BUTLER  SEEKS  SMALL  CITY 
ENTRANTS  FOR  PULITZER  PRIZES  t 


‘FLAG  SHIPS”  CHOSEN 
FOR  I.  A  A.  TRIP 


Restates  Policy  of  Annual  Journalistic  Honors,  Interpreting 
Rules  in  Liberal  Manner — Will  Ask  Lowering  of  Political 
Bars — Competition  Ends  February  1 


NEW  S.  F.  EXECUTIVES 


Smith  AdT^rtiting  Manager  of  Newa- 
Van  Benthem  Circulation  Chief 


S.  S.  America  and  Republic  Will  Leaee 
New  York  and  Boston  for  Breman 
July  30  Reaching  Berlin  I 

Coneention  in  August  , 


A  “NEEDLESS  fear”  of  the  annual 
Pulitzer  prizes  in  journalism  exists 


in  thf  minds  of  newspaper  men  in  the 
analler  cities.  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  declared 
this  week.  He  said  judges  were  being 
lumpcred  in  their  selection  by  the  fact 
that  tlie  work  brought  to  their  attention 
was  largely  that  of  men  on  metropolitan 
dailies,  and  therefore  not  representative 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Entries  for  the  prizes  must  be  sent  to 
the  I’ulitzer  Prize  Committee,  Columbia 
University,  before  Feb.  1  and  must  be 
of  work  published  during  1928.  The 
prizes  are  awarded  the  last  of  April. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  President  Butler 
re-stated  the  fundamental  policy  behind 
the  Pulitzer  awards,  urged  editors,  re¬ 
porters,  correspondents  and  cartoonists  to 
send  in  many  samples  of  their  work,  and 
announced  that  this  year  he  will  ask  the 
advisory  board  and  the  judges  to  lower 
political  bars,  judging  stories,  cartoons 
and  editorials  dealing  with  politics  on 
“performance  rather  than  partisan  con¬ 
tent.” 

“The  only  advantage  the  metropolitan 
dailies  and  newspaper  men  have  is  that 
their  work  during  the  year  is  seen  by 
more  people  who  send  it  in  to  the  Pulitzer 
prize  committee,”  President  Butler  de¬ 
clared.  “It  is  very  important  that  the 
less  conspicuous  newspapers  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  the  larger  ones. 
We  are  anxious  to  let  the  smaller  papers 
know  that  their  editors  and  reporters 
have  the  same  chance  as  their  metro¬ 
politan  colleagues. 

“While  at  present  is  seems  that  the  big 
city  papers  have  a  monoi»ly  on  car¬ 
toonists,  this  is  not  true  in  regard  to 
good  writers.  In  other  years  we  have 
received  many  good  editorials,  but  there 
have  not  been  as  many  examples  of  re- 
portorial  work  as  there  ought  to  be. 

“We  are  hoping  that  more  newspaper 
men  will  compete  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  political  campaign  certainly 
offered  a  splendid  opportunity  for  g(^ 
writing.  It  has  been  the  unwritten  poli^ 
in  former  years  for  the  juries  to  avoid 
political  subjects  in  making  decisions.  I 
am  going  to  urge  that  this  attitude  be 
changed  this  year.  A  strong  partisan 
editorial  or  cartoon  should  be  judged  on 
performance,  rather  than  partisan  con¬ 
tent.  I  feel  that  newspaper  men  are 
handicapped  when  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  political  field  in  the  consideration  of 
these  annual  prizes,  particularly  during 
Presidential  years. 

“Newspapers  are  not  neglecting  the 
Pulitzer  awards.  I  believe  they  are 
simply  afraid  of  them.  Personal  modesty 
very  probably  enters  into  the  matter,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  friends 
of  a  man  sending  in  his  work,  or  his 
editor.  I  myself  have  already  submitted 
a  half-dozen  editorials  I  liked. 

“Mr.  Pulitzer’s  idea  in  establishing 
these  annual  awards  was  to  stir  up  a 
feeling  of  professional  pride  among  news¬ 
paper  men,  to  unify  the  business,  to 
provide  some  common  denominator  by 
which  an  individual  on  a  newspaper  could 
judge  his  work,  and  to  show  the  public 
generally  that  journalism  is  a  real  pro¬ 
fession  and  not  just  a  job. 

“Any  story  by  a  newspaper  man  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  is  eligible  for  the 
prize,  provided  it  shows  accuracy,  vivid¬ 
ness,  directness,  freedom  from  bunk,  and 
is  written  in  good  English.  It  might  be 
the  account  of  a  prize  fight,  the  report 
of  a  politician’s  speech,  or  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  fire.  There  are  many  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  stories  written  that  we 
never  see.” 

President  Butler  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  late  “Eddie”  Riggs  on  the  old 
New  York  Sun  as  a  model  for  modern 
newspaper  men. 

“Riggs  could  write  up  the  simplest  oc¬ 
curence  in  a  manner  that  made  it  some¬ 


thing  everyone  wanted  to  read,”  he 
continued.  “It  is  the  power  of  photo¬ 
graphing  an  event  on  the  mind  and  telling 
it  to  others  in  simple,  restrained  style. 

“The  Pulitzer  prize  committee  wants 
to  see  more  work  from  reporters.  They 
want  editors  to  send  in  20  different 
samples  of  the  work  of  their  star  men. 
not  just  one.  After  all  there  are  more 
than  300  publishing  days  in  the  year,  and 
out  of  them  a  good  newspaper  should 
produce  more  than  one  or  two  good  prize¬ 
winning  stories.” 

President  Butler  told  what  the  advisory 
board  had  done  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  prizes.  A  field  representative  has 
been  engaged  to  call  on  editors  in  the 
smaller  cities.  Members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  have  been 
chosen  to  sit  on  the  juries  of  award.  But 
entries  have  not  been  as  representative 
as  they  might  be.  Keener  competition 
is  hop^  for  the  1928  prizes  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  April.  The  five  journalistic 
prizes  are: 

“(1).  For  the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service  rendered  by 
any  American  newspaper  during  the  year, 
a  gold  medal  costing  five  hundred  dollars 
($500). 

“(2).  For  the  best  example  of  cor¬ 
respondence  during  the  year,  the  test  be¬ 
ing  clearness  and  terseness  of  style,  pref¬ 
erence  being  given  to  fair,  judicious, 
well-balanced  and  well-informed  inter¬ 
pretative  writing,  which  shall  make  clear 
the  significance  of  the  subject  covered  in 
the  correspondence  or  which  shall  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation,  five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

“(3).  For  the  best  editorial  article 
written  during  the  year,  the  test  of  ex¬ 
cellence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral 
purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  what  the 
writer  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  writer’s  editorial  work 
during  the  year,  five  hundred  dollars 
($500). 

“(4).  For  the  best  example  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  work  during  the  year,  the  test 
being  strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the 
preference  being  given  to  articles  that 
achieve  the  accomplishment  of  some  pub¬ 
lic  good  commanding  public  attention  and 
respect,  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

“(5.)  For  the  best  cartoon  published 
in  any  American  newspaper  during  the 
year,  the  determining  qualities  being  that 
the  cartoon  shall  emb^y  an  idea  made 
clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good  draw¬ 
ing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall 
be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some  com- 


Karle  H.  Smith,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  was  recently  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 


E.  H.  Smith  J.  C.  Van  Bknthem 


Xcti’s.  while  John  C.  Van  Benthem,  of 
the  Denver  /irvuing  News  was  trans- 
fered  to  the  San  Francisco  News  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Mr.  Smith  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  San  Francisco  News.  He  was  ap- 
IKiinted  automobile  editor  and  handled 
automobile  advertising  when  he  resigned 
to  join  an  advertising  agency  in  Los 
.\ngeles.  Later  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  worked  for  the  Call. 

Like  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Van  Benthem  al¬ 
so  started  his  newspaper  career  in  San 
Francisco.  He  worked  on  the  old  Globe, 
j.nd  since  has  worked  on  many  Pacific 
Coast  papers  until  he  recently  went  to 
the  Denver  News. 

C.  M.  Platzer,  at  various  times  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Memphis  Press,  Des 
Moines  Nervs,  Omaha  News,  Denver 
News  and  Atlantic  City  Times,  has  also 
joined  the  News  as  country  circulation 
manager. 


ASK  BRIBERY  INVESTlGA'nON 


Three  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Oklahoma  state  senate  for  a  for¬ 
mal  investigation  of  charges,  aired  editor¬ 
ially  by  Editor  Carl  Magee  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  News,  that  the  dispersing  of 
an  attempted  self-convened  impeachment 
session  of  the  state  legislature  in  De¬ 
cember,  1927,  was  attended  by  the  bri¬ 
bery  of  certain  unnam«d  senators. 


Selection  of  the  S.  S.  .■\merica  and 
the  S.  S.  Rc|Hiblic  as  "flag  ships”  to 
carry  delegates  from  the  United  States 
to  the  convention  of  the  International 
.Advertising  Association  in  Berlin  be¬ 
ginning  Aug.  12  was  announced  this 
week  by  James  O’Shaughnessy,  adver¬ 
tising  counselor,  and  chairman  of  the  I. 
.A.  A.  transportation  committee.  The 
.America  will  leave  New  York  and  the 
Republic  will  leave  Boston  July  30. 
Both  are  due  in  Bremen  Aug.  10.  For 
delegates  anxious  to  reach  Europe  for 
pre-convention  tours  the  S.  S.  George 
Washington  and  the  S.  S.  Leviathan 
have  been  chosen  as  official  ships.  They 
leave  New  York  about  Aug.  1  and  Aug. 
2  respectively. 

The  America  and  Republic  are  capable 
of  carrying  2,200  delegates,  and  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  is  confident  both  ships  w  ill 
leave  port  filled  with  I.  -A.  A.  members 
and  their  families.  I.  A.  .A.  officials  will 
tie  on  board  the  America,  he  said.  Fi>r 
those  who  prefer  to  travel  on  German 
lioats,  ships  of  the  Hamburg- American 
and  North  German  Lloyd  lines  will  be 
available. 

“We  chose  the  America  and  the  Re¬ 
public  as  official  ships  because  they  sail 
under  the  U.  S.  flag,”  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
said.  “Both  arc  admirably  adapted  to  our 
purposes,  particularly  since  they  are  one 
cabin  ships  and  all  passengers  have  the 
same  social  status.  The  America  has 
just  been  reconditioned  at  a  cost  of  $2,- 
500,(^.  Those  who  traveled  on  the  Re¬ 
public  four  years  ago  know  what  a  com¬ 
fortable  boat  she  is.” 

The  America  has  a  minimum  cabin 
rate  of  $162.50  and  a  top  of  $250,  while 
the  Republic  has  a  minimum  rate  of  $155 
and  a  maximum  of  $250.  Mr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  has  estimated  that  the  entire  trip, 
including  a  10-day  land  tour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  can  be  made  for  $350,  and  the  trip 
to  Berlin  and  back  for  the  convention 
can  be  taken,  with  all  expenses,  for  $250. 


RUUNG  FAVORS  WEEKLY 


STRESSING  WOMEN’S  SPORTS 
A  new  department  of  women’s  sports 
was  created  this  week  by  George  O. 
Williams,  managing  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  with 'Mrs. 
Cecile  I^due,  professional  swimmer  and 
physical  instruction  expert,  in  charge. 


“CONTINUED - ” 

By  Ima  Jo  Faribanlt 

Students  Clipping  Bureau,  University  of  Texas 


I  clipped  with  a  zeal  it  was  good  to  see 
But  my  pep  diminished  when 
1  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  column  and  read: 
“Continued  on  page  ten.” 


Legal  Notices  Published  in  Sunday 
Paper  Must  Be  Paid  For 

An  interpretation  of  the  state  law  in¬ 
volving  the  publication  of  legal  notices 
on  Sunday  has  been  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Albany  county,  N.  Y., 
directing  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors  to 
pay  a  bill  of  $7,013  due  the  former  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Telegram  for  legal  advertising  during 
1926. 

The  county  attorney  had  maintaincfl 
that  publication  of  legal  notices  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  was  in  violation  of  the 
statutes.  The  court  cited  a  section  of  the 
county  law  which  provides  that  “if  there 
shall  be  but  one  paper  published  in  the 
county,  then,  in  that  case,  such  (legal 
advertising)  shall  be  published  in  that 


I  wagged  my  head  and  knew  that  I 
Was  indeed  in  a  sorry  fix. 

For  the  clipping  I  found  on  the  inside  page 
Said — “Continued  on  page  six.” 


paper. 

“If  there  were  only  one  paper  published 
in  the  county,”  pointed  out  the  decision, 
“and  that  should  be  a  Sunday  paper, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  publish  in 
that  paper  and  would  not  the  publications 
be  legal?  I  think  they  would.” 


I  glued,  end  to  end,  continued  parts 
And  stacked  them  on  the  shelf; 

But  what  could  I  do  with  a  clipping  that  was 
Continued  on  back  of  itself? 


The  task  was  too  great;  I  sickened  and  died 
And  was  buried  with  words  of  love. 

As  they  put  me  away  I  heard  them  say, 
“She'll  be  continued  above.” 


PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN  STARTED 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Association  has 
planned  a  series  of  advertisements  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  advantages  of  community  life 
and  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  developing  community  life.  The 
first  of  the  group  was  carired  in  country 
newspapers  the  second  week  in  January. 


But  when  I  arrived  at  the  Pearly  Gates, 
(Quite  anxious  to  see  the  show) 

St.  Peter  said  with  a  wag  of  his  head, 
“Continued  down  below!” 


ADDS  SATURDAY  COMICS 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
evening  without  Sunday,  has  added  an 
8-page  comic  section  in  colors  to  its  Sat¬ 
urday  editions. 


Publisher  The  Fourth 


for  January  19, 


TEST  ADVERTISEMENTS  FIRST,  THEN 
“SHOOT  THE  WORKS,”  GOODE  SAYS 

Advertising  Man  Author  Tells  Agents  That  If  Business  Was 
Rid  of  Inordinate  Wastes  Annual  Expenditure  for  Advertise¬ 
ments  Would  Be  Five  Billion  Instead  of  $1,500,000,000 


A  DAY  when  five  billion  dollars  will  be 
tlie  annual  advertising  expenditure 
instead  of  the  present  estimated  $1,500,- 
000,0(XJ  was  visioned  this  week  by 
Kenneth  M.  (io<Kle,  advertising  counsehjr 
and  author,  who  addressed  the  N’ew  York 
council  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  AgeiKies  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  U».  lie  advocated  that  agencies 
pay  more  attention  to  the  law  of  averages 
in  their  work,  testing  everything  they  do 
})eforc  putting  it  into  practical  ojwration. 

"Kid  of  inordinate  wastes,  free  from 
the  heavy  cost  of  replenishing  failure, 
furnished  with  a  steadily  increasing  in¬ 
come  from  more  and  more  unqualifiedly 
successful  campaigns,  the  national  annual 
advertising  ex|K-nditurc  might  easily  grow 
to  $5,0(JU,i>il0.(lilK(  a  year,"  Mr.  (loode  de¬ 
clared. 

"I  believe  that  a<lvertisers  could  better 
afford  to  speml  $5.(K»(».(K)(i,(XXt  with  the 
I>resent  waste  cut  out  than  the  present 
$1,500,(J(J0,(XM)  with  the  waste  in.” 

Mr.  Goode  found  fault  frankly  with 
the  present  advertising  agency  system, 
declaring  a  little  "debunking”  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time-.  He  maintained  that 
some  day,  surely,  somebody  is  going  to 
"<luestion  the  time-honored  assumption 
tliat  the  absence  of  immediate  visible  re¬ 
sults  is  proof  of  profitably  accumulating 
institutional  prestige.” 

"The  first  problem  any  ads'ertising  man 
should  face  this  jiast  New  Year’s  is 
wnether,  advertising^vise,  he  is  a  b'unda- 
inentalist,  or  a  Commercialist,”  he  said. 
"Whether  he  believes  advertising  a  sort 
of  benevolent  wliite  magic  that  can  safely 
l)ie  sold  as  indiscriminately  as  life  insur¬ 
ance,  or  whether  as  an  expender  of  busi¬ 
ness  funds,  advertising  should,  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  instance,  show  some  pretty 
<lefinite  promise  of  profitable  commercial 
results. 

"The  present  agency  system  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  conducive  to  first  rate  experi¬ 
mental  effort.  It  delays  the  use  of  big 
.space.  And  advertisers,  willing  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  pretty  pictures,  shy  off 
really  scientific  work.  Without  doubt, 
there  is  at  this  moment  within  a  mile  of 
this  dining  room  enough  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  if  rightly  correlated,  to  give 
advertising  an  excellent  start  as  an  ex- 
lierimental  science.  But  who  can  afford 
to  do  the  work? 

“Fortunately  a  new  school  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  forming  to  accept  new  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  has  the  common  sense  to 
laugh  down  the  irresponsible  salesmen  on 
one  hand,  and  the  pseudo-scientists  on  the 
other.  Even  more  important,  this  modern 
school  has  the  imagination  to  realize  that 
the  same  law  of  averages  that  brings  one 
of  our  insurance  establishments  $1,000,000 
a  day  is  equally  open  to  any  advertiser 
who  can  harness  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

“In  this  favorable  condition,  advertis¬ 
ing  will  develop  rapidly  into  an  exact 
science.  Lots  of  men  will  tell  jwu  with 
delightful  finality  that  advertising  can 
never  become  a  science.  What  they  mean 
is  they  don't  see  how  it  can  be  a  science. 
And  they  don’t  believe  anything  they 
can’t  see.  Ever  since  Eve’s  snake  made 
the  first  sales  talk  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
tlierc  have  always  licen  plenty  of  promi¬ 
nent  non-seers  sittittg  on  the  shirt-tail  of 
progress  and  shouting  ‘WTioa!’ 

"Any  activity  among  people  complicated 
enough  to  require  real  research  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  comi^icated  for  any  manufac¬ 
turer  to  use  profitably.  They  tell  a  good 
story  about  a  company  that  spent  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  adver¬ 
tising  that  raisins  contain  iron  and  are 
healthful  to  eat.  One  day  they  found 
out  that  this  appeal  scored  only  with 
»even  out  of  every  hundred  people, 
whereas  ‘it  tastes  good,’  got  92  out  of 
every  100.  Another  canvass  was  made 
in  a  few  thousand  homes  for  pork  and 
beans.  They  found  only  four  per  cent 
of  the  people  used  any  canned  pork  and 


beans.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  those  wlio 
had  beans  b^cd  them  at  Itome.  Thus 
instead  of  advertising,  as  had  'oeen  done 
tiefore,  ‘buy  my  beans,’  they  started  out 
to  sell  the  idea  of  canned  beans  against 
the  kind  that  mother  used  to  bake. 

“Still  aw>ther  investigation  found  95 
jier  cent  of  the  women  buying  talcum 
IKjwder  because  they  liked  the  smell,  and 
the  other  five  per  cent  tiecause  they  liked 
the  can  the  smell  came  in.  .All  the  splen¬ 
didly  written  copy  alxiut  the  purity, 
smoothness,  and  antiseptic  qualities 
seemed  more  or  less  shot  over  their  lovely 
heads.  Two  companies,  indeiiendently, 
had  elaborate  investigations  among  5,U0U 
women  checking  up  advertising  appeals 
for  soap  and  disliwa.shers.  Both  made 
the  same  discovery.  Only  one  thing 
really  mattered :  women  don’t  want  to 
.sjKjil  their  hands  in  hot  dirty  water. 

“Not  every  letter  or  advertisement  can 
be  a  world  beater.  But  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  failure.  Sometimes  a  simple 
test  will  prevent  ghastly  mistakes.  One 
firm  mailed  a  .selected  list  of  dealers 
.50,000  copies  of  its  spring  announcement, 
nie  firm  was  .set  to  handle  at  least  1,000 
replies.  Only  three  came  in.  Then,  of 
course,  it  was  too  late  to  start  afresh. 
A  small  test  mailing  would  have  saved 
their  entire  season. 

“By  testing  sejiarately  attention,  head¬ 
line  and  text.  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  claims 
he  can,  with  the  help  of  a  small  group  of 
people,  indicate  around  80  per  cent  of 
perfect  accuracy  the  relative  strength  of 
various  advertisements.  That  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  too  much  to  claim.  But  it  he 
can  do  half  that  well,  he  can  save  some¬ 
body’s  millions. 

“Advertising  returns,  I  have  always 
felt,  are  important  enough  to  be  checked 
and  rechecked  in  the  treasurer’s  office 
along  with  the  company’s  cash.  To  key 
returns  is,  of  course,  not  always  easy. 
Neither  is  it  so  difficult.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  an  open  mind  and  a  little  in¬ 
genuity.  In  preliminary  testing  these  is 
no  ne^  for  an  elaborate  set  of  keys  and 
coupons.  A  quick  test  can  always  be 
made  through  advertisements  published 
in  any  carefully  matched  pair  of  states, 
counties  or  towns. 

“Tests  needn’t  be  monumental.  If 
your  method  is  right  and  your  people 
representative,  a  test  of  50  people  will 
probaUy  give  you  tlie  same  result  as 
5,000.  Five  hundred  judgments,  when 
really  representative  of  the  group  that 
will  ultimately  buy  the  commodity,  will 
usually  be  plenty  big  enough.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  only  sure  way  to  avoid  risk  is 
to  make  tests  so  far  below  average  con¬ 
ditions  that  any  proposition  which  pays 
in  the  test  may  be  counted  as  certain  in 
actual  advertising. 

“There  are  three  principal  methods  of 
making  tests  of  advertising  as  such.  I 
have  them  in  ascending  order  of  effec¬ 
tiveness,  also  of  expense. 

“(1)  Opinion  of  ordinary  people. 

(2)  By  inquiries. 

(3)  By  sales. 

“To  include  in  a  budget  how  much 
business  a  set  of  advertisements  will  pro¬ 
duce,  on  actual  sales  test  on  a  minute 
scale  is,  of  course,  the  only  safe  plan. 
The  simplest  test  of  all  and,  therefore, 
the  least  used,  is  to  show  the  several 
pieces  of  copy  to  average  people  and 
see  which  they  like  best. 

“Tests  will  often  help  out  on  more 
than  the  single  decision.  Watching  the 
responses,  reading  carefully  all  the 
answers— besides  settling  the  main  point 
at  issue — may  tip  you  off  as  to  what 
portion  of  your  advertising  is  carrying 
the  highest  voltage.  There  are  at 
least  eight  items  to  consider:  headline, 
layout,  size,  publication,  position,  season, 
previous  advertisements,  competing  ad¬ 
vertisements.  All  of  these  elements  have 
some  effect  and  some  of  them  make  so 
much  difference,  it  makes  one  shudder 


MANY  APPLICANTS  FOR 
DAILY’S  “MYSTIC  CHAIR” 

A  LONG  line  of  young  girls 
have  applied  for  the  job  of 
society  editor  of  the  Hafcerstoun 
<  Md.t  Daily  Mail  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  recently  of  a  story  of  the 
“mystic  chair”  in  the  Mail  office, 
whose  occupants  all  land  at  the 
altar. 

The  most  recent  society  editor 
influenced  by  the  spell  of  the 
chair  is  Miss  EUisa  Stehl,  now 
Mrs.  John  S.  Davenport.  Miss 
Stehl  had  been  workina  only  a 
few  days  when  she  and  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  were  married.  She  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  Mail  until  April, 
when  she  and  Mr.  Davenport  will 
go  to  Michigan  to  live. 

Mrs.  Davenport  succeeded  Miss 
Ruth  Rranin,  who  on  Dec.  1  was 
married  to  j.  Preston  I'silton.  a 
reporter  on  the  Morning  Herald, 
which  is  published  by  the  Herald- 
Mail  Company.  Miss  Branin  had 
filleii  the  place  of  Miss  Rosemary 
Carbine,  who  left  the  paper  when 
she  marrieil  Frederick  J.  Hill,  of 
Baltimore. 

S.  Edgar  Phillips,  general  man¬ 
ager,  to  stop  the  applications,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  job  has  already 
been  filled  for  next  spring. 


to  think  of  the  blissful  complacency  of 
the  average  advertiser. 

“Testily  is  the  sporting  as  well  as  the 
businesslike  way  to  settle  differences  of 
opinion.  One  test  is  worth  10  confer¬ 
ences.  Every  time  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  important  points,  why  not 
make  it  an  office  practice  to  decide  the 
question  by  test? 

“Test  one  method  in  one  city,  maybe, 
one  in  another.  Drop  gradually  those 
that  don’t  work.  Where  something  good 
begins  to  show,  extend  that  to  other 
cities.  Try  out  four  or  five  tests  at  a 
time.  So  long  as  you  are  improving  your 
results  by  dropping  failures  and  pressing 
strength,  there  is  no  particular  hurry. 
Run  two  or  three  months,  or  even  six. 
When  you  are  certain  you  are  right,  shoot 
the  works!” 

TOLEDO  BLADE  BROADCASTING 

Uaing  Half-Hour  Nightly  for  Twenty- 
Six  Week* 

Beginning  this  week  the  Toledo  Blade 
has  instituted  a  series  *of  nightly  radio 
broadcasts  over  station  WSPD,  Toledo. 
The  newspaper  has  bought  time  on  the 
air  from  7 :30  to  8  p.  m.  every  day  but 
Sunday  for  26  weeks. 

The  broadcast  will  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Ralph  E.  Phelps,  manager 
of  the  radio  division  of  the  Blade,  and 
tdward  H.  Smith,  formerly  of  station 
WGY,  who  will  be  program  director. 

For  its  programs  the  Blade  has  under 
contract  more  than  75  local  artists,  in¬ 
cluding  dance  bands,  choruses,  sc4oists 
and  others.  In  addition  to  the  musical 
features  the  programs  will  contain  plays 
and  other  attractions. 


LENGEL  DROPS  LlMl-  SUIT 

The  50,000  libel  suit  which  Police  Chief 
S.  A.  Lcngel  of  Canton  filed  against  the 
Canton  Daily  News,  which  exposed  crime 
conditions  in  that  city,  resulting  in  the 
murder  of  Don  Mellett,  editor  of  the 
News,  has  been  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecution.  Lengel  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  hut  was  acquitted  at  a  new 
trial. 

SUBMITS  ADVERTISING  BILL 

.\  bill  to  authorize  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Massachusetts  to  appropriate  up  to 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
valuation  but  not  to  exceed  $50,000,  for 
use  in  advertising  the  resources,  attrac¬ 
tions  and  advantages  of  their  locality 
has  been  filed  in  the  Legislature  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Edwin  L.  Olander. 


N.  E  CIRCULATORS  URGE 
HIGHER  SALE  PRICE 

Three  and  Five  Cent  Paper*  Recom¬ 
mended  by  Bo*ton  Convention — 

Will  Seek  Law  Banning  Exclu- 
*ive  Sale*  Agencie* 

(By  Telegraph  to  F.dito*  &  Pu»lisiihi) 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  17.— Step>  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  a  thru  cent 
and  eventually  five  cent  price  for  daily 
newspapers  and  the  election  of  NiTman 

A.  Johnson,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Hartford  Times  as  president,  featured 
the  two-day  convention  of  the  New 
Englaiwl  .Association  of  Circulation 
Managers  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  Jan. 

16  and  17. 

The  managers  also  started  a  move  at 
the  second  day  sessiorii  to'opixist  jias- 
sage  of  bill  by  the  Massachusettes  legis¬ 
lature  prohibiting  the  sales  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  under  execlusive 
contracts,  section  one  of  which  reads; 
"It  shall  lie  unlawful  for  the  publisher 
of  a  newsiMiier,  magazine  or  other 
periodical,  or  for  any  person  dealing  in 
same  to  make  a  contract  for  sale  of  same 
in  any  city  or  town  upon  condition  or 
stipulation  that  such  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  periodical  shall  be  sold  at  retail 
exclusively  by  a  single  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation  or  corporation  in  such  city  or 
town,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  per¬ 
sons  directly  or  indirectly  to  make  such 
agreement  or  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
prevent  the  unrestricted  sale  in  any  city 
or  town  of  any  and  all  newsp:i|>ers. 
magazines  or  other  periodicals  by  any 
person  desiring  to  sell  same.” 

Among  the  speakers  were  J.  M. 
Annenberg,  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  Karl  Hall,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Boston  Herald  ami 
Traivicr;  and  Retiring  President  Austin 

B.  Croshere,  of  the  Fall  River  Globe. 

Some  topics  up  for  discussion  were: 

“What  IS  to  your  knowledge  the 

newest  and  best  promotion  plan  for  in¬ 
creased  circulation  ?” 

“The  advantage  and  disadvantage  of 
no  returns.” 

“Do  rotogravure  sections  increase 
Sunday  circulation?” 

“Modern  mailing  room  equipment.” 

“Radio — What  has  it  done  for  circu¬ 
lation,  directly  or  indirectly?” 

“What  benefit  has  your  membership 
in  the  N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  been  to  you  and 
your  j«per?” 

:  “Late  delivery,  left-overs  and  bona 

>  fide  returns — How  may  we  distinguish 
between  them?” 

:  “Can  competitive  circulation  managers 

t  in  the  same  city  work  together  lor  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  ?” 

1  “latest  dope  on  premiums — Who  are 
:  using  them.” 

1  “Free  papers  to  employe  and  others 
1  —Can  they  be  eliminated?” 

Nearly  every  paper  of  consequence  in 
r  New  England,  outside  of  Boston,  was 

-  represented. 

5  Lively  discussion  followed  introduction 
1  of  the  suggestion  to  increase  the  price 
5  of  dailies  to  three  cents  instead  of  two. 
Speakers  brought  out  the  claim  that  cir¬ 
culation  has  never  been  lost  by  increas¬ 
ing  prices,  but  losses  have  resulted  in 
dropping  the  price.  The  success  of  the 
f  three  cent  and  five  Cent  papers  in  the 
.  West  were  cited  as  examples, 
i  The  convention  went  on  record  to  Call 
e  the  attention  of  publishers  to  fact  that 
circulation  managers  of  New  England 
f  favor  an  increase  to  three  cents.  'This, 
;  they  claim,  would  make  possible  a  five 
cent  paper. 

In  addition  to  President  Johnson  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Vice- 
president,  Ralph  E.  Gray,  Portland  Ex¬ 
cess-Herald;  secretary,  (reelected), 
s  ^ward  Byron,  Augusta  Kennebec  Jour- 
)  nal;  treasurer  (reelected)  Louis  F 
r  Hammond,  Boston  Transcrtpil;  directors, 
r  Karl  Hall,  Boston  Herald-Traveler;  A. 

-  L.  Richan,  Lewiston,  (Me.)  Sun-Jour- 
r  nal;  S.  N.  Rossoff,  New  Bedford  Times; 

-  and  Robert  MacCxlashey,  Taunton 
Gazette. 
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The  Practical  Test  of  Deserved  Popularity 


When  householders  reach  for  the  daily  newspaper  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  day;  when  men 
and  women  hurrying  to  work  take  a  fraction  of  time  to  reach  for  their  favorite  newspaper  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year;  when  new  readers  are  added  and  held — such  a  newspaper 
may  point  to  a  practical  test  of  deserved  popularity. 


It  requires  genius  to  prevent  readers  taking  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  matter  of  course 
— just  "one  of  those  things"  in  a  busy  day.  It  takes  energy  to  make  them  want 
particular  newspapers — not  just  any  newspaper — year  in  and  year  out.  It  takes 
vision  to  keep  them  so  Interested  in  a  newspaper  they  regard  it  as  friend  and 
counselor. 


Patronage  of  thinking  readers  and  the  business  of  advertisers  who 
spend  dollars  when  the  reader  spends  a  few  pennies  each  day,  is  a 
fair  test  of  deserved  popularity  in  a  modem  newspaper.  The 
Florida  Times-Union  has  more  readers  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  its  state — and  a  consequence  of  reader  preference, 
of  course,  is  that  it  is  preferred  by  local  and  national 
advertisers  also. 


Repreiented  nationally  by 

REYNOLDS- 
FITZGERALD,  Inc. 


(Formrriy  Benjamin  tt  Kentnor 
Company) 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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EDITORS  PAYING  LESS  FOR  FEATURES 
AS  SYNDICATE  BILL  GROWS 

Widening  of  Markets  Lowers  Cost  to  Newspapers,  Says  Harry 
Staton,  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate;  He  Pays 
Forty  “Stars”  $500,000  Yearly 


'HILE  cost  of  operating  newspaper 
s>Tidicates  is  steadily  increasing, 
newspaper  editors  are  paying  lower  prices 
in  their  current 
purchases  than 
ever  before  for 
features,  accord- 
ing  to  Harry 
Staton,  general 
manager  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syn- 
dicate,  inter¬ 
viewed  this  week. 

He  accounted  for 
the  (»radox  by 
declaring  that  tlw 
big  syndicates  are 
continually  wid¬ 
ening  their  mar¬ 
kets  by  selling  to 
more  newspapers,  and  thus,  although  sal¬ 
aries  of  feature  stars  increase  al^st 
yearly,  editors  of  the  country  as  individ¬ 
uals  are  not  being  forced  to  pay  the 
mounting  bill. 

Mr.  Staton  declared  his  own  staff _  of 
4(»  writers  and  artists  are  now  receiving 
salaries  totalling  $10,000  a  week  or  more 
than  $500,000  a  year.  Biggest  money  is 
being  made  by  headliners  on  the  staff 
such  as  J.  N.  Darling,  Grantland  Rice, 
Clare  Briggs,  Mark  Sullivan,  ^ne 
Byrnes,  Charles  Voight,  Charles  Welling¬ 
ton,  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  and  Thorn¬ 
ton  Burgess. 

Spirited  bidding  among  the  syndicates 
for  the  services  of  leading  feature  pr^ 
ducers  is  partly  responsible  for  the  hi^ 
salaries,  accordinpr  to  Mr.  Staton,  but 
not  entirely  so.  For  almost  every  star 
there  are  four  or  five  syndicates  bidding 
for  his  work,  he  said. 

“A  feature  is  bought  by_  a  synrJicate 
manager  on  what  he  considers  are  its 
possibilities,”  Mr.  Staton  said.  “The 
usual  payment  to  writers  and  artists  is 
50  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales.  A  syn¬ 
dicate  allows  30  per  cent  of  its  share  for 
cost  of  selling  and  handling,  which  should 
permit  a  20  per  cent  profit.  Invariably 
how'ever,  the  profit  is  cut  down  to  10  per 
cent  or  less  and  in  some  cases  features 
are  carried  at  a  loss  to  the  syndicate  be¬ 
cause  they  are  necessary  to  a  well 
rounded  service. 

“The  percentage  of  actual  money  re¬ 
turn  to  the  syndicate  is  much  too  small, 
but  there  are  other  advantages  than 
profits  when  a  syndicate  is  operated  by 
a  newspaper  organization. 

“The  field  for  syndicate  sales  is  broad¬ 
ening  all  the  time.  Today  a  good  feature 
only  sells  to  150  newspapers,  and  there 
are  some  excellent  features  going  to  less 
than  100  newspapers.  Such  lists  can  be 
vastly  increased,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  abroad.  We  now  have  a  man  per¬ 
manently  established  in  Canada,  another 
in  London,  and  another  in  South  Amer- 
ica.” 

Mr.  Staton  championed  the  budget  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  features,  declaring  it  \vas 
chiefly  advantageous,  when  features  for 
a  budget  were  gathered  together  by  some 
successful  daily  or  newspaper  group. 

“Wise  editors  are  subscribing  to  one 
of  the  budget  services  as  a  feature  foun¬ 
dation  for  their  newspapers  and  are  filling 
in  the  chinks  with  features  purchased 
from  independent  syndicates,”  Mr.  Staton 
said.  He  added  that  budget  systems 
were  brought  into  disrepute  when  editors 
were  forced  to  take  all  of  a  group  of 
features  in  order  to  get  one  star  they 
wanted. 

As  evidence  that  syndicate  prices  were 
low,  Mr.  Staton  said  he  sold  features 
ranging  from  $3  a  week  to  $300  a  week. 
He  declared  the  latter  price  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  seldom  attained  by  a  syndicate  fea- 

Mr.  Staton  was  asked  if  handling  the 
temperaments  represented  in  hjs  $500,000 
st^le  of  stars  was  a  diflScult  job. 


“It  does  exasperate  me  at  times,”  he 
declared.  “But  then  I  realize  that  they 
are  entitled  to  extra  consideration.  Men 
who  have  for  15  or  20  years  been  turn¬ 
ing  out  new  ideas  every  day,  always  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  pay  for  their  own  holidays, 
by  working  over-time  to  get  features 
ahead,  may  be  expected  to  be  tem- 
pwamental.  The  fact  that  other  syn¬ 
dicates  are  bidding  for  their  work  gives 
them  a  sense  of  security  and  independence 
which  does  make  their  management 
troublesome  at  times,  however.” 

Mr,  Staton  is  accustomed  to  tempera¬ 
ment.  For  five  years  he  was  press  agent 
for  Barnum  &  Bailey's  circus,  where  he 
was  in  contact  with  the  temperamental 
stars  of  the  sawdust  ring.  Although  he 
has  been  only  eight  years  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  field,  he  is  ranked  near  the  top  as 
an  authority.  He  has  been  manager  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Starting  his  carer  as  a  newspaper  office 
boy  at  14  on  the  Brooklyn  Times  in  1894, 
Mr.  Staton  has  kept  continuously  close 
to  the  newspaper  business.  He  remained 
with  the  Times  five  years  at  a  salary 
ranging  from  $2..50  to  $4.00  a  week, 
and  then  accepted  a  job  at  the  Standard 
Unicai  that  offered  him  $8.  Three  years 
later  he  was  covering  a  district  for  the 
Standard  Union,  and  Charles  Chapin  of 
the  Evening  H'orld  liked  the  manner  in 
which  he  reported  the  “520  Per  Cent 
Miller  swindle.”  Chapin  offered  him  a 
job  on  the  Evening  World  at  the  then 
amazing  salary  of  ^5  a  week. 

“I  wished  he  had  given  me  a  life  con¬ 
tract  at  that  wage  then,”  Mr.  Staton  re¬ 
called. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Staton  worked  for 
the  New  York  Sun  and  the  New  York 
Globe.  He  became  associated  with  the 
latter  paper  in  1905,  and  was  made  art 
nranager,  a  position  he  held  for  about 
eight  years.  After  a  short  time  on  the 
old  New  York  Press,  he  returned  for  a 
year  to  the  Globe,  spent  a  year  with  the 
Powers  Photo- Engraving  Company,  and 
then  became  press  agent  for  Barnum  & 
Bailey,  the  wwk  he  left  to  join  the  then 
Tribune  Syndicate  eight  years  ago. 


MICHIGAN  PROGRAM  READY 


State  Publishers  to  Meet  at  Lansing 
Next  Week 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  advertising  coun¬ 
selor,  speaking  on  “How  to  Increase  Lo¬ 
cal  Advertising,"  will  give  the  principal 
address  at  the  58th  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association  at 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Jan.  24,  25  and  26.  Headquarters  of  the 
executive  committee  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Kerns,  Lansing. 

The  opening  session  will  start  at  1:30 
p.  m.,  Thursday  with  the  reports  of  H. 
A.  VVood,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Len 
VV.  Feighner,  field  director.  W.  H. 
Berkey,  Cassopolis  Vigilant,  president  of 
the  association,  will  give  his  address 
which  will  be  followed  by  appointment 
of  convention  committees  and  talks  by 
members  and  guests. 

“Making  Ourselves  Felt,”  will  be  the 
subject  of  S.  L.  Marshall,  St.  Johns  Clin¬ 
ton  County  Republican-News.  A.  H. 
Weber,  Sheboygan  Observer,  will  talk  on 
“Conservation  in  Michigan,”  and  R.  S. 
Shaw,  president  of  Michigan  State  Col- 
leg..,  will  speak  of  “M.  S.  C.  and  the 
State." 

Gov.  Fred  W.  Green  of  Michigan  will 
speak  at  the  banquet  Thursday  evening, 
and  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
will  be  guests.  James  B.  Hasselman, 
director  of  publications,  Michigan  State 
College,  will  be  toastmaster.  James 
Schermerhorn  will  speak  on  “Public 
Sentiment  and  Legislation.” 

A  morning  session  will  be  held  Friday 
and  the  topics  to  be  discussed  will  be: 
“Selling  Good  Will,”  J.  A.  Sturgeon, 
Gladstone  Delta  Reporter;  “Why  Should 
A  Public  Utility  Advertise?”,  C.  W, 
Ilungerford,  publicity  manager  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  “Serving  the 
.Advertiser,”  G.  S.  Crane,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit.  A  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Audited  Circulations  and 
Community  Surveys,”  will  close  the 
session. 

Election  of  officers  will  be  held  in 
the  afternoon  to  be  followed  by  Mr. 
G'.Shaughnessy’s  address. 


BACKING  NON-STOP  WORLD  HOP 

Max  M.  I^evand,  publisher  of  the 
Il'ichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  last  week  posted 
a  guarantee  of  $10,000  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  fund  for  a  non-stop  flight  around 
the  world  by  Col.  Arthur  C.  Goebel, 
Pacific  and  trans-continental  flier.  The 
flight  must  be  made  in  a  Wichita-built 
airplane,  Mr.  I.evand  stipulated. 


THREE  OHIO  GROUPS  TO 
MEET  JAN.  28-FEB.  1 


Auociated  Dailies,  Buckeye  Press,  aad 
Newspaper  Association  to 
Hold  Conventions  in 
Columbus 


An  imposing  array  of  speakers  will  be 
heard  at  the  conventions  of  three  Ohio 
newspapers  groups  when  the  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies,  Buckeye  Press  Association 
and  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  hold 
their  annual  meetings  at  Columbus,  0., 
Jan.  28 — Feb.  1.  The  first  group  wiU 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Deshler-Wallack  and 
the  latter  associations  will  convene  at  the 
Neil  House. 

The  dailies’  meeting  will  lead  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  luncheon  on.  Monday  fol- 
lowed  by  an  afternoon  session  of  the 
Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies.  At  a  ban¬ 
quet  that  evening  the  speakers  will  be: 
Gov.  Myers  Y.  Cooper;  John  Burk, 
Cleveland  News;  Samuel  L.  Williams, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and  Dispatch; 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
and  Norman  A.  Imrie,  U.  S.  A. 

A  morning  session  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day  at  which  talks  will  be  heard  by  the 
following  guests  of  the  association: 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  Ohio;  George  V.  Sheridan,  member 
of  dailies’  advisory  board  and  secretary 
of  Ohio  Retail  Merchants’  Council;  H. 
E,  C  Rowe,  secretary  and  field  manager, 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  legislature;  Lester  L. 
Jones,  New  York  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Erwin  Funk,  publisher  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Democrat  and  president  National 
Editorial  Association. 

Ex-Congressman  Fred  Landis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Gasette 
will  speak  at  luncheon.  Robert  B.  Mc- 
Clean,  general  manager,  Gannett  New.s- 
papers;  H.  D.  Ashley,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  and  Hugh  Fullerton,  sports  col¬ 
umnist,  Columbus  Dispatch,  will  be  heard 
during  the  afternoon  meeting.  Their 
talks  will  be  followed  by  a  round  table 
discussion  in  charge  of  Harry  W.  Amos, 
publisher  Cambridge  Jeffersonian. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Association  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  will  start  their  meetings 
Thursday  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Buckeye  group  will  listen  to  talks  by 
Charles  Jones,  former  newspaper  man 
and  secretary  to  (jovernor  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Funk.  The  annual  address  of  R.  B. 
Howard,  manager  of  the  London  Press 
and  Democrat  and  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  will  follow.  A 
business  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  evening. 

The  Friday  morrring  session  of  the 
Ohio  group  will  be  devoted  to  addresses 
by  Harvey  Young,  advertising  director, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  James  O’Shaug- 
iiessy,  advertising  counselor;  and  H.  E. 
C.  Rowe. 

Five  minute  talks  and  five  minute  dis¬ 
cussions  by  members  of  the  association 
will  feature  the  afternoon  gathering. 

R.  C.  Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Nor- 
rvalk  Reflector-Herald  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  to  be 
held  Friday  evening.  Hugh  Fullerton, 
C.  L.  Knight,  publisher,  Akron  Beacnn- 
Jonmol  and  Massillon  Independent,  and 
Governor  Myers  will  also  speak. 

President  R.  B.  Howard  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  announced  this 
week  that  the  legislative  committee  for 
that  organization  will  be:  Walter  Reck, 
general  manager,  Columbus  Ohio  Slate 
Journal;  R.  C.  Snyder,  publisher,  Nor¬ 
walk  Reflector-Herald;  and  Fred  W. 
Tipton,  publisher  Williamsport  News  and 
Clarksburg  Star. 


RAISED  FUND  FOR  WIDOW 

A  memorial  fund  sponsored  by  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Leader  and  Tribune 
netted  $1,208.53  for  the  widow  of  a 
deputy  sheriff,  Herbert  E.  Locke,  who 
was  slain  Dec.  11  while  attempting  to 
arrest  a  maniac. 


BARCELONA  WILL  ENTERTAIN  EDITORS 


House  of  the  Press.  Barcelona  International  Eadiibition  of  Arts,  Industry  and 
Commerce,  which  will  he  inaugurated  this  spring  under  the  patronage  of  H.M. 
the  King  of  Spain  Don  Alfonso  XIII.  Journalists  from  all  over  the  world  have 
heen  invited  to  meet  in  Barcelona  during  the  exhibition. 


Haksv  Staton 
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FlltST  IS  ItOTOOILWUltE  i\l>VEimSISO 


’T'HE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  LEADS  all  newspapers 
■*  in  the  world  in  rotogravure  advertising.  In  1928 
it  published  1,449,275  agate  lines,  approximately 
twice  the  volume  published  by  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  The 
New  York  Times,  of  which  the  Rotogravure  Pic' 
ture  Section  is  a  part,  exceeds  725,000  copies. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section  The  New  York  Times  publishes  with  its 
Sunday  edition  four  Suburban  Rotogravure  Picture 
Sections — New  Jersey'Staten  Island,  Westchester' 
Connecticut,  Bronx'Harlem'Washington  Heights, 
Brooklyn'Long  Island.  On  an  average  of  100  piC' 
tures  devoted  to  community  news  events  are  repro' 
duced  each  week  in  each  section. 


Hrw  fork  oltmra 

Send  for  folder  “It  Costs  Less  to  Do  It  Better  With  Rotogravure” — comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
using  national  magazines  and  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  Section. 
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I.  C.  C.  BEGINS  NATION-WIDE  PROBE 
OF  NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RATES 

Publishers  and  Manufacturers  Allege  ‘‘Territorial  Discrimina¬ 
tion”  as  Hearings  Begin  in  New  York — Palmer 
of  A.  N.  P.  A.  on  the  Stand 


A  X  Intercstate  Commerce  Commission 
investigation  urowinj?  out  of  20  com¬ 
plaints  filed  by  newspaper  publishers  and 
newsprint  manufacturers  alle({inK  “terri¬ 
torial  discrimination"  in  rail  and  water¬ 
way  freight  rates,  ojK-ned  in  New  York 
Wednesday  morning.  hirst  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
fmikling,  65  Liberty  Street,  and  later  the 
investigation,  which  will  be  national  in 
hs  scope,  will  Ixr  continued  in  St. 
.Augustine.  Florida,  on  March  20,  and  in 
Chicago  on  .April  10. 

The  Xew  York  hearings  have  been 
mainly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  pulp  i>aper  industry  and  the  claims 
made  by  its  representatives  that  present 
freight  rates  are  unfairly  fixed  for  its 
trade  in  the  United  States. 

•According  to  (juy  Tombs,  the  principal 
expert  witness  for  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  and  buyers  in  the  first  two  ses¬ 
sions.  one  group  of  Canadian  paper  mills 
has  “lost  $1  ,.500,000  through  discrimin¬ 
atory  freight  rates." 

The  jiresent  freight  rates  for  pulp 
I»aper  are  fixed  on  an  inter-terrnorial 
basis,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  either 
a  readjustment  of  territorial  rates  or  the 
establishment  of  a  mileage  rate.  The 
railroads  are  understood  to  prefer  a 
mileage  rate  and  would  list  pulp  paper  as 
sixth  class  freight,  which  would,  accord¬ 
ing  to  counsel  for  the  shippers,  increase 
the  present  fright  rate  by  about  50  per 
cent. 

J.  B.  Campbell,  former  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  the 
presiding  commissioner.  Assisting  him  at 
the  New  York  hearings  are  John  H. 
Howell,  Examiner  for  the  Commission, 
and  Xew  York  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sioners  W.  E.  Gregg  and  George  R. 
van  Xamee.  Mr.  (iregg  and  Mr.  van- 
Xamee  are  present  because  four  of  the 
twenty  complaints  filed  are  under  the 
X'^e^^■  Vork  .State  body’s  jurisdiction. 

Testimony  at  the  first  two  days  of  the 
hearing  tended  to  show  that  the  Canadian 
shipjiers  ha<l  filed  complaints  against  the 
present  freight  rates  for  two  major 
reasons. 

They  claim  first  that  the  present  freight 
rates  give  Maine  mills  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  in  competition.  .Althmigh  some 
Canadian  mills  are  nearer  Xew  York 
City,  the  princiiial  receiving  txiint  for 
newsprint  in  this  countr}’,  their  freight 
rates  to  Xew  York  run  considerably 
’nigher  than  docs  that  of  the  Maine  mills. 

Secondly,  they  cfintend  that  unless  their 
freight  rates  are  reduce<l  they  cannot  hoiie 
to  meet  the  “tremendous  potential  com¬ 
petition"  of  northern  Europe. 

Mr.  Toml>s  pointed  out  that  paper  can 
be  shipped  from  Scandinavian  ports  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
for  less  than  $6  per  ton  while  rail  ship¬ 
ments  from  Canadian  mills  cost  $6.80  per 
ton. 

Commissioner  Campl^ll  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  second  point  was  made,  that 
the  present  United  States  imports  of 
pulp  paper  from  Europe  were  “almost 
infinitesimal”  compared  with  our  paper 
imports  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Tombs  responded  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  not  limited  to  the  actual  tonnage 
received  but  to  the  potentialities  of  com¬ 
petition.  He  said  that  the  mills  of 
northern  Europe  manufacture  more  news¬ 
print  than  does  the  United  States  and 
run  second  to  the  Canadian  mills.  He 
added  that  the  European  manufacturer 
could  quote  lower  prices  due  to  cheaper 
shipment  costs. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  during 
the  hearings  to  show  the  imjwrtance  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada, 
the  growth  of  which  has  been  rapid  in 
the  last  decade.  The  industry  now  leads 
sdl  other  Canadian  manufactures  in  value 
of  products  and  in  disbursements  of 
wages  and  salaries,  while  it  is  surpassed 
only  by  agriculture  in  value  of  products 
exported. 


It  lias  been  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  maintaining  the  Canadian  dollar  at 
par  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  saving  the  Domin¬ 
ion  from  a  disastrously  adverse  balance 
of  trade,  witnesses  testified. 

The  point  was  also  stressed  that  pulp 
wood  concessions  in  ( )ntario  are  taken 
for  the  most  part  by  United  States  in¬ 
terests,  which  own  44,004  square  miles, 
as  against  5,562  square  miles  controlled 
by  Canadians. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Tombs 
left  the  stand  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
L.  B.  Palmer,  General  Manager  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Palmer  gave  in  evidence 
as  an  example  of  the  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  in  the  United  States, 
tables  made  from  survey  reports  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  which  showed  that 
one  paper  is  sold  daily  to  every  third 
lierson  in  the  United  States. 


45  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

W.  F.  Reynolds  With  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard-Union  Since  Boyhood 

William  F.  KeyiuJds,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hrooklyn  Standard-Union, 
this  week  celebrated  his  45th  year  with 
that  paper.  He  joined  the  paper  when 
it  was  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Stattdard,  starting  as  office  boy  and  ad¬ 
vancing  to  clerk  and  then  reporter. 

When  the  Brooklyn  Union  was  pur- 
cliased  by  the  Standard  and  merged  to 
form  the  Standard-Union.  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  circulation 
department.  He  entered  the  advertising 
department  in  1893  and  was  later  given 
charge  of  local  advertising. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Berri,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paix-r,  in  1917,  R.  F.  R. 
Huntsman,  advertising  manager,  was  ap- 
pointeil  iwesident  of  the  Hrooklyn  Union 
Publishing  Company  a*”’  jiublisher  of  the 
Standard  L’nion,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager. 


STARTS  AIRPLANE  SERVICE 


New  Orleans  Timet-Picayune  Flying 
Sunday  Papers  to  Gulfport 

The  .Vcu’  Orleans  Timcs-Picayunc  on 
Saturday  Jan.  12,  inaugurated  airplane 
delivery  of  newspapers  when  the  first 
plane  load  of  an  early  edition  on  Sun¬ 
day’s  paper  reached  Gulfport,  Miss.,  55 
miles  away,  for  distribution. 

The  plane  service  will  he  used  every 
Saturday  night  in  circulating  the  early 
Sunday  editions  on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  service  will  be  extended  to  Biloxi 
as  soon  as  the  flying  field  there  has  been 
put  into  first  class  condition. 


AKERMAN  HONORED 

Jack  Akerman,  who  resigned  from  the 
London  Times,  Jan.  1  to  join  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Chronicle,  was  honored  at  a 
juncheon  given  by  the  British  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Lon¬ 
don,  Jan.  17.  Lord  Riddell,  proprietor  of 
News  of  the  World  and  president  of  the 
I-ondon  Press  Cluh,  presided.  Murray 
Allison,  of  Allied  Newspapers,  and  Syd¬ 
ney  Walton,  Yorkshire  livening  News, 
were  speakers. 


FIRE  FORCES  SUSPENSION 

The  Cochranton  (O.)  Times  whose 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently  will 
not  resume  publication,  William  L.  and 
J.  R.  Robinson,  publishers,  announced 
Jan  12. 


PERMITS  ADVERTISING  LEVY 

The  San  Antonio  City  Commission  has 
decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  5  cents  on  the 
$100  valuation  for  advertising  of  the 
city  nationally.  The  sum  of  more  than 
$200,000  annually  will  be  thus  raised. 


TO  TALK  CM4  PRESSES 

Henry  A.  Wise  VV’ood,  president  of  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  will  discuss  the  newspaper  printing 
press  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  printing 
industries  division  of  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  the 
l^ngineering  Societies’  Building,  Xew 
York,  the  evening  of  Feb.  7.  E.  P.  Hulse 
is  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  makes 
his  headquarters  at  the  Engineering  So¬ 
cieties’  Building. 


TYPO  UNION  UNAFRAID 
OF  TELETYPESETTER 

No  Lost  of  Employment  Expected  from 
Gannett-Morey  Invention,  Says 
Official  Journal  of  Labor  Body 
— No  Substitute  for  Brains 


No  fear  is  felt  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  of  North  America 
of  the  teletypesetter,  invention  of  Walter 
Morey  and  F'rank  E.  Gannett,  president 
of  Gannett  Newspapers.  The  machine 
which  sets  type  by  telegraph  will  “not 
cause  any  great  net  loss  of  employment," 
the  Typographical  Journal,  official  organ 
of  the  union  states  in  its  January  issue. 
The  Journal  continues; 

“The  usual  history  of  labor-saving 
machinery  in  the  printing  trade  has  not 
been  one  of  net  loss  of  employment,  but 
rather  of  increased  total  production. 

“The  probability  of  the  new  device  de¬ 
priving  a  great  number  of  linotype  opera¬ 
tors  of  their  positions  may  he  tested  in 
an  easy  manner,  by  examining  your  local 
newspaper  page  by  page  ami  marking  the 
portions  which  are  adaptable  to  handling 
by  teletypesetter.  The  advertising  is 
eliminated  at  once ;  so  are  local  news 
stories  and  special  correspondence  from 
neighboring  counties.  Editorials,  too, 
will  continue  to  be  set  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.  When  all  these  classes  of 
composition  are  eliminated,  it  will  be 
found  the  proportion  of  the  total  com¬ 
position  which  remains  is  not  larger  than 
one-fourth  or,  at  most,  one-third. 

“To  offset  this  potenial  loss  of  one- 
fourth  or  more  of  our  newspaper  opera¬ 
tors  will  be  the  almost  certain  necessity 
of  employing  a  greater  number  of  ma¬ 
chinists  to  care  for  linotypes  or  inter- 
types  run  by  the  teletypesetter.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
operator  to  assist  in  keeping  the  machine 
running  smoothly,  a  machinist  certainly 
could  not  tend  so  many  machines  as 
formerlv. 
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“So  the  net  loss,  assuming  the  total 
quantity  of  matter  used  remained  the 
same,  apparently  would  not  be  drastic, 
with  the  strong  possibility  that  the  use 
of  more  news  matter  would  hold  the  total 
of  employment  at  a  point  near  present 
conditions. 

“Union  printers  have  a  right  to  feel 
proud  of  the  enlightened  policy  which 
they  have  traditionally  shown  with  regard 
to  new  machinery  in  their  trade.  No 
substitute  for  brains  has  been  found  in 
the  newspaper  composing  room,  and  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  waking  up  some 
morning  to  find  our  occupation  gone. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years ;  perhaps  even  more 
will  take  place  in  the  next  quarter 
century.  Thougli  they  may  work  with 
different  tools  and  find  their  work  made 
easier  with  better  machinery,  we  have 
absolute  confidence  the  newspapers  of 
1954  will  be  composed  as  they  are  today — 
by  printers.” 


HOLDING  INAUGURAL  BALL 

The  anaugural  ball  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
marks  the  installation  of  the  new  club 
administration  was  to  be  held  in  the  club 
house,  Saturday,  Jan.  19. 


IOWA  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Iowa  Newspapers,  Inc.,  an  organization 
for  promoting  national  advertising  in 
Iowa  weeklies,  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Des  Moines,  March  14. 


MONTREAL  STAR  MARKS 
SIXTIETH  YEAR  I 


Lord  AthoUtan,  Who  a*  Hugh  GrmliaBi 
Founded  Paper  With  G.  T.  Laai. 
gan  in  1868  Still  in  Active 
Charge 


The  60th  anniver.sary  of  the  iiiundin* 
of  the  Montr.-al  Star  was  celebr.ited  Jan. 
16  with  Lord  Atholstan,  who  as  Hugh 


Lord  .Atholstan 


Graham  established  the  paper  in  1868 
with  George  T.  Lanigan.  still  guiding  the 
destiny  of  the  newspaper  which  he  built 
up  from  a  struggling  four-page  publica¬ 
tion  to  one  of  Canada’s  outstanding 
dailies.  | 

Hugh  Graham  was  born  in  Hunting-  i! 
don,  Que.,  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  at  15  | 
he  was  working  for  the  Montreal  Eve-  ' 
nhig  Telegraph  as  office  boy.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  year  he  held  the  positions  of  cashier  ; 
and  bookkeeper  and  one  year  after  start¬ 
ing  work  he  was  made  business  manager 
of  tl^  paper.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  on  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  where  he  met  (ieorge 
T.  Lanigan.  remembered  by  many  for  his 
jHiem,  "The  .Ahkoond  of  Swat."  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  Lanigan  and, 
with  slight  caintal,  they  started  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Montreal  Star. 

The  early  days  of  the  Star  brought 
many  difficulties  for  the  young  publish¬ 
ers.  The  paiier  was  printed  on  a  press 
which  was  driven  by  steam  supplied 
through  a  pipe  from  a  furnace  in  the 
next  building.  The  Star's  irregular  in¬ 
come  made  rent  paying  difficult  and  the 
owner  of  the  furnace  stopjied  the  steam 
supply.  The  staff  of  the  paper,  live  in 
all,  piKiled  their  strength  and  turned  the 
press  by  hand  until  a  horse  from  the 
Graham  farm  could  be  brought  to  the 
plant  to  run  the  press  by  means  of  a 
treadmill. 

Three  years  after  the  Star  was 
founded,  I.anigan  and  Graham  separated 
over  a  difference  in  politics  and  Graham 
continued  publication  alone.  By  1878  the 
paper  was  firmly  established  aivl  had 
gained  recognition  in  national  political 
circles. 

Graham  achieved  an  outstanding  vic¬ 
tory  for  himself  and  the  Star  in  1885 
when  Montreal  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
small-pox  epidemic,  and  Dr.  Coderre.  a 
local  physician  was  vigorously  opp'ising 
vaccination.  Graham  organized  a  roiri- 
mittee  to  fight  the  epidemic.  This  com¬ 
mittee  succeeded  in  educating  the  p  iblk 
and  government  officials  to  the  vaccine 
cure  and  established  isolation  hospitals 
in  local  exhibition  buildings. 

Hugh  Graham  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Atholstan  by  the  British 
King  in  1917.  Some  years  before  that  he 
had  been  knighted. 

Although  he  is  ix)w  past  80  years  of 
age  he  continues  to  direct  the  activities 
of  his  paper  and  rarely  misses  a  day  at 
his  desk. 
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THREE  NEWSPRINT  GROUPS  TO  MEET 
IN  MONTREAL  NEXT  WEEK 

Conventions  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  News 
Print  Service  Bureau  and  Paper  Trade  Organization  Will 
Draw  Notables  of  the  Industry  to  City 


OAPER-MILL  engineers  and  median- 
ics  are  working  day  and  night  at  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Institute  at 
McGill  University  to  bring  the  experi¬ 
mental  paper  mill,  which  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Institute,  into 
readiness  for  operation  on  the  date  set 
for  the  formal  opening,  which  is  Jan. 
25.  The  plant  indudes  a  conqdete  paper¬ 
making  niadiine,  together  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  barkers,  chippers,  digesters  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  auxiliaries  of  a  paper  mill,  so 
that,  when  the  mill  is  completed  and 
ready  to  operate,  it  will  lack  none  of  the 
essentials. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Instit^e 
will  take  place  in  connection  with  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  bodies,  which  will  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  week  of  Jan.  21,  and 
will  bring  to  Montreal  a  large  attendance, 
from  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  Lord  Willingdon,  adio 
will  preside  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Institute  on  Jan.  25,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Pre¬ 
mier  Tasdiereau  of  Quebec,  Premier 
Ferguson  of  Ontario,  and  Premier 
Rhodes  of  Nova  Scotia,  will  attend. 
President  D.  C  Everest  and  Secretary  O. 
M.  Porter  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  and  President  E.  H. 
Butler  and  General  Manager  L.  B. 
Palmer,  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  are  among  those 
who  will  be  present.  The  fact,  also,  that 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  of  New 
York  of  whidi  Royal  S.  Kellogg  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Montreal  on  Thursday,  ensures  a 
large  attendance  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  from  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  Paper  Trade 
Association,  comprising  the  principal 
wholesale  distributors  of  paper  through¬ 
out  the  I>ominicn  is  also  holding  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Montreal  during  the 
week. 

So  far  as  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  is  concerned,  “Paper  Week” 
will  start  off  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  22.  when 
the  new  Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  w’ill  be  opened.  Visitors  will  be  the 
guests*  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
and  Cellulose  Chemistry  of  McGill 
University. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  conference  on 
the  general  subject  of  technical  research 
as  applied  to  industrial  needs  will  be  held 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Institute. 
Acting  Principal  Martin  of  the  university 
will  preside.  Dr.  W.  D.  Bancroft,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Inorganic  and  Colloid  Chemis¬ 
try,  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  W.  K. 
Lewis,  director  of  Chemical  Engineering 
and  Technical  Research,  M.  I.  T.  School 
of  Practice;  and  Prof.  H.  M.  Mackay, 


dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science, 
McGill  University,  will  present  papers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Woodlands  and 
Technical  Sections  of  the  Association 
will  each  begin  a  two-days’  session,  the 
former  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  and  the 
latter  at  the  Research  Institute.  Numer¬ 
ous  papers  and  discussions  of  interest 
to  the  members  will  comprise  the  two 
programs,  which  will  culminate  in  a  joint 
session  to  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  which  a  topic 
of  mutual  interest  will  be  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  H.  J.  Buncke,  of  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ont.,  will  preside  at  the  Technical 
Section  meetings,  and  B.  F.  Avery,  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  will  be  chairman 
at  the  Woodlands  meeting. 

On  Thursday  each  section  will  enter¬ 
tain  at  luncheon  at  the  Ritz-Carltoa  The 
speaker  at  the  Technical  Section  lutKheon 
will  be  Dr.  Wilder  B.  Bancroft,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  who  will  q>eak  on 
“Science  and  Cellulose."  On  Thursday 
evening  the  two  sections  will  unite  in  a 
cabaret  diimer  at  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

On  Friday  morning,  Jan.  25,  the  six¬ 
teenth  aimual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  will  be  called 
to  order  by  President  C.  H.  L.  Jones 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  institute.  There  will  be  the  usual 
annual  review  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  the  industry,  followed 
by  the  annual  election. 

At  noon,  the  Governor-General  will 
visit  the  institute  and  preside  at  the  in¬ 
augural.  The  Dominion  Government  will 
be  represented  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  McGill 
University  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Martin,  the  act¬ 
ing  principal,  and  the  association  by  Col. 
C.  H.  L.  Jones,  its  president.  Following 
the  inaugural  the  inistitution  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
visitors. 

At  1 :30  the  official  luncheon  of  the 
association  will  be  held  at  the  Ritz-Carl¬ 
ton  and  the  Governor -General  and  his 
suite  will  attend.  Col.  Jones  will  pre¬ 
side  and  the  principal  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Dean  Ira  A.  Mackay,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  McGill  University, 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  will 
be  held  at  the  Ritz.  The  principal  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Premier  Tasdiereau,  of  (^e- 
bec.  Premier  Ferguson  of  Ontario,  and 
Premier  Rhodes,  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  which  the  meetings  are  designed  to 
commemorate,  occupies  a  new  building  on 
University  street,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
association  and  provides  accommodation 
for  the  McGill  Department  of  Industrial 
and  Cellulose  Chemistry,  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  Forest  Products 
I.aboratories  (owned  by  the  Dominion 
Government),  and  the  offices  of  the 


^he  Publisher’s  building  Problem 

is  and  many  other 
successful  neVfspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  6;  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
It  represents  an  investment  of  half  a 
million  dollars  and  is  unique  in  that  it 
brings  together  in  a  co-operative  indus¬ 
trial  research  enterprise  the  Federal 
Government,  McGill  Um’versity  and  an 
organized  trade  association. 


NORRISTOWN  DAILY  ELECTS 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher 
of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald, 
was  reelected  president  of  the  Norristown 
Herald  Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  held  rccenti>'.  John  C.  Dye  was 
elected  secretary  and  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  appointed:  Walter  A.  Wilson, 
editor  of  the  Times  Herald;  Cordon  H. 
Kite,  advertising  manager ;  and  Russell 
E.  Stickler,  cirndation  manager. 


GRANTED  VIRGINIA  CHARTER 

The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company,  a  New 
York  cori^ration,  with  its  principal  office 
in  Virginia  at  Richmond,  with  J.  Harry 
Hughes  in  charge  of  business,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  by  the  state  corpora¬ 
tion  c<»nmission  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  inks  and  paints.  The  concern  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  shares  without  par  value. 
William  W.  Crump,  of  Richmond,  is 
statutory  agent  for  the  corporation  in 
Virginia. 


PLANNING  GEORGIA  DAILY 


Valdosta  Press  Expected  to  Bagia 
Publishing  Jsul.  21 

The  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Press,  a  new 
daily  paper,  will  b^n  publication  about 
Jan.  21.  A  new  building  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion  and  new  machinery 
will  be  installed  immediately. 

(T.  C.  Brantley  will  be  editor  and  E.  L 
Turner  will  be  business  manager.  Both 
of  these  executives  held  the  same  posi. 
tions  with  the  Valdosta  Times,  which 
was  recently  sold  to  Edmund  Walker, 
New  York  and  (Tiicago  accountant 
Since  the  purchase  of  the  Times  b>-  Mr. 
Walker,  he  has  started  the  Valdosta 
Morning  News  and  added  the  Sunday 
Times. 


UNION  THANKS  DAILY 

Resolutions  thanking  the  management 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  {or 
its  co-operation  in  adjusting  its  griev¬ 
ances  with  the  Electrical  Workers’  Union 
were  unanimously  adopted  last  week  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Trades  &  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  at  the  Memphis  Labor  Temple.  The 
grievances  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  mis¬ 
understanding  which  arose  over  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  non-union  electrical  comiany 
to  get  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the 
daily’s  radio  station,  WMC. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

An  Expanding 
Market 


Here  in  the  Worcester  community  is  New  England’s 
second  largest  market,  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Boston. 
And,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  1927,  the  average  annual 
wage  in  Worcester  was  $2.39  higher  than  in  Boston — 
$1,359.(j8  in  Boston,  $1,362.07  in  Worcester. 


Over  a  period  of  years  every  part  of  Worcester  industry 
has  expanded.  Production  has  increased  in  both  volume 
and  value.  Number  of  wage  earners  has  increased. 
Average  annual  wage  has  increased. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  or  computed  from  the 
report  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


1921 

Average  wage  paid  ....  $1,176.92 

Wage  earners  employed  26,923 

Value  of  Manufactured 

Products  . $140,685,961 


1927  Increase 

$1362.07  $165.15  15.7% 

30,162  3339  12% 

$191,665312  $51,179351  363% 


The  purchasing  ability  of  the  Worcester  community  has 
expanded  as  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  the  average 
wage  has  increased.  Diversification  of  industry  has  been 
a  very  considerable  factor  in  this  expansion. 


Worcester  is  the  second  most  important  merchandising 
market  in  New  England.  It  is  an  exceedingly  profitable 
field  for  the  advertiser  partly  because  it  can  be  covered 
with  complete  satisfaction  by  use  of  The  Telegram-Gazette 
alone. 


City  populatioB . 204,560  City  circulation . 56,768 

Suburban  population  .  .206,429  Suburban  circulation  .  .  .33,247 
Total  circulation .  100,288 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Raprog antativo 
Haw  York  Beitoa  Obloago  Datrolt  rkiUdalpkla  Saa  FraaeUM 
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From  ^The 

Chicago  Evening  American  Market: 


The  Chicago  Evening  American 


IS  rea 


d  by 


44.12 


of  all  Chicago  families  having  savings 
accounts.  Applied  against  the  latest 
available  Federal  Reserve  figures,  this 
percentage  discloses  that  Chicago 
Evening  American  reading  families 
have  a  collective  bank  account  of 
$313,705,114. 


The  Chicago  Evening  American  Market  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  tabulated  facts  gathered  in  a  survey 
made  in  Chicago  by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  of 
Indianapolis,  financed  by  this  newspaper  but  independ¬ 
ently  conducted.  It  is  presented  to  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies,  at  their  offices,  in  graphic  motion 
picture  or  chart  form,  with  a  supplementary  book-pres¬ 
entation  for  extended  study.  Appointments  for  either 
presentation  may  be  made  directly  with  this  newspaper, 
or  through  any  of  its  offices  or  representatives. 


a  good  newspaper 


One  of  the  28  Hearst  Newspapers  read  by  more  than 
twenty  million  people^— Member  of  International  News 
Service,  Universal  Service  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


a  copy  in  a 
two-eent 
morning*  field 
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MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL  PRINTING  COMPLETE 
CLOSING  STOCK  MARKET  QUOTATIONS 


Thr  ticker  room,  heart  of  the  Minnmpoliit  Joumars  new  stock  market  service. 
Each  of  six  miniature  "boards'*  carries  the  listings  of  one-sixth  of  the  active 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


'"PHK  Minneapolis  Journal,  on  Jan.  14, 
jnihlished  in  its  regular  2:30  p.  m. 
home  c<lition.  tite  complete  closing  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  Xcw  York  Stock  Exchange, 
bringing  the  Exdiange  within  less  than 
30  minutes  of  its  readers.  The  journal 
is  claimed  to  l»e  tin-  only  mid-west  news- 
paiier  outside  of  Chicago  carrying  the 
complete  market  report. 

.■\11  its  earlier  editions  of  the  day',  be¬ 
ginning  at  10:3<t  a.  m.  (Minneapolis 
time  I ,  presented  a  record  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  N'ew  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  up  to  within  a  half-hour  of  press 
time.  'I'his  new  service  is  in  addition  to 
all  the  investment  news,  curb  and  bond 
quotations  and  other  market  features  al¬ 
ready  developed  by  the  Journal. 

The  Journal  noon  edition,  on  the  street 
at  10 :30  a.  m..  now  regularly  carries 
the  full  New  York  market  quotations  up 
to  11  a.  m.  Xew  York  time. 

The  early  mail  edition,  on  the  street  .it 
1  p.  m.,  carries  the  market  quotations  of 
1 :3f(  p.  m..  Eastern  time. 

The  home  edition,  on  the  street  at  2  :.10 
p.  m..  carries  the  complete  Xew  York 
closing  market  quotations  except  when 
the  ticker  is  10  minutes  or  more  behind 
the  market. 

The  special  mail  edition  for  Xorth  and 
South  l)ak<rta.  western  Wisconsin  and 
outlying  Minnesota  carries  complete  Xew 
York  closing  market  quotations. 

For  the  Journal  tl»e  new  service  has 
meant  the  construction  of  a  ticker  room, 
the  hiring  and  training  of  a  crew  of  ex¬ 
pert  market  tabulators,  who.  for  two 


weeks  before  the  service  started,  actually 
were  making  up  the  special  stock  ex¬ 
change  page.  Even  printers  had  to  be 
trained  because  the  day  of  hand  composi¬ 
tors  was*l<elieved  to  be  virtually  past. 
The  service,  as  produced  by  the  Journal, 
requires  eight  high  speed  hand  composi¬ 
tors,  trained  in  the  ways  of  sU>ck  market 
reports. 

The  Journal  installed  six  tickers  in  a 
specially  constructed  room,  trained  seven 
girls  to  read  the  strips  of  tape  and 
recognize  the  stock  trading  symbols, 
trained  eight  printers  for  speedy  hand 
comp^ition  and  to  understand  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  stock  market  and  in¬ 
stalled  six  miniature  Stock  Exchange 
boards,  each  carrying  one-sixth  of  the 
listing  of  the  “big  boards"  in  Xew  York. 

The  girls  handle  the  six  boards  as  the 
tai^  "turns  out  of  the  ticker,  while  the 
printer  at  each  board,  with  a  case  of 
hand  type  in  front  of  him,  makes  all 
necessary  changes  on  his  column  of  quo¬ 
tations. 

When  the  market  closes  at  3  p.  m.  in 
Xew  York,  which  is  2  p.  m.  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  the  type  virtually  is  ready  for 
placing  in  the  page  form.  The  first  one- 
sixth  of  the  closing  quotation  generally 
are  in  the  form  two  minutes  after  the 
ticker  stops,  while  the  entire  page,  with 
all  closing  quotations,  is  ready  for  the 
press  in  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

The  sale  of  investment  securities  in  the 
northwest  had  a  greater  volume  in  1928 
than  ever  before.  Bankers  declare  their 
depositors  have  become  stock-minded. 


Many  northwest  banks  themselves  have 
loan^  huge  sums  of  money  in  Wall 
Street,  for  stock  trading. 

Leading  bankers  and  heads  of  invest¬ 
ment  houses  in  Minneapolis,  interested  in 
the  achievement,  spent  nearly  an  hour 
in  the  Journal  building  when  the  service 
was  started  January  14,  according  to 
Xeil  H.  SvMinsoa,  managing  editor,  they 
followed  the  market  quotations  from  the 
ticker  room  into  the  composing  room, 
thence  to  the  stercotypers  and  press 
room,  where  they  read  the  finished  page 
in  the  first  papers  off  the  press. 

The  establishment  of  the  Journal’s  new 
market  service  was  decided  on  by  Carl 
W.  Jones,  publisher,  as  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  duty  to  its  readers,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  out  under  his  direct  supervision,  to¬ 
gether  with  G.  R.  Bickelhaupt,  business 
manager,  H.  L.  Foster,  mechanical 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Swanson,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

PRINT  CORNSTALK  EDITIONS 

Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite  and  New- 
caatle  (Ind.)  Courier  U«e  New  Paper 

Two  more  cornstalk  editions  were  re¬ 
cently  published  by  daily  newspapers 
when  the  Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite 
printed  its  issue  of  Jan.  10  on  the  new- 
process  paper  and  the  Newcastle  (Ind.) 
Courier  issued  the  second  section  of  its 
Jan.  8  issue  on  cornstalk  newsprint. 

The  Huronite  edition  was  the  first 
cornstalk  issue  to  be  published  in  the 
Xorthwest.  The  Courier  devoted  its 
cornstalk  section  to  the  Henry  County- 
Corn  Show.  Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell  is 
president  of  the  Huron  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Allen  C.  Hiner  is  editor  of 
the  Xewscastle  Courier. 


15  NOW  INDICTED  IN 
CITY  GRAFT  EXPOSE 

Campaign  of  MinneapoUa  Tribuaa 
Bring*  Results  from  Grand  Jnry — 
Journal  and  Tribune  Exchange 
Editorial  Shafts 

As  the  result  of  a  campaign  launched 
several  weeks  ago  by  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  against  city  council 
graft,  IS  indictments  have  been  voted  by 
the  Hennepin  county  grand  jury,  one  al¬ 
derman  who  is  said  to  Iwve  told  an  "in¬ 
side  story”  of  irref^larities  on  promise 
of  immunity  has  resigned  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  left  the  city. 

The  grand  jury  investigation  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  issuing  of  filling 
station  permits  city  contracts. 

Incidentally,  the  Tribune  and  the  .Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  have  become  involved 
in  an  editorial  war  over  the  situation  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  days  of  personal  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Comments  by  the  grand  jury  that  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapers  were  responstbk-  for 
pushing  the  graft  campaign  and  for  the 
attendant  “undesirable”  publicity  inspired 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Journal  which 
stated,  under  the  caption  “A  Blanket  In¬ 
dictment  Unjustified,”  that  while  we  do 
not  assume  to  plead  for  our  contempor¬ 
aries,  we  move  to  quash  the  grand  jury’s 
informal  indictment  so  far  as  the  Jour¬ 
nal  is  concerned.  This  newspaper  has 
not  committed  the  offense  alleged,  and 
the  grand  jury  has  no  right  to  include  it 
in  a  wholesale  and  undiscriminating 
charge.  To  which  the  Tribune  replied, 
editorially,  in  part : 

“Right;  indubitably  right.” 


there  is 
go«ahead  these 
d&ys  to  the 
circulation  of 
the  Horning 
New  York 
American  - 
at  three  cents 


It  takes  tHe  best 
financial  features  to 
guide  investors  safely 
through  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  financial  times 
we  have  ever  known. 


Financial  Press  Service,  730  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
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The  Reading  Times  Leads 


By  Thousands 


The  Reading  Times,  with  more  than  43,000  net 


paid  circulation,  has,  by  SEVERAL  THOUSAND 


copies,  the  largest  net  paid  circulation  ever  attained 
by  any  newspaper  in  Reading,  Pa. 


Four  of  every  five  families  in  Reading  and  Berks 


county  f  population  260,000|  read  the  Reading  Times. 


The  Reading  Times  has  the  largest  net  paid  circula' 


tion  of  any  morning  newspaper  in  the  State  of 


Pennsylvania,  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Line  Rate  10c  Flat 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


National  Representatives 
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AMATEUR  MOVIES  PROVE  EXCELLENT  ; 

PROMOTION  MEDIUM  FOR  DAILY  ! 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  Showing  “Home-made”  Reels  Free 
.  to  Groups  in  Its  Territory — Films  Made  by  R.  K.  | 

Winans  of  Promotion  Department  ' 


R.  K.  WiBAWt 


Capitalizing  the  present  popularity 
of  the  amateur  movie  has  enabled  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  to  develop  an 

imusual  editorial 

promotion  service  - - 

that  is  being  well 

received  in  West- 

e  r  n  Massachu-  ^ 

setts.  R.  K.  Win- 

sns,  director 

the  Union’s  pro- 

motion  depart- 

m e n t,  is  the  ^ 

originator  of  the 

A  complete  mo-  ** 

tion  picture  show  flKr 

is  furnished  by  I™  « 
the  newspaper, 

without  cost  or  wimaki  ^ 

obligation,  to  ap¬ 
proved  dubs  and  societies  which  apply 
to  the  Union.  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions,  churdi  brotherhoods  and  guilds, 
and  boys  and  girls  clubs  have  been  quick 
to  grasp  the  educational  opportunities  of¬ 
fered. 

There  are  ten  reels  in  the  program. 
Seven  are  films  taken  by  Mr.  _\V  itwns 
himself,  or  promotional  pictures  inspired 
by  the  Union’s  annual  marble  tournament 
and  annual  model  airplane  contest.  The 
remaining  three  reels  comprise  two 
“Westerns"  and  a  “kid”  comedy. 

Mr.  W  inans  opens  his  show  with  a 
picture  called  “Forest  Park  Personal¬ 
ities,’’  tl)e  result  of  a  day  he  spent  with 
his  amateur  movie  camera  in  the  dty’s 
largest  park.  The  film  centers  about 
animal  stiulies  in  the  zoo  and  is  filled  out 
with  park  scenes. 

A  “Screen  Scrapbook.”  follows  the 
park  picture.  The  scrapbook  is  made  up 
of  movie  strips  of  recent  local  news 
events  and  is  brought  up  to  date  from 
time  to  time  as  additional  news  events 
occur  and  are  photographed.  Mr. 
W'inans  has  an  arrangement  with  l>oth 
the  Li'cning  Union  and  the  Union 
whereby  he  is  called  out  for  any  event 
holding  phf)tographic  possibilities — a  train 
wreck,  big  fire,  airplane  crash  or  im¬ 
portant  public  ceremony,  for  instances. 

He  next  offers  “White  Mountain 
Trails,”  a  lilm  he  took  while  on  vacation 
some  months  ago.  The  subjert  centers 
in  a  motor  trip  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washingt<in.  “(3at  Tales,”  a  “home” 
movie  of  the  antics  of  cats  and  kittens, 
never  fails  to  bring  applause. 

“Flying  to  Fame,”  features  the  model 
airplane  contest  conducted  last  year  by 
the  Springfield  newspapers  and  the  Junior 
Achievement  Foundation.  It  covers  the 
trip  of  the  Springfield  winners  to  l^troit 
for  the  national  contest  and  is  enlivened 
by  a  cartoon  comedy.  “Kings  of  the 
Ring,”  depicts  the  annual  marble  tourna¬ 
ment  and  the  grand  finals  at  Atlantic 
City.  This  film  has  been  offered  by  the 
Union  for  rental  to  home  movie  fans  for 
some  time  and  it  is  now  included  in  the 
complete  show  program. 

“(^t  The  News,”  is  the  star  picture  of 
the  program  from  the  newspaper  man’s 
point  of  view.  This  film  was  taken  by 
Mr  Winans  in  connection  with  a  train 
wreck  that  occurred  recently  in  Becket, 
Mass.  Building  his  plot  about  the  wreck, 
Mr.  Winans  constructed  a  sequence  show¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  the  “tip”  at  the  city 
desk,  the  mobilization  of  reporters  and 
cameramen,  the  automobile  race  to  the 
scene  of  the  wreck,  the  task  of  securing 
interviews  and  pictures  and  the  rush  back 
with  notes  and  plates.  Then  in  succes¬ 
sion  the  picture  sketches  the  writing  of 
the  story  and  preparation  of  cuts.  It 
follows  the  story  through  the  copy  desk, 
to  the  linotypes  and  into  the  page.  Then 
it  takes  up  the  trail  through  Ae  press¬ 
room  and  into  the  circulation  department, 
dosing  when  a  drowsy  householder  opens 
^  door  of  his  home  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  to  pick  up  his  paper. 

T^e  Union  furnishes  motion  picture 
projector,  films,  operator  and  screen  for 
the  show  to  the  organization  applying  for 


it.  The  operator  sets  up  his  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  directs  the  seating  of  specta¬ 
tors.  The  show  requires  two  hours  for 
presentation. 

From  the  organization  sponsoring  the 
pictures  the  newspaper  requires  that  a 
suitable  large  room  or  hall,  whi(±  can 
be  darkened,  be  provided.  Two  tables 
are  needed  for  the  ^uipment.  The  club 
may  charge  admission,  if  it  desires  to 
stage  a  benefit  performance  and  a  musical 
accompaniment  is  sometimes  provided  by 
the  club  or  society. 

Tile  promotional  values  of  the  show 
are  easily  seen.  Besides  building  good- 
will,_  the  films  stress  the  widespread  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  newspaper  and  create  an 
impression  of  progressive  news  service 
that  it  would  require  years  of  straight 
news  presentation  to  build.  The  Union’s 
movies  are  welcomed  by  scores  of  clubs 
and  each  showing  so  far  has  resulted  in 
af^lications  for  several  more.  The  cost 
of  preparing  the  program,  largely  home¬ 
made,  has  been  srnall  in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  a  similar  promotional  scheme 
worked  out  on  a  commercial  scale.  Mr. 
Winans  plans  to  make  the  movie  service 
a  permanent  part  of  his  department’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 

MORRIS  REVIVES  COLUMN 

Memphis  Editor  Sticks  to  His  New 
Year’s  Resolution 

George  Morris,  vice-president  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  and  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evening  A  ppeal, 
on  Jan.  2  revived 
his  column  “By 
the  Way”  in  the 
Memphis  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal,  with 
the  annoimcement 
that  “The  re¬ 
vival  of  this 
column  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  New 
Year's  resolution. 

“It  goes  to 
prove  that  reso¬ 
lutions  may  be 

„  Itad  as  wdl  as 

GF.O.G1  MO...S  U 

appear  occasion¬ 
ally  as  time  permits  and  inclination  sug¬ 
gests. 

“Those  who  remember  the  column  will 
recall  that  it  is  a  casual  observation  on 
the  daily  run  of  the  news.  News  after 
all  is  the  only  excuse  for  a  newspaper. 
Anything  in  a  newspai)er  not  relating  to 
iR'ws  is  superficial.  Opinion  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  column  has  its  place  and  is  im- 
IHjrtant  I)ecause  it  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  news  as  it  develops.” 

“By  the  Way”  was  started  by  Morris 
with  the  launching  of  the  Evening  Ap- 
jx-al  on  Dec.  1,  1926. 

Morris  then  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Appeal.  When  he  took  over 
the  editorial  reins  of  both  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  afternoon  paper 
after  a  time  he  suspended  the  column. 

ANNOUNCES  NEW  RATE 

The  Postal  Telegraph-C^ble  Company 
and  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  has 
announced  a  fifty-word  night  letter  serv¬ 
ice  to  cities  in  Et^land  and  Scotland. 
Under  the  new  service,  night  letter  mes¬ 
sages  of  50  words  and  upwards,  will  be 
2  cents  a  word  cheaper  than  under  the 
present  overnight  cable  letter  rates,  it 
was  stated. 

HAZEN  JOINS  N.  Y.  TELEGRAM 

J.  B.  Hazen,  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  promotion  and  commercial  research 
for  the  Boston  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  and  more  recently  in  charge 
of  promotion  for  the  American  IVeekly 
in  New  York,  is  now  with  the  New  York 
Telegram  as  promotion  manager. 


POWERFUL 
C  OVERAGE 

without  Extravagance 

O  F  the  three  daily  newspapers 
in  Indianapolis,  the  public  has  for 
years  expressed  an  overwhelming 
preference  for  The  INDIANAPO¬ 
LIS  NEWS. 

The  NEWS  reaches  more  than 
86%  of  all  the  families  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Marion  County,  and  in 
addition  gives  remarkably  thor¬ 
ough  and  weU  balanced  coverage 
throughout  the  70-mile  Indian¬ 
apolis  Radius.  Over  93%  of 
NEWS  circulation  is  home-deliv¬ 
ered  !  ■ 

The  NEWS  alone  does  your  ad¬ 
vertising  job — thoroughly,  force¬ 
fully,  economically!  It  is  only 
logical  that  hundreds  of  the  most 
successful  national  advertisers  use 
The  NEWS  exclusivelylo  win  and 
hold  this  rich,  responsive  market! 


Indianapolis  News 

^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON  BRIDGE,  Advertitiue  Mimeger 

V  *  dan  a.  CARROLL  J.  R.  LUTZ 

New  York:  ^  TW  T*wr  BM«. 


KSWS  1928  CIRCULATION  WAS  LARGEST  IN  ITS  S9  YEAR  HISTORY 
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The  Montreal  Star 
Celebrates  Diamond  Jubilee 

Sixty  Years  Under  Same  Owner-Management 


On  January  i6,  the  Montreal  Star  completed  its 
sixtieth  year  of  publication.  The  reading  public  of 
Canada  have  already  pronounced  their  verdict  upon 
the  value  of  the  Montreal  Star  to  the  community  in 
which  it  has  laboured,  fought  and  served  for  three 
generations.  In  1870 — one  year  after  its  first  issue — 
it  was  a  poor  fourth  in  the  list  of  English  papers  in 
Montreal,  with  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  most  successful  competitor.  It  was  a  dar¬ 
ing  and  pugnacious  pigmy,  looking  up  at  three 
broad-shouldered  giants. 

Today  it  has  passed  them  all.  The  Daily  Star’s  cir¬ 
culation  in  1870  was  under  6000,  today  it  is  over 
120,000.  This  is  more  than  80,000  in  excess  of  its 
nearest  competitor  and  over  70,000  in  excess  of  all 
other  English  papers  combined.  There  is  nothing 
much  further  to  be  said.  We  may  be  proud  of  a 
history  of  combat  and  public  service  which  includes 
glorious  battles  royal  against  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
public  evil,  from  official  betrayal  of  trust  to  the 
deadly  spread  of  epidemic  disease;  but  the  final  ver¬ 
dict  as  to  whether  we  have  wrought  well  or  no  rests 
with  the  people  we  have  sought  to  serve — and  their 
verdict  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  two  editions 
of  the  Star  (Daily  and  Weekly)  are  now  read  by 
1,250,000  men  and  women. 

Six  times  in  its  sixty  years  The  Star  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  pressure  of  its  growth  to  scrap  its  plant 
that  it  might  be  replaced  by  more  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  On  its  sixtieth  birthday,  it  is  still  growing 
vigorously. 

Since  its  establishment  sixty  years  ago,  the  Montreal 
Star  has  been  continuously  managed  by  the  same 
owner.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Montreal 
Star  holds  a  record  in  this  respect.  Other  papers 
have  passed  three  score  years  but  none  under  the 
g^uidance  of  the  same  hand. 


National  advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  also  quick  to  appreciate  the  outstand¬ 
ing  merit  of  a  daily  newspaper  that  can  look 
back  upon  a  record  of  uninterrupted  growth 
in  circulation  and  advertising  patronage  for 
sixty  years  under  the  same  proprietor-mana¬ 
ger. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  this  appreciation  is 
to  be  found  in  advertising  lineage  figures 
which  for  1928  showed  that  the  Montreal 
Star  carried  more  national  display,  more  local 
display,  more  classified  advertising,  than  the 
other  English  language  papers  combined. 

The  Montreal  Star  gives  advertisers  density 
of  coverage  probably  unequalled  the  world 
over.  The  Star  has  an  unduplicated  circula¬ 
tion  reaching  practically  100  per  cent  of  the 
English-speaking  population  of  Montreal 
and  about  15,000  of  the  best  class  French  bi¬ 
lingual  homes. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Montreal  Star’s 
continued*  virility  and  progressiveness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  records  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1928,  when  the  Star  showed  the  largest 
advertising  gains  of  any  newspaper  in  North 
America.  The  record  is  being  maintained,  in 
spite  of  the  strict  censorship,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  500,000  lines 
of  undesirable  advertising  from  the  Montreal 
Star  in  1928. 


The  Montreal  Daily  Star 

Canada's  Greatest  Newspaper 

MONTREAL  Established  1869  CANADA 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  London,  Eng. 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  J.  E.  LUTZ  M.  W.  McGILLIVRAY  J.  McSHERRY  F.  E.  PAYSON  M.  A.  JAMIESON 

110  E.  42nd  St.  6  N.  Michigan  Ave.  390  Bay  Street  308  Birks  Bldg.  850  Hastings  St.  W.  42  Pall  Mall,  S.W.l 
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Outstanding 

THINGS.. 


.  . .  Add  Nett  Life  to  the  Model  Home  Idea 
Tl^  use  of  Steel  Framing  in  the  erection  of  homes  is  the  latest 
(Mopment  in  the  residential  building  field;  and  to  the  public,  it 
iilie  outstanding  feature  in  the  construction  of  a  model  home. 


The  manufacturers  of  home  furnishing  products  will  want  to  be 
identified  with  it — to  take  advantage  of  the  wide  interest  centered 
on  this  modern  construction  idea.  Every  one  contributing  to  the 
erection  or  furnishing  will  be  an  extra  worker  in  making  a  success 
of  your  home — an  example  of  the  finer,  more  valuable  and  safer 
homes  that  can  be  built  now. 


Si^  Framing  has  been  approved  by  architects  and  building  con- 
triors  everywhere.  It  is  practical,  economical  and  permanent, 
>  lhas  the  strength,  rigidity  and  fire  safety  that  is  lacking  in  other 
.]«  of  construction.  Because  Steel  Framing  is  the  modern  way 
tovune  every  home,  it  should  be  in  your  model  home. 


Tw  is  unlimited  publicity  value  in  this  new  method  of  framing 
Im  les  with  steel.  It  has  created  more  interest  in  the  home  build- 
io|  field  than  any  development  in  recent  years.  Columns  can  be 
iteo  about  this  framework  that  is  delivered  ready-made  to  the 
badiog  site.  The  speedy  erection  and  its  ability  to  eliminate 
wiieare  stories  that  will  interest  your  readers  and  draw  crowds 
oi  eople  to  your  project. 


.  .  .  Increase  Advertising  Ltneage 

An  advertising  contract  will  be  placed  with  your  newspaper  to 
back  the  Steel  Framing  feature  of  your  model^home.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  similar  paid  lineage  from  all  who 
participate  in  the  erection  or  furnishing.  In  addition  to  being  a 
source  of  new  advertising,  a  Steel  Frame  Model  Home  will  render 
a  service  to  your  community  in  being  a  specific  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  modern  homes  are  built. 


If  you  plan  to  erea  or  to  sponsor  the  ereaion  of  a  model  home, 
write  for  the  complete  details  of  the  Steel  Framing  Method — the 
way  to  build  truly  modern  residences,  especially  a  model  home. 


. . .  Gain  Quick  Cooperation  jrom  Building  Material  Manufacturers 
Smdard  building  materials  can  be  used  with  Steel  Framing;  and 
JO*  will  find  these  manufacturers  ready  and  anxious  to  take  an 
pan  in  the  erection  of  a  model  home  in  which  this  new 
'■oMtniction  method  is  used. 


Steel  Frame  House  Company 

Subsidiary  of  McCLINTIC-MARSHALL  CORPORATION 

Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EL  FRAMING 


\ 
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WHAT  OF  MR.  HOOVER? 


WHILE  Washington  correspondents  were  last 
week  discussing  the  probable  and  the  hoped- 
for  policy  of  the  new  administration  toward 
the  press,  news  was  leaking  out  that  a  wholly  in¬ 
defensible  censorship  of  news  dispatches  had  been 
practiced  during  the  recent  good-will  tour  of  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Herbert  Hoover.  We  hope  that  the  latter 
incident  does  not  portend  a  reactionary  news  policy 
in  the  White  House. 

The  whole  question  of  liberal  treatment  of  news¬ 
papers  comes  down  to  the  man  and  if  President 
Hoover  believes  in  candid  relations  with  the  public 
and  has  faith  in  the  press  he  will  see  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  talk  freely  with  them,  permit  fair  and 
reasonable  quotation  and  take  politiod  results  accord¬ 
ing  to  deserts.  It  is  a  big  order  and  as  we  look 
upon  the  President-elect  as  a  big  man  we  anticipate 
that  kind  of  a  regime. 

However,  the  S.  S.  Utah  revelations  have  been 
enough  to  give  pause.  It  is  possible  that  George 
Barr  Baker  or  others  on  that  trip  assumed  an  author¬ 
ity  which  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  sanction.  This 
would  be  a  kind  interpretation  of  the  circumstances, 
as  related.  If  Mr.  Hoover,  however,  decided  in 
advance  that  his  good-will  trip  must  be  favorably 
rcpftrted  by  the  accompanying  correspondents  it  would 
be  an  idex  to  his  mind  which  would  make  his  news¬ 
paper  friends  anxious  for  his  future,  not  to  mention 
the  welfare  of  the  press  and  its  public  trust. 

We  hope  and  believe  Herbert  Hoover  will  surround 
himself  with  men  of  large  calibre  who  will  treat 
public  matters  openly  and  in  forthright  fashion,  giving 
newspaper  men  the  confidence  their  established  in¬ 
tegrity  deserves,  and  that  he  will  avail  himself  of 
the  beneficent  opportunity  to  keep  in  daily  touch  with 
the  electorate  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 


The  best  guarantee  of  freedom  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  individual  rights  that  has  ever  been 
devised  by  the  people  of  any  community  is  pttb- 
licatioH  of  a  newspaper  of  intelligence  and  civic 
conscience. 


THIS  CIVILIZATION 


Newspapers  are  “sensational,”  timid  souls 
complain.  But  life  is  sensational,  abnormalities 
of  this  civilization  in  instances  exceeding  com¬ 
mon  belief.  You  would  not  think  it  possible  that 
adult  persons  in  a  populous  eastern  state  would  actu¬ 
ally  believe  in  witchcraft.  You  are  dumbfounded  that 
an  -American  jury  has  condemned  to  life-imprisonment 
a  moron  boy  of  14.  It  is  incredible  that  a  woman, 
moth<  r  of  a  family  of  children,  could  be  sent  to  prison 
for  life  for  illegal  liquor  soling.  How  shocking  that 
a  man  of  good  family  and  of  previous  high  position 
today  lies  rotting  in  prison,  doing  a  life  term  for 
fourth  conviction  of  forgery,  always  committed  while 
he  was  drunk.  You,  being  a  normal  person,  would 
not  expect  to  see  a  newspaper  photograirfi  of  a  pre¬ 
meditated  murder,  staged  like  a  show.  Consider  the 
lynching  of  a  negro  by  a  mob  of  2,500  by  slow  burn¬ 
ing,  as  described  by  a  newspaper  man  in  these  columns 
last  week.  What  say  you  of  a  society  which,  with 
tlie  consent  of  its  legal  system,  deliberately  singles 
out  one  class  of  law-breakers  for  prosecution  while 
giving  immunity  to  another  class  of  law-breakers? 
The  latter  refers  to  the  New  York  speakeasy  under¬ 
world. 

Each  day  brings  out  its  quota  of  unbelievable  horror 
and  absurdity.  This  constitutes  painful  reading  for 
those  protected  or  unsophisticated  persons  who  can 
neither  comprehend  or  credit  the  facts.  So  they  turn 
on  the  newspaper  and  charge  that  it,  not  the  social 
system  which  it  reflects,  is  “sensational.”  Intellectual 
honesty  demands  that  the  ugly  truth  be  told.  Exposure 
of  civilization’s  faults  leads  to  correction.  It  is  our 
system.  Nothing  else  is  either  wise  or  safe. 


It  was  when  the  manufacturer  of  merchandise 
of  general  use  became  discontented  with  the 
penny-wise  efforts  of  the  local  retailer  to  push 
the  distribution  of  his  wares  and  went  over  his 
head  with  lively  national  advertising,  addressed 
to  the  consumer,  that  American  economies  were 
revolutionized  and  the  mass  precept  became  law. 


R  I  ^  L 


Behold,  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass, 
and  new  things  do  I  declare ;  before  they  spring 
forth  I  tell  yon  of  them. — Isaiah,  XLII;  9. 


READING  HABITS 


There  is  always  the  question;  What  Do  They 
Want  to  Read?  Every  editor  and  publisher 
thinks  he  knows  the  answer  and  as  a  result  we 
have  our  infinite  variety  of  prints.  It  is  a  tireless, 
endless  question,  however,  for  no  one  is  ever  satisfied 
with  the  number  of  readers  a  medium  has  claimed, 
and  all  yearn  for  the  unconquered  fields.  How  to 
get  a  reader  and  how  to  hold  him  has  never  been 
reduced  to  a  dependable  scientific  formula.  But  it 
is  often  attempt^.  We  know  of  numerous  news¬ 
paper  men  who  have  complete  faith  in  fixed  edijing 
laws  and  believe  that  success  depends  on  following 
a  recipe  after  the  fashion  of  a  housewife  over  her 
pastry  pans.  The  majority  regard  newspaper  editing, 
in  the  main,  as  a  daily  experience,  each  item  receiving 
separate  consideration  to  determine  merit  and  the 
whole  paper,  except  for  fixed  features,  coming  out 
as  a  mirror  of  events,  without  much  of  an  attempt 
by  the  editor  to  cater  to  particular  interests  or  to 
find  news  which  will  satisfy  certain  real  or  fancied 
habits  or  desires  among  readers.  The  general  theory 
is  that  men  make  newspapers  and,  given  a  good  man, 
with  mind,  heart,  spirit  and  ability  to  articulate,  you 
will  get  a  good  result  in  print.  However,  there  is 
always  something  to  learn  about  the  reading  habits 
of  the  public  and  we  are  interested  today  in  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  this  subject  recently  con¬ 
cluded  by  Elmer  J.  Emig,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Prof.  Emig  made  an  admirable  research  among 
authorities  to  determine  what  news  is,  how  it  is 
created  and  what  its  effects  may  be  and  then  con¬ 
sidered  what  are  the  tastes,  desires,  interests  and 
habits  of  the  reading  public.  The  result  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  on  this  subject  that  has 
come  to  our  notice. 

Newspapers  in  general  are  published  on  the  basis 
of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  readers  want,  it 
is  found,  and  the  question  is  asked  if  they  cannot 
be  published  on  a  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  of 
what  readers  want.  The  fact  that  people  read  news¬ 
papers  is  held  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
belief  that  they  buy  or  even  read  what  they  want, 
but  rather  that  they  take  what  is  available.  Prof. 
Emig  wisely  adds  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  if  reader  preferences  are  determined  editors 
should  cater  to  them.  Common  sense  and  experience 
make  the  rule.  Nevertheless  Prof.  Emig  plainly  be¬ 
lieves  that  editors  are  much  too  prone  to  rule  of 
thumb  and  intuitive  practices  and  might  profitably 
study  in  scientific  fashion  what  readers  do  want,  or 
should  want  in  the  day’s  news.  His  concrete  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  more  scientific  editing,  while  probably 
having  no  effect  on  circulation,  might  have  far-reach¬ 
ing  effect  on  American  thinking  and  he  feels  that 
editors  often  are  unaware  of  the  influence  of  the 
press  and  of  how  news  filters  and  works  its  way 
into  the  substrata  of  life. 

W'ith  a  questionnaire  circulated  among  college 
students,  local  residents  and  persons  named  in  Who’s 
Who  an  effort  was  made  to  determine  classified 
reader-interest.  There  were  375  responses  and  the 
results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

The  average  time  spent  daily  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  was  found  to  be  32  minutes. 

The  majority  read  the  newspaper  at  home. 

The  majority  read  the  newspapers  in  the  morning. 
The  majority  always  read  the  headlines. 

The  majority  read  the  whede  headline  when  they 
begin  to  read  a  headline. 

Of  the  number  192  based  their  opinions  concerning 
the  day’s  news  on  skimming  the  headlines,  118  based 
opinions  on  the  day’s  news  on  reading  and  skimming 


the  news  stories,  144  based  their  opinions  on  news 
on  reading  and  skimming  both  the  news  stories  and 
the  headlines.  A  plurality  based  their  (^linions  on 
reading  and  skimming  the  headlines. 

Taken  as  a  group,  welfare  of  the  nation,  political 
affairs,  and  foreign  countries  received  a  total  vote 
of  373  for  the  first  five  ranking  interests  or  prefer¬ 
ences.  As  a  group,  struggles  for  supremacy  and 
athletics  received  a  total  vote  of  223.  As  a  group, 
tvelfare  of  self  and  welfare  of  others  received  a  total 
vote  of  115.  And  crime  received  a  total  vote  of  91. 

All  of  which  is  helpful,  but  as  Prof.  Emig  says, 
is  inconclusive.  The  number  of  persons  questioned 
was  by  far  too  small  and,  while  we  do  not -know 
how  the  names  were  selected,  we  suspect  that  the 
test  could  not  be  regarded  as  general  for  a  metro¬ 
politan  city  or  even  a  city  of  the  second  class.  Then, 
again,  we  have  found  that  people  are  not  always 
candid  about  their  reading  habits.  It  is  a  point  of 
vanity,  to  many,  to  leport  interest  in  philosophical 
editorials  and  not  in  crime.  The  hypocrite  will  pre¬ 
tend  an  interest  in  Sunday  school  news,  but  be  your 
best  scandal  reader.  How  is  one  to  know  that  an¬ 
swers  really  reflect  the  truth?  The  best  test  is 
usually  made  by  the  circulation  manager  when  he 
sallies  forth  to  interview  readers  on  why  they  stoi^d 
or  started  his  paper.  Editors  sometime  learn  things 
they  little  suspected  from  such  inquiries.  Still,  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  broad  scientific  method  of 
ascertaining  reader  habits  and  it  is  something  news- 
paperdom  should  encourage. 


SERVING  HAPPY  YOUTH 


IN  Syracuse  young  folk  of  the  schools  find  self- 
expression  in  a  cinema  club,  promoted  by  Syracuse 
Herald.  It  is  an  organization  of  film  fans  who 
regularly  meet  and  criticize  the  offerings  of  local 
show  houses,  study  the  movie  art  and  also,  occasion¬ 
ally,  produce  amateur  motion  pictures  for  local  ex¬ 
hibition.  Some  of  these  ventures  have  been  notable 
successes.  We  notice  that  Chester  B.  Bahn,  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Herald,  a  writer  of  ability, 
devotes  much  space  to  this  cause.  He  calls  Syracuse 
the  “Amateur’s  Hollywood.” 

Newspapers  which  lend  their  power  to  such  enter¬ 
prises  are  in  good  business.  Youth  is  social  and  the 
movie  is  one  of  its  legitimate  emotional  vents.  Any 
city  would  be  better  off  for  such  a  club.  Doubly 
blessed  is  youth  when  wholesomely  entertained  and 
inspired.  Newspapers  take  leadership  in  such  move¬ 
ments  only  when  they  are  staffed  by  imaginative  men 
imbued  with  the  do-something  spirit. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  Syracuse  Herald’s 
enterprise  in  behalf  of  its  girls  and  boys  who  not 
only  appreciate  and  intelligently  encourage  the  art  of 
the  commercial  film,  but  often  are  privileged  to  indulge 
the  universal  craving  for  a  try-out  of  performing  skill 
on  the  silver  screen.  Amateur  acting  is  a  time- 
honored  social  factor  in  American  community  life. 
The  Herald  has  brought  it  up  to  date. 


The  asset  value  of  a  reader  in  essence  is  his 
ability  to  buy  through  advertising. 


‘SUNSET”  COX 


A  RECENT  issue  of  Ohio  Newspaper  reminds  us 
of  the  debt  the  newspaper  writing  fraternity 
owes  to  S.  S.  Cox,  in  his  youth  editor  of  a 
Democratic  newspaper  at  Columbus  and  later  Con¬ 
gressman  both  from  Ohio  and  New  York,  minister 
to  Turkey  and  globe-trotter.  In  May,  1853,  this 
young  newspaper  man  wrote  an  editorial  entitled  “A 
Great  Old  Sunset.”  In  those  days  editorials  cus¬ 
tomarily  were  devoted  to  sober  political  subjects  or 
the  personal  abuse  of  rivals.  It  was  startingly  un¬ 
conventional  to  lend  a  column  to  a  flowery  description 
of  a  glorious  evening  which  had  insiwred  the  editor 
and  from  that  day  the  Ohio  newspaper  man  was 
ridiculed  by  contemporaries  and  nicknamed  “Sunset 
Cox.”  As  Cincinnati  Times-Star  now  points  out, 
Cox’s  folly  in  writing  about  something  other  than 
politics  shattered  an  American  tradition  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  implication  of  ridicule  fade  from  his  nick¬ 
name.  The  modem  editor  is  fancy  free  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects,  thanks  to  “Sunset”  Cox  who  blazed 
the  trail  to  this  happy  freedom. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


SE.  THOMASON,  publisher  of  the 
*  Chicago  Daily  Jovmal,  has  returned 
to  Chicago  from  Tatnpa,  Fla.,  and  will 
remain  for  a  few  weeks. 

David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United 
States  Daily,  addressed  two  Indianapolis 
clubs  this  wedc.  He  spoke  before  the 
Kiwanis  Qub  Wednesday  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Qub  of  Indianapolis  Thurs¬ 
day. 

John  T.  Gregson,  publisher  of  the 
Everett  (Mass.)  Gazette,  is  recovering 
from  an  illness  at  his  home  on  Wedge- 
wood  street,  Everett 
(jirtis  B.  Johnson,  publidier  of  die 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  re- 
»vered  from  an  operation  for  appendi- 
.itis. 

Julian  Miller,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C)  News,  who  has  been  confined  to 
i  hospital  with  influenza  for  several 
7e^s.  is  recovering  his  strength  slowly. 

will  be  some  time  yet  before  he  will 
/>  able  to  resume  his  ^itorial  duties. 

W.  C.  Lusk,  publisher  of  the  Yankton 
^S.  D.)  Press  and  Dakotan,  has  been 
d'cted  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the 
•bird  consecutive  year. 

Oliver  L.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Bangor 
Me.)  Commercial  was  the  speaker  at 
e  January  meeting  of  the  Twentieth 
ntury  Gub  of  Bangor  speaking  on 
"lome  Phases  of  Immigration.” 

W.  Y.  Morgan,  of  Warsaw,  Va.  pub- 
ner  of  the  Northern  Neck  News,  and 
isident  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa- 
■n,  who  has  been  undergoing  treatment 
a  Richmond  hospital,  has  been  dis- 
.4rged  from  the  institution  and  has  re¬ 
lied  to  his  home.  Mrs.  Morgan,  who 
-j  also  been  convalescent  from  an  op- 
ation  in  the  same  hospital,  will  be 
•Die  to  return  to  her  home  within  a  few 
ivs. 

Karry  E.  Montgomery,  publisher  of 
•  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union 
his  son,  John  D.  Mon^jornery,  pub- 
iiei  of  the  Miami  Riviera,  Coral 
ables,  Fla.,  sailed  Tuesday  on  the 
ranconia  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 
^Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
7'.arlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was  stricken 
vith  influenza  last  week,  and  is  confined 
0  his  home. 

Merris  Taylor,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
’’ilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  who 
>  now  in  his  78th  year,  has  recovered 
t’sm  an  aggravated  attack  of  grippe. 
Taylor  visits  the  office  each  day, 
.ept  when  he  is  kept  home  by  illness, 
wnich  is  seldom. 

D-wis  Ellis,  editor  of  the  Bethany 
(Ml  )  Clipper,  weekly,  has  been  chosen 
private  secretary  to  (Governor  Caulfield 
of  Missouri. 

(Jeorge  L.  Saunders,  publisher  of  the 
Bluffton  (Ind.)  Banner,  last  week  was 
diosen  minoritv  floor  leader  of  the  Indi- 
sna  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

D.  N.  Slep  of  the  Altoona  Mirror  was 
dected  first  vice-president  of  the  Blair 
County  Historical  Society  at  the  annual 
oeeting  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Al- 
■'na.  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  presi- 
*  of  the  Times  PuWishing  (Company 
chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of 
'agers.  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  also 
en  a  manager. 

omer  CJard,  president  of  the  Hamil- 
,  (0.)  Evening  Journal  was  recently 

•  'inted  a  director  of  the  National 
nber  of  (Commerce  for  Ohio,  Indi- 
Kentucky  and  Michigan.  He  is  at 
ent  wintering  in  Florida. 


partment,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
and  Times,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
spent  with  her  parents  in  Mexico,  Mo. 

C.  V.  Hughes,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  Repository,  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  East  Liverpool 
(O.)  Review.  Both  papers  are  owned 
by  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

John  P.  Riley,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe,  Im  re¬ 
signed.  William  F.  Connelly,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  manager. 

Gerald  Dumars  has  resigned  from  the 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago  printers,  to  join  the  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  United  States  Daily, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Douglas  V.  Martin,  Jr.,  manager  of 
publicity  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  addressed  the  St.  Louis  Stewards’ 
Qub  on  Jan.  14  on  “Advertising  Applied 
to  the  Catering  Business.” 

Engagement  of  John  T.  Sullivan, 
artist  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  S.  Foster  of  South  Boston,  has 
been  announced. 

Joseph  E.  Hayes  has  resided  from  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  Coming 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader,  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Coming  branch  of  the  El¬ 
mira  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Advertiser,  Star- 
Gasette  and  the  Sunday  Telegram. 

Dick  Jemison,  formerly  director  media, 
markets  and  research  of  the  United 
States  Advertising  (Corporation,  Toledo, 
and  more  recently  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  News,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
effective  Jan.  IS. 

J.  L.  Oliver,  formerly  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  for  both  local  and 
foreign  business  in  the  Herkimer  (N. 
Y.)  Telegram. 

R.  H.  Laschinger,  general  manager  of 
the  Gilmar  (Tex.)  Mirror,  and  Mrs. 
Laschinger,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mirror,  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Jan.  ,11. 

C.  J.  P.  Lucas,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  DMy  Sun,  re¬ 
signed  from  that  paper,  Jan.  12.  His 
future  plans  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
Mr.  Lucas  joined  the  Sun  a  year  ago 
and  while  there  solicited  and  prepared 
for  a  special  edition  of  152  ^ges  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  daily’s  occupation  of  its 
new  plant  in  March,  1928. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pERCIVAL  A.  BACHELDER,  city 

editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Westbrook  Lions’  Club. 

Roy  Alexander,  aviation  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  resigned  to 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Kenneth  D.  Fev 


TTENNETH  D.  FRY  who  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Ei’ening 
Post,  Jan.  14,  succeeding  Howard  Mann, 
now  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News, 
is  only  years 
old.  He  first  be- 
c  a  m  e  associated 
with  the  Post  in 
June,  1923.  His 
college  course  at 
Alma  (Mich.) 
College  had  been 
interrupted  and 
he  planned  to  do 
newspaper  work 
and  finish  his  col¬ 
lege  training  at 
the  University  of 
Chicago.  This  he 
did. 

After  getting  the  usual  cub  run  of 
sand  lot  basetall,  neighborhood  sports, 
and  other  minor  assignments,  he  began  to 
specialize  on  college  sports,  becoming  an 
authority  in  this  branch  in  the  mid-west. 
As  the  months  rolled  by  he  accumulated 
experience  in  make-up  and  otherwise 
widened  the  scope  of  his  field.  He  com¬ 
menced  writing  articles  on  tennis,  and  is 
now  ciMiducting  a  column  devoted  to  that 
and  other  sports  called  “Post  Scripts.” 
He  broadcast  the  second  Tunney- Demp¬ 
sey  fight  for  his  newspaper  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  on  sports  over  the  air. 

Mr.  Fry  is  married  and  is  father  of 
a  year-old  daughter. 

become  associated  with  Parks  Air  C(^- 
lege,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Arthur  O.  Carlisle  has  joined  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Globe  staff. 

Alfred  Prowitt  has  returned  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
having  recovered  from  burns  suffered 
when  his  apartment  caught  fire. 

Thomas  A.  McDonald,  for  two  years 
with  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News,  and  acting  city  ^itor  for  several 
months,  has  been  appointed  city  editor  to 
succeed  the  late  Edward  J.  Leary.  Mr. 
McDonald  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
in  Fall  River  for  28  years,  working  his 
way  up  from  cub  reporter  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Fall  Rh'er  Globe,  and  re¬ 
signing  two  years  ago  to  join  the  Herald. 

Robert  Kershaw,  former  newspaper 
man  in  Hyannis  and  Falmouth,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  managing  director  of 
the  East  l^rovidence  (R.  T.)  Standard, 
a  weekly.  For  the  past  year  Kershaw 
has  been  East  Providence  representative 
of  the  Proiidence  Journal. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  staff  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  had  a  book  qp 
his  Cambodian  exploration  accepted  for 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
falter  C.  GAENZLE,  business 
manager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
>>une,  and  Mrs.  Ckienzie  arc  parents 
a  ten  and  one-half  pound  son  born 
.  t/  ’t  12. 

1  Harold  D.  Johnson,  manager  of  the 
department  of  the  Portland 
rMe.)  Evenmg  News,  is  on  his  annual 
•acation. 

^iw  Betty  Pearson  of  the  display  de- 


Here*s\the  Good  News! 

Henry  Ford  on  Success  in  Life 

By  Henry  Ford  and  Ralph  Waldo  Trine 

is  being  released  in  nine  weekly  instalments 

beginning  March  9  and  10 

This  shapes  up  as  one  of  the  history  making  newspaper 
features  of  this  generation. 

Each  weekly  instalment  will  make  a  nice  half-page,  stand¬ 
ard  size,  with  art,  or  will  be  a  great  full-page  feature  for 
Saturday  or  Sunday  tabloid  magazine  page. 

The  McNaught  S3mdicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNm 
PnEMcBt 


TIMES  BUIii>ING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Chaexm  V.  McAsam 
Vin-PrMident 


Wlikt  of  the  Children 
in  a  World  of 
Nonchalant  Divorce? 
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Release 
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“Edith  Wharton  at  the  Bleaminc 
heights  of  her  power." 

— ^o*  Franciseo  Netss. 

"The  kind  of  contemporary  noval 
you  can’t  afford  to  miss." 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Swiftly  moving,  edged  with  pity, 
lively  satire,  genuine  humanity." 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 

“There  is  much  heartache — there  ts 
hilarious  fun." 

— St.  Louis  Timet. 

“Tenderness  and  gaiety  —  mockery 
and  mellowness — something  universal 
that  gives  a  peculiarly  pleasant,  bit¬ 
tersweet  flavor." 

— Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

"Rich  in  emotion,  but  full  of  humor 
and  rMl  pathos." 

— Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

"Mrs.  Wharton’s  fastidious  muss 
seems  to  have  slipped  into  writing 
a  beat  seller.” 

— Lonisville  Conrier-Jonrnal. 


A  Brilliant  Serial  That  Means 
Prestige  for  Any  Paper; 
Absorbed  Interest  for  Any  Reader. 

Wire  Now  for  Terms 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associata 

150  Nasaeu  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER- 
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Bstabtisked  in  1M4  by  Allan  Ft>raiaH 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
PublicatUm  Office: 

Soile  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Hr>ant  3«S2,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 


PERSONAL 
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President  and  Publisher,  James  W. 
BrewA;  Treasurer,  Marlen  E.  Pew;  Seo 
retory  and  business  manager,  Charles  B. 
Grammes;  promotion  manager,  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr.;  circulation  mtmagee, 
George  Straie;  classified  advertising 
manager,  S.  L.  Dare. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rmhh, 
Manag^  Editor;  Philip  Sdraylcr,  Paw- 
ture  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  Neevs 
Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Aspoceate  Editor. 

Lmidon  Office:  4  DwAe  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muritl  G.  Atkias,  Man¬ 
ager.  London  Ediaar:  ABan  Delafons, 
c/o  Sewspaper  WeML,  14  (Dross  Street, 
Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Itste  des  Petits 
•Champs,  Sydwey  R.  Claika,  Manager. 

Washington  Coia-e^ondent :  George 
Manning,  NosUmdl  Threat  Club  Build- 
ling, 

Chicago  Office:  BO  Vorth  Dearborn 
Street,  Ben  Eartman,  Correspondmt; 
and  Otto  L.  Bmns,  Veetem  Advertising 
representatioe. 

San  Francisco  'Office:  742  Market 
Street,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 


International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  Janoary. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  nnmbers  last  two 
Satnrdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first 
Saturday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  Jannary  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  information 
on  1,400  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

■Siee  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns 
— mr  a  totabof  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
(Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  fortytwo  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
495  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per 
agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line 
four  times. 

Situations  Wanted:  5Ac  per  agate  line 
one  time:  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C." 
circulation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended _ 

June  30,  1928 
June  30,  1927 
June  30,  1926 
June  sO,  1925 


Net  Total  Dis- 
Paid  tribntion 

8,982  10,223 

7,955  9,018 

6,796  7,607 

6490  6,911 


publication  by  Bobbs-Merrill.  Mr.  (3asey 
is  the  author  of  several  other  books. 

Charles  Henderson,  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  staff,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  arc 
parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Harry  Skow,  copy  reader  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  resigned.  After 
a  visit  in  (Chicago,  he  plans  to  go  south 
for  his  health. 

Willard  Hilbert  of  the  Skelbina  (Mo.) 
Slielhy  County  Herald  and  Mrs.  Hil- 
Ijcrt  are  the  parents  of  an  11 -pound  son 
born  last  week. 

V'.  M.  Culver,  police  reporter  of  the 
Memphis  Press-.Sciwitar,  and  Mrs.  Cul¬ 
ver  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  on 
Christmas  Kve. 

Ray  E.  Garrison,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  is  up  and 
around  again  after  a  serious  illness. 

G.  Robert  Jcrnberg,  staff  photographer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  is  re- 
Cf>vering  from  injuries  to  his  right  eye, 
sustain^  when  acid  from  a  developing 
pan  splashed  in  his  face  as_  a  pencil 
rolled  from  a  shelf  into  the  liquid  over 
which  he  was  working. 

Jacob  A.  Meckstroth,  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Victor  Donahey,  govrmor  of 
Ohio,  who  retired  this  week  from  office, 
has  returned  to  his  old  position  on  the 
Columims  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  will 
cover  the  legislature  for  the  Journal  this 
winter  in  cooperation  with  Karl  A. 
Pauly. 

Edward  Allen  Ckaton,  dtj-  editor  of 
the  Kichmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
and  Miss  Pauline  Duffre^  r«pc«rte*-  ior 
the  same  paper,  were  injored  last  week 
when  an  automohBc  in  which  they  were 
ridii^  turned  over.  Oeaton  was  coii' 
lined  to  his  home  for  several  days. 

N.  C.  Christensen,  former  news  editor 
of  die  Salt  Labe  City  Deseret  News,  who 
left  die  paper  recently  to  work  for  the 
.Associated  Press  in  Cleveland  and  plater 
in  Cohimlhos,  has  returned  to  the  'Sews, 
and  is  covering  the  state  legislature. 

Joe  Fcingokl,  former  police  reporter 
for  die  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  re- 
onttiK-  Joined  the  police  force  as  a  de¬ 
tective. 

Ramet  Nover,  imerpreter  of  ewrent 
events  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  Nnvs, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Lavmcn’s  League  of  Niagara  Palls, 
Jan.  11. 

Una  Franklin  ;Carter  has  resigneil  as 
reporter  on  (he  Birmingham  Age-Hcald, 
to  go  to  Washington,  where  she  will 
make  her  home. 

Caret  Fririk,  motion  picture  critic  for 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  has 
gfme  to  Florida  for  a  two  weeks’  vaca- 
li<m. 

Arthur  G.  Robinson,  reporter  for  the 
Salt  lM,ke  Tribune,  'has  been  promoted 
to  mining  editor. 

Thomas  M.  Reay,  St.  Paul  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Xorthwest  News  Bureau,  has 
beta  assigned  acting  ct*rresp<mdcnt  in 
Mhtueaiiolis.  Herman  Wiecking  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Minneapolis  to  the  St.  Paul 
office. 

Fred  J.  Matte.son,  executive  market 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neu’s,  has 
been  absent  from  work  on  account  of 
illness. 

G.  R.  Carpenter,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  die  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
later  associated  with  the  Unlisted  Se¬ 
curities  Dealers’  Association,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  Burden  &  Bur¬ 
den,  dealers  in  unlisted  securities. 

Fred  Edwards,  years  ago  a  member  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  staff, 
has  returned  F.ast.  fcJ  lowing  nearly  a 
score  of  years’  connection  with  papers 
in  the  far  West,  and  is  visiting  his 
brother  at  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

Harry  T.  Brundage,  special  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  spoke  at  a  Temple  of 
Shaare  Emeth  banquet  Jan.  14  in  St. 
Louis,  on  “Gathering  the  News  of  the 
World.”  Brundage  recently  returned 
from  Hollywood,  where  he  gathered  in¬ 


formation  for  a  series  on  movie  actors 
and  actresses. 

Arthur  J.  Sloane,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  has  been 
reappointed  to  the  municipal  Board  of 
Compensation  in  that  city  for  a  three- 
year  term  from  Feb.  1,  1929.  He  is 
now  serving  as  president  of  the  Board. 

L,  C.  Hunt,  state  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (111.)  Daily  Pantograph,  has  been 
elected  and  installed  president  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club. 

James  P.  Bicket,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  American,  has  just 
returned  from  California  where  he  visited 
at  the  Hearst  ranch. 

Gordon  L.  Kingdon,  reporter  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board, 
and  will  assume  that  office  Jan.  24,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Times  staff. 

James  R.  Elliott,  real  estate  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pasadena  Realty 
Board  last  week. 

John  J.  Sheridan,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Bud  Mal¬ 
loy,  formerly  of  the  Southtown  Econo- 
nust,  and  Harry  E.  Devitt,  formerly  of 
the  City  News  Bureau,  have  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Journal. 

Robert  Libby  Kaufman,  automobile  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  and  George 
Robbins,  advertising  man,  attended  the 
automobile  show  in  New  York  last  week. 

Roger  Sprague  has  resigned  from  the 


I 


roger  bprague  has  resigneo  irom  me 
Pusadena  (Gil.)  Eivmng  Post  to  be¬ 


come  Glendale  correspondent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Express. 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  one  of  the  editors 
■of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Morning 
Tintes,  recently  flew  400  miles  to  cover 
the  execution  at  Hunstville,  Tex.,  of 
Floyd  Newton  Byrnes,  confessed  hatchet 
slayer  of  three  San  Angelo  women  last 
March. 

Alexander  Inglis,  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News  since 
1923,  is  eiiroute  to  England  where  he 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  Manchester 
Evening  News.  Mr.  Inglis  is  a  native 
of  5Hrotland. 

Chester  L.  Shaw  resigned  as  assistant 
night  city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Dec.  24,  and  now  is  with  the  Associated 
Press  feature  service  in  New  York. 

R.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  and  George  Ciar- 
mack  are  covering  the  Tennessee  legis¬ 
lature  at  Nashville  for  the  Commercial 
.■ippeal  and  Memphis  Eivning  Appeal. 

Clyde  Hurley,  importer  for  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Cal.)  Star-\c7vs,  won  first  prize 
in  the  Boy  Scout  division  of  the  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Roses  parade  with  a  float  he 
decorated  for  a  local  troop  of  scouts. 

Max  Hahn  of  the  staff  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  who  became  ill  of  appendicitis 
while  on  a  train  hound  for  Columbus,  O., 
to  cover  the  state  legislature  sessions,  and 
who  was  operated  on  in  Oant  hospital, 
Columbus,  was  brought  to  Flower  hos¬ 
pital,  Toledo,  this  week,  where  he  will 
recuperate.  Mrs.  Hahn  accompanied  him 
home. 

Marvin  M.  Capps,  news  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  recent  illness. 

Joe  Toye,  feature  writer  on  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  meeting  of  the  LawTence  (Mass.) 
Lions  club,  Jan.  8. 

William  J.  Lee,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Cniimii/  sports  staff,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  following  an  absence 
caused  by  illness. 

William  J.  Slator,  assistant  city  editor, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  who  re¬ 
cently  moved  with  his  family  from  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Statesman,  has  purchased  a 
new  home  in  Waterbury. 

John  F.  Rolfc,  general  manager,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Mrs.  Rolfe 
have  returned  home  after  spending  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Corning,  N.  Y., 
where  for  25  years  Mr.  Rolfe  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Leader. 

Arthur  Duffy,  sports  writer  for  the 
Boston  Post,  presided  at  the  “Athletic 


Night"  held  by  the  Winthrop  i, 

K.  of  C.,  at  the  Elk’s  club  in  that  t 

F.  L.  Eicher,  formerly  of  the 
Herald,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
Toledo  BIcule. 

Wilbert  J.  Bach  of  the  staff.  To 
BIcule,  has  obtained  a  leave  of  aU 
and  is  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  where 
is  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun.  Ma 
Bach  accompanied  him  South  and  is  n 
aging  editor  of  the  Gondolier,  a  we 
magazine  at  Miami  Beach. 

Arthur  B.  McGinlcy.  sports 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  recently 
at  a  Masonic  banquet  in  West  Ha 
ford. 

Charles  Meister,  of  New  Jer'cy, 
joined  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  S 
Bend  Tribune. 

A.  Howard  Crowell,  managing  edi 
IToonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  is  visi 
friends  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  his  fo 
home.  He  was  formerly  on  the  /. 
ton  Daily  Sun. 

Miss  Dorothy  Kahn,  of  the  Chri 
.Science  Monitor  office  in  Chicago, 
has  been  visiting  in  South  Bend, 
former  home,  has  returned  to  her  < 

“Chick”  Kelly  has  resumed  his  d 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Nassau  IJ 
Star,  Lynbrook,  Long  Island,  a 
spending  a  vacation  at  his  home 
Watebury,  Conn.,  where  he  was  for- 
ly  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  .1 
can. 

William  L.  Roach,  of  the  state 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  on  Jan.  25 
become  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Ion  Herald. 

Miss  Susan  Dale  Borden  has 
named  assistant  society  editor  of 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

Jack  Reardon,  of  the  New  York  T 
sports  staff,  has  taken  a  leave  of  a 
to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for 
health. 

Henry  J.  Brophy,  assistant  sports 
tor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
resumed  his  duties  after  having  been 
fined  to  his  home  for  some  time 
illness. 

Harold  Cohn,  formerly  of  the  /V 
cola  News- Journal,  has  been  appii 
city  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  .Lm 
succee<ling  Charles  E.  Baker.  H 
goes  to  the  telegraph  desk. 

Sam  Mclson,  formerly  of  the  staff 
the  Jacksonville  Journal,  has  oixned 
his  own  advertising  and  publicity 
ness  in  Jacksonville. 

J.  Philip  Brewer,  formerly  P 
staff  correspondent  for  the  Detroit 
Press,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
Jjmsmg  State  Journal  as  special  (egi 
tive  writer. 

W.  Clyde  Proctor,  formerly  whli 
Durham  (N.  C.)  5'Mn,  has  joined 
editorial  staff  of  the  Asheville  Citi 
He  succeeds  Gaude  S.  Ramsey, 
joined  the  local  staff  of  the  .4.^he 
Times. 


Harold  Holbrook,  formerly  of 
Springfield  L  nion  and  Springfield 
publican  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Providence  (K.  I.)  Journal. 


FLASHES 


Paper  is  being  made  of  cornstalks, 
farmer  must  patiently  consider  a 
disadvantage  if  the  silo  is  to  be  depl 
for  the  benefit  of  literature. — Wa'hm 
Star. 


Coolidge  plays  the  sax  >pM 
vV  hich  may  account  for  his  need  of 
service  protection.  —  Florence  (.41i 
Herald. 


Runaway  team  stops  when  traffic  ^ 
turn  red  against  them;  headline.  Jtat 
disfday  of  horse  sense. — Brad 
(F\3.)  Herald. 


It  is  said  that  the  inauguratiin 
monies  will  appear  upon  the  t 
screen.  To  be  known,  possibly,  as 
hoovies. — F.  P.  A.,  New  York  fi'or 


Judging  from  the  way  pfoplc  go 
sleep  in  church,  Sunday  is  really  the 
of  rest. — .Veto  Britain  (Conn.)  Rtc 


Linotype  dependability 
begins  with  the  selection 
of  raw  materials 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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WEDDING  BELLS  y 

^  UY  F.  Kp^CHEN,  assistakC  idver- 
^  tising  manager  of  the  Danville  (Dl.) 
Commerical-News,  to  Miss  Undene  Hen¬ 
drix,  employed  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Commerdal-News,  Jan.  7, 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.«  ■  '  ' 

Miss  Althea  Emily  Wuerpel,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  New  Orleans  States,  to 
Frank  Edward  Rainold  in  Xew  Orleans, 
Jan.  l4. 

Elford  A.  Stover,  sports  editor,  Bath 
(Me.)  Daily  Times,  to  Miss  Lillian 
Josephine  Lee,  recently. 

Dorothy  Enfan^er,  daughter  of  Frank 
E.  Enfanger,  makeup  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Journal  and  at  one  time 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times, 
to  Herbert  Kdin  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Kohn 
is  a  free  lance  fashion  artist. 

Ruth  Keeley,  daughter  of  James 
Keeley,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  later  with  the  old 
Chicago  Herald,  to  Luther  S.  Hammond 
Jr.,  in  Chicago,  Jan.  12. 

Miss  Emily  Labry  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune  classified  department  to 
.'Albert  H.  Trgner,  salesman  with  A. 
Baldwin  &  Co.  Mrs.  Trgner  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  classified  Item-Tribune  de¬ 
partment. 

Miss  Hannah  Burton,  of  the  Hopewell 
(Va.)  News,  to  Randlett  F.  Jones,  an 
official  of  the  Tubize  Silk  Company,  at 
Hopewell,  recently.  • 

Frank  E.  Bargen,  editor  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Lake  (Minn.)  View,  to  Miss  Helen 
Ruth  Lyons  of  Mankato,  in  North  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn.,  recently.  They  are  on  a 
wedding  trip  through  Texas. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

JTELEN  WORTH  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  spoke  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Advertising  Women, 
Wednesday  Jan.  16,  at  Hotel  Astor. 

Leonard  Raymond  was  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  treasurer  of  the  Frankun 
Typographical  Society,  Boston,  Mass., 
last  week  for  the  32nd  term  at  the  105th 
annual  meeting  of  the  society.  Charles 
H.  Phinney  was  elected  secretary  for 
the  15th  term.  Weldon  L.  Crosstnan  was 
chosen  president  and  Lawrence  C.  Dono¬ 
van  vice-president. 

First  annual  sports  dinner  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch,  Baseball  Writers  of 
America  will  be  held  at  tiie  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Feb.  14.  The  honor  guest 
will  be  Jc4in  Gruber,  dean  of  sports 
writers  and  official  scorers,  who  has  acted 
in  both  capacities  in  Pittsburgh  for  nearly 
45  years. 

Officers  of  the  Creator  Buffalo  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  elected  for  1929  are: 
Margin  A.  Landon,  president;  Edward 
A.  Dunlap  and  Herbert  S.  Hughes,  vice 
presidents ;  Charles  Thomas,  secretary ; 
and  Edgar  O.  Drullard,  treasurer. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  consolidate  the 
Ventura  County  (Cal.)  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  Ben  Franklin  Qub 
of  Ventura  County.  A  joint  meeting  was 
recently  held  at  Santa  Paula  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  survey  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  a  move. 

^win  C.  Hart,  city  editor  of  the 
Miheaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club 
Jan.  9.  Others  elected  are  Walter  Wy- 
rick,  vice-president;  Eric  E.  Meyer,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  .\lva  H.  Cook,  treasurer. 

Philadelphia  Qub  of  .Advertising 
Women  is  sponsoring  a  15  week  course 
in  advertising,  to  be  held  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  starting 
Jan.  31. 

A  dinner  which  was  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
(jOrrespondents  in  honor  of  Count 
Laslo  Szechenyi,  Hungarian  Minister  to 
the  United  Slates,  Jan.  15  at  the  Park 
Central  Hotel,  New  York,  was  postponed 
indefinitely  because  of  the  illness  of  His 
Excellency. 

Winter  session  of  the  Second  District 
Editoual  Association  of  Minneapolis, 
win  be  held  Feb.  1  at  Mountain  Lake  in 
the  new  Hotel  Basinger.  L  W.  Hodge- 
son,  St.  Paul,  mayor ;  E.  K.  Whiting, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  state  asso¬ 


ciation,  am^'bwn  S.  Haislet,  field  secre¬ 
tary,  will  be  among  the  speakers. 

Edwin  C  Totten,  forrosr  newspaper 
man  who  has  been  publicity  director  of 
the  Del-Mar-Va  AssoaATioN,  which 
represents  14  counties  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Before  joining  the  Del-Mar- 
Va  group,  Mr.  Totten  was  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Laurel  Delaware  Leader 
for  seven  years. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T  AUREL  (Miss.)  Daily  Leader,  96- 
page  Industrial  and  Development 
Edition,  Dec.  31. 

Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American,  96- 
page  Qub  and  Achievement  Edition,  a 
review  of  the  progress  made  in  Hatties¬ 
burg  and  its  trading  territory  and  stories 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  local  civic 
clubs. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
Baby  and  children’s  edition,  Dec.  31 ; 
Financial  section,  Jan.  10. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
Annual  Financial  Review  and  Forecast, 
Jan.  8. 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
special  section  of  eight  pages  on  open¬ 
ing  of  First  National  iBank  at  Sonora,  Tex. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  published 
its  annual  16-page  rotogravure  section  on 
behalf  of  the  Crippled  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Memphis,  Dec.  31. 

Salt  Lake  Telegram,  annual  review  of 
Utah’s  industrial  and  business  develop¬ 
ment. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  special 
Winter  Sports  and  Travel  section, 
Jan.  13. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Winter  Re¬ 
sorts  and  Travel  section,  Jan.  13. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

T>OBERT  CREIGHTON  of  the  Al- 
bany  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Syracuse  bureau. 
William ‘Magee,  formerly  in  charge  at 
Syracuse,  is  now  with  the  Buffalo  bureau. 

Women's  Wear  Daily  and  the  Daily 
News  Record,  of  New  York,  are  now 
taking  the  leased  wire  report  of  United 
Press  Associations. 

Harold  O.  Thompson,  night  manager  of 
the  Denver  bureau  of  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations,  is  now  connected  with  the 
general  news  staff  in  New  York. 

Guido  Ernst  Enderis,  who  resigned  as 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Berlin, 
a  short  time  ago  and  was  succeeded  by 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  was  entertained  by 
Privy  Councillor  Dr.  Zechlin,  chief  of 
the  press  department  of  the  German  For¬ 
eign  Office,  at  a  dinner  in  Hiller’s  Restau¬ 
rant,  Berlin,  recently.  Mr.  Lochner,  who 
is  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  gave  a  “Mil¬ 
waukee  party”  in  honor  of  Mr.  Enderis. 
Mr.  Enderis  expressed  his  intention  of 
sailing  for  the  United  States  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

C.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Perry,  Ill., 

•  for  the  last  15  years  publishers  of 
the  Perry  weekly,  have  purchased  the 
Alexis  (Ill.)  Argus  from  A.  C.  01m- 
stead.  who  acquired  the  plant  only  four 
months  ago.  J.  C.  Baker  will  become 
managing  editor  and  H.  A.  Baker,  editor 
of  the  paper. 

John  A.  Ake,  formerly  principal  of  the 
New  Philadelphia,  O.,  high  school,  and 
his  brother,  Elmer  C.  Ake  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  have  purchased  the  Mortinsburg 
(Pa.)  Herald. 

D.  M.  Lawson,  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  editor  of  the  Benson  (Minn.)  News, 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  Leslie 
McQure  in  the  ownership  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Franklin  County  Recorder, 
Hampton,  la. 

Purchase  of  the  Alma  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal  by  the  Alma  Record  was  announced 
recently. 

Nyles  Morris  has  sold  the  Gunter 
(Tex.)  Star  to  Joe  Gipson  and  will 
estaMish  a  new  weekly  in  Ropes,  Tex. 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

leads  all  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  in  circulation  and 
in  advertising  gains 


Its  advertising  gain  of  1,500,- 
000  lines  was  600%  greater 
than  that  of  the  only  other 
paper  to  show  a  lineage  in¬ 
crease. 

Its  circulation — ^now  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  230,000 — ^is  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  more  than  that 
of  the  nearest  daily  competitor. 

Both  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  have  shown  steady  and 
consistent  progress.  The  Post- 
Gazette  is  the  only  Pittsburgh 
paper  that  has  had  a  uniform 
record  forward. 

I 

1928  has  been  a  good  year  for 
Pittsburgh  and  for  the  Post- 
Gazette,  1929  will  be  even  bet¬ 
ter.  Both  local  and  national 
advertisers  are  planning  their 
budgets  accordingly. 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  Pittsburgh 


Boston  Now  York  Philadelphia 

Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Another  Important  Step 
in  the  PROGRESS  of 


STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE 

The  Merging  of 

AD  ART  SERVICE 


of  Cleveland 


STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE 


AD  ART  SERVICE  is  the  oldest  advertising  service  for  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field. 

The  merging  of  AD  ART  SERVICE  with  STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  greater  STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE  to  its 
subscribers. 

The  February  STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE  is  replete  with  advertising  lineage- 
creating  suggestions,  ideas  and  illustrations  invaluable  to  Newspapers  desirous  of 
speeding  up  their  local  advertising  lineage  records. 


WRITE^WIRE  OR  PHONE 
FOR  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS 


'A  Lineage-Creating  Local  Advertising  Service  for  Daily  Newspapers. 


4  .  /N . 
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LYNN  FJJJS  FORMS  NEW 

AGENCY  “CHAIN” 

)  _ — ; - 

Eleven  Agencies  in  New  Co-operative 

Grouping  —  Will  Exckange  Basic 
Data  on  Accounts — Planning 
Convention 

Fdrmatioii  ot  a  co-operative  group  of 
advertising  agencies  to  be  known  as  the 
Lynn  l-'llis  Group,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Lynn  Kllis,  Inc.,  former  consult¬ 
ing  and  publishing  organization  whxh  re¬ 
cently  entered  the  advertising  agency 
lield.  This  group  is  international  in 
nature. 

IMan--  have  been  fc^rmulated  for  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  basic  data,  advertising  and 
marketing  information,  iiersonnel.  cliarts, 
etc.,  between  the  asstxiated  agencies.  A 
group  convention  will  be  held  as  s<»on  as 
]K>ssible. 

The  agencies  involved  in  the  new 
grouping  are;  James  bisher  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal ;  \\  ilson  & 
Bristol,  New  York;  Oswald  Advertising 
.\gency,  Inc..  Philadelphia ;  Burton  Bige¬ 
low,  inc.,  Buffalo;  1-ee  E.  I>jnnelley 
t>)mpany,  Cleveland;  Hurja,  Chase  and 
Hfxjker,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Henry  A.  Millar 
tJompany,  l^>s  Angeles ;  l-ong  .Kdvertis- 
ing  Service,  San  Jose;  Mathews,  Ryder 
and  Ingram,  Oakland.  Cal.;  Lynn  Ellis, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  and  .\dshead-Kose 
Publicity,  Ltd..  Sydney,  .Australia. 

The  group  als<»  includes  two  advivzry 
units,  a  legal  office  of  Lynn  Ellis,  Inc., 
in  New  York,  and  Nell  \'.  Price,  research 
awl  governmental  contact  in  \\  a>hington, 

I).  C.  _ 

Issue*  Retailers’  Paper 

The  Kohl  .Advertising  .Agenc>  of  Ta- 
evKna,  Wash.,  recently  started  j>ublication 
of  a  weekly  pajRT  for  a  group  of  200 
iiKlependently  owned  retail  stores  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  N«>rthwest  under  the 
tiame  of  United  Purity  Stores.  The 
]>aper  is  called  Vtulcd  Purity  Setvs.  ami 
distribution  is  free  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  the  stores.  It  is  sup- 
lilementary  to  regular  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  placed  for  these  stores  by  the  Kohl 
agency,  according  to  F^  P.  Kohl,  presi- 
<lent. 

Correction 

The  advertising  of  the  Haag  Washer 
Company,  Peoria.  Ill.,  is  being  placed  by 
Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.,  Chicago,  through 
which  agency  it  has  been  placed  for  some 
time.  It  was  erroneously  .stated  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PcBUSHtJt  last  week  that  Auspitz- 
Lee-Harvey  Comiiany  was  handling  the 
account. 

Clajr  Association  Names  Agency 

The  Structural  Clay  Tile  .\>sociation 
of  Chicago  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Ketchum.  MacI-e<Kl  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh  advertising  agency. 

Has  Seville  Exposition  Account 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Caples 
i  ompany  will  liandle  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Seville  F'xposition.  Seville. 
Spain. 

Two  Join  Gunnison  Staff 

Walter  F.  Kohn.  recently  of  the  copy 
flepartment  of  Olmstead,  Perrin  and  Lef- 
lingwell,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Stanley 
E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  as  head  of  the  copy 
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department.  Mr.  Kohn  was  formerly 
sales  promotion  director  of  the  educatiim 
dei»rtment  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  in 
Chicago.  Walton  M.  Smith  has  also 
joined  the  Gunnison  staff  as  production 
manager.  He  was  formerly  with  EMward 
H.  .\creg,  advertising,  and  prior  to  that 
a  member  of  the  copy  and  sales  promotion 
staff  at  .Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

NEW  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE 

William  W.  Craig  Joins  Albert  Frank 
as  Vice-President 

William  W.  Craig,  former  financial 
news  editor  of  the  Xeu>  York  Times, 
financial  editor  of  the  .Vru>  York  Herald, 
and,  mf>re  recently  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  News  Bureau  Association 
and  the  lYall  Street  S\u‘s,  has  joined  the 
firm  of  .Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  as  vice- 
president. 

Mr.  Craig,  a  graduate  of  I^fayette 
(.'ollege.  first  came  to  Wall  Street  as  a 
refK>rter  on  the  financial  staff  of  the  old 
Sun. 

New  Boston  Agency 

Maurice  M.  Osborne  and  Harford 
Powel,  Jr.,  have  formed  a  new  advertising 
agency  in  Boston  at  755  Boylston  street, 
known  as  Osborne  &  Powel.  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  has  conducted  an  agency  at  the 
same  address  for  the  past  four  years.  Mr. 
Powel  wrote  the  Macy’s  department  store 
copy  which  won  the  $1,.5<)0  Harvard  ad¬ 
vertising  awards  in  1924. 

New  Lennen  Sc  Mitchell  Executive 

Robert  V.  Beucus,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  has 
joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  New 
York  Advertising  agency,  as  an  account 
executive.  He  has  been  with  Bauer  & 
Illack  for  ten  and  a  half  years,  the  last 
eight  as  advertising  manager. 

Has  All  Chrysler  Account* 

The  Chrysler  Motor  Corporation  has 
placed  its  entire  advertising  account  in 
the  hands  of  .Advertiser.*,  Inc.,  Detroit 
advertising  agency  recently  formed.  This 
includes  the  accounts  of  the  Chrysler, 
Dodge  Brothers,  Plymotith  and  De  Soto 
automobiles. 

Handling  Machinery  Account 

Paschall,  Harris  &  Paschall.  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  is  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Globe  Manufacturing  &  Sup- 
I>Iy  Company  of  Des  Moines.  la.  The 
company  makes  the  Globe  hoist  for  filling 
stations  and  garages. 

New*  Man  with  Agency 

.Stanley  W.  Tobin,  member  of  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Post,  has  joined  the  Geyer  Company, 
advertising  agency,  of  Dayton,  O. 

Burghalter  Named  Vice-president 

Joel  M.  Burghalter  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Byers  &  Bowman 
.Advertising  .Agency  at  Columbus,  O.  He 
has  been  with  the  agency  for  five  years  as 
account  executive. 

Agency  Move* 

The  Frankel-Rosc  Company,  Chicago, 
have  moved  to  larger  quarters  in  the 
Mather  Tower,  75  East  Wackec  Drive. 


The  right  product  .... 

markets  and  competition  .... 
sales  methods  .... 

■  '  - and  then  Advertising 
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DORRANCE.  SULLIVAN  &.  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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OPENS  BOSTON  OFFICE 

Financial  Agency  Also  Names  J.  R. 

Hamlen  New  England  Director 

Coincident  with  the  opening  of  a  Bos¬ 
ton  office  by  Rudolph  Guenther-Russell 
Law,  Inc.,  financial  advertising  agency, 
announcement  was  made  this  week  that 
Joseph  R.  Hamlen.  executive  head  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  .Association,  has  joined 
the  organization  as  director  for  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Hamlen  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1904  and  has  been 
engaged  in  various  industries.  He  was 
at  one  time  chairman  of  the  .Arkansas 
State  Forestry  Commission,  and  during 
the  war  he  was  assistant  to  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  In  1925  he 
went  to  Harvard  as  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Fund 
Council. 


Wasey  in  Florida 

L.  R.  Wasey,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.. 
Chicago  and  New  York,  has  joined  Mrs. 
Wasey  and  their  daughter,  Jane,  at  a 
IHamingo  Hotel  cottage,  Miami,  F'la.,  for 
the  winter  season.  .Mr.  Wasey  brought 
Gay  Jane,  his  new  62  foot  cruiser  to 
.Miami  and  plans  to  spend  much  time 
fishing  and  cruising. 


Religious  Arts  Guild  Appoints 

Middleton,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Religious  Arts  Guild, 
Chicago,  makers  of  luminous  religious 
pictures.  Catholic  newspapers,  magazines 
and  export  publications  will  be  used. 

Has  Boat  Account 

The  McLain-Simpers  Organization, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Horace  E.  Dodge  Boat 
Works.  Inc.,  makers  of  motor  b<»ts. 


Hardwick  with  Remington,  Inc. 

H.  M.  Hardwick,  formerly  with  the 
Niagara  Pigment  Company  as  assistant 
sales  manager,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  W.  B.  Remin^on,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rogers-Gano  Moves 

Rogers-Gano  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
of  Chicago,  moved  to  larger  quarters  in 
the  Lake  Michigan  Building,  Jan.  15.  The 
firm’s  office  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

Has  Enamel  Ware  Account 

The  Strong  Manufacturing  Company, 
Sebring,  O.,  which  is  bringing  out  a  new 
line  of  enamel  ware,  has  engaged  Critch- 
field  &  _Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising. 


Hamy  Advertitiiia  Aaency,  Inc.,  7II  Walton 
ImlldinK.  Atlanta.  Ga.  Handllnc  the  adrortlalns 
of  the  Bind-Life  Company,  Atlanta,  for  the  aale 
of  "B-L.” 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  Inc..  247  Park  are- 
nue.  New  York  City.  Planning  an  elaleirate 
adrertUina  schedule  for  the  While  Rook  8prin(> 
Company. 

WiUUm  H.  Kankin  Company.  S42  Mtolinoii 
avenue.  New  York  City.  In  rharye  of  the  ad- 
vertlsina  of  Young  Brothem.  MS  Broadway.  New 
York,  manufarturera  of  men'a  hate  and  capa. 
tlea,  Kloves,  etc. 

Jowoll  F,  Btavana  Company,  19  Booth  lASalle 
street.  Chlrago.  Appointed  to  place  advert  ialiir 
of  the  Ixtnlalana  Red  C.vpreaa  Bureau,  507  Caron- 
delet  atreet.  New  Orlenna,  La. 

H.  Sumner  Btembera  A  Warran  Kelly  Advor. 
tiaing  Agaacy,  11  Went  42d  atreet.  New  York 
City.  In  complete  charge  of  advertlalng  of  tlie 
Beat  Bver  Slipper  Company,  75  Front  atreet. 
Brooklyn. 

Yoit  Advertiaing  Company,  701  International 
Life  boildlng,  8t.  Li>uta.  Placing  the  account 
of  the  Pierce  Petroleum  Corporation,  1709 
atreet,  St.  I.oula.  manufacturer*  of  petroleum 
prodocta.  LIsta  will  be  made  up  In  February. 

Zimmer-Kaller,  Inc.,  2210  Park  avenue.  De¬ 
troit.  Placing  the  advertiaing  of  L.  A.  Yotina 
Company,  9040  Greeley  atreet,  Detroit,  maniifar- 
tnrera  of  “Walter  Hagen”  golf  clubs  and  balla. 


tiiiiitiiaiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiit 


Certified  Satisfaction 


In  tjver  -100  newspaper  plants,  publishers 
and  their  stereotypers  know  from  experience 
that  they  can  rely  on  Certified  Dry  Mats. 

1  hese  publishers  have  the  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction,  that  comes  with  experience  that 
Certifieds  will  enable  them  to  produce  cleanly 
and  clearly  printed  papers  day  after  day. 
•And  they  know  that  their  editions  will  be 
out  on  the  street  on  time. 

If  you’re  interested  in  deriving  such  satis¬ 
faction  in  your  Stereotype  Department,  we 
respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acc|uainted  with 
Certifieds.  Whv  not  do  it  now? 


To  compare  is  to  know. 


DiOrMATS  XJ 

^  \  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  M.dbo.  Armamu,  N«w  York.  N.  Y. 


for  wot  mot  printiat  with  DRY  MAT  foeUity—  mo  CSaTIFIKDS 


StanJa  rdi z  ed 


i\  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  E 


M  hen  these 
two  teeth 
wear  out 
you  must 
buy  new 
matrices 


Intertype  Wide-Tooth  Matrices 
Last  Longer  and  Save  Money 


^  Several  of  the  matrices  used  in  any  line  composing  machine  are 
supported  hy  only  two  comhination  teeth.  These  two  teeth  must  stand 
all  the  wear.  If  the  matrices  are  large  and  heavy,  like  head-letter  and 
display  matrices,  the  two  comhinatiiin  teeth  are  subjected  to  extreme¬ 
ly  severe  8er\’ice.  M’hen  they  wear  out  the  matrices  must  he  scrapped. 
^  Glance  at  the  accompanying  illustrations  and  see  the  difference 
between  the  Intertype’s  Wide~Toitth  Matrices  (patenteil)  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  narrow-tooth  matrices.  Note  that  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
Intertype  matrix  t<N>th  is  several  times  broader  than  that  of  the  narrow- 
tooth  matrix.  VI  hich  kind  w<»uld  you  naturally  expect  to  last  longer? 
d.  The  Intertype  VI  ide-Tooth  feature  has  another  important  advantage 
.  .  .  the  matrices  always  hang  straight  on  the  t(»oth  bars.  They  need 
not  he  pushed  into  vertical  |M>sition  in  the  transfer  from  one  t(>oth  bar 
to  another.  This  not  only  saves  wear  hut  also  prevents  distributor 
tr(»uhles.  To  further  insure  resistance  t€>  wear,  ^  ide-Tooth  Matrices 
are  made  from  a  superior  quality  hard  brass  of  special  composition, 
d  Intertype  Wide-Tooth  Matrices  are  one  of  Intertype’s  forty-three 
improvements  —  one  of  the  reasons  why  Intertypes  produce  more  com¬ 
position,  cost  less  to  operate  and  maintain,  and  are  more  dependable. 


OKDINARY 
NARROW -TOOTH 
MATRIX. 

Note  the 
Narrow 
Wearing 
Surface 


INTERTYPE 
WIDE-TOOTH 
MATRIX. 
Note  the 
Broad 
Wearing 
Surface 


INTGRTTPE  GORPOSATION:  Ntm  York  1440  Braadway;  Chkmgo 
IM  Knah  DnaUin  St.;  ttmo  Otttmm  014  Howard  Are.;  San  fraa- 
Ifl  Fraaiaat  ^.;  ^  Ipfilaa  Vfti  fbadi  Maple  Av«.;  BoMton 
fUmiiarniii  ifcfaai^nnt  die  warid 
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CENTRAL  PRESS  OPENS 
NEW  YORK  PLANT 

Event  Celebrated  with  Dinner  for  Staff 

—V,  V.  McNitt  and  C.  B.  DrU- 
coll  Speakers — New  Corpora* 
tion  Formed 

t  - 

Getting  its  new  plant  in  New  York 
tinder  way,  Central  Press  Association 
celebrated  with  a  dinner  Friday  night, 
Jan.  11,  for  all  those  concerned  in  the 
plant’s  operation.  Twenty-eight  persons 
were  present. 

V.  V.  McNitt,  founder  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  concern,  presided.  Charles 
B.  Driscoll,  editor  of  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  editorial  writer  for  Central 
Press,  spoke. 

A  new  corporation,  the  Central  Press 
Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  been 
formed  to  operate  the  new  plant,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  parent  office  and  me¬ 
chanical  establishment  in  Geveland.  A 
large  space  is  occupied  in  the  Master 
Printers  Building.  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Tenth  Avenue,  for  editorial,  engrav¬ 
ing.  stereotyping,  composing  and  mailing 
rooms. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  dinner 
that  Leslie  P.  Eichel  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  company  and 
Thomas  J.  Weir  treasurer  and  plant 
manager. 

Farris  A.  Flint  is  business  manager. 
Frank  McLearn  is  editorial  executive  in 
charge  at  Oeveland.  William  Dav’y,  pro- 
ducti<*n  manager,  who  came  from  Cleve¬ 
land  with  several  mechanical  men  to  help 
get  the  new  plant  started,  has  returned. 

ART  SERVICES  COMBINE 

Ad  Art  to  Be  Merged  with  Star  Ad- 
craft,  by  Perry 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  by 
F.  R.  Dickel,  general  manager  of  Ad 
Art  Service  of  Cleveland,  that  his  service 
has  been  purchased  by  John  M.  Perry, 
president  of  Star  Adcraft  Service,  New 
V’ork,  and  will  be  merged  with  that  serv¬ 
ice  Feb.  1.  The  combined  services  will 
be  directed  from  the  New  York  office  of 
Star  Adcraft. 

Formerly  under  the  ownership  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Star  Adcraft  was 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Perry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .\merican  Press  Association 
and  publisher  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  and  Pen¬ 
sacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

Ad  Art  ^rvice  was  one  of  the  oldest 
syndicates  in  the  country,  having  been 
founded  more  than  20  years  ago  by  the 
old  Scripps  interests. 

ObtAina  Three  Features 

Alfred  Moraine,  farmer  Prefect  of 
Police  of  Paris,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
articles  called  “Secrets  of  the  French 
Surete,”  for  International  Feature  Serv¬ 
ice.  International  has  also  obtained  a 
series  by  Prof.  William  F.  Marston  of 
Columbia  University,  analyzing  contem¬ 
porary  news  sensations  under  the  title 
“Emotions  of  Normal  People.”  An¬ 
nouncement  was  also  made  this  week 
that  serial  rights  to  Louis  Bromiield’s 
novel.  “A  Good  Woman,”  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  syndicate. 

Syndicate  Men  Speak 

Herbert  S.  Hollander,  managing  editor 
of  Ullman  Features  Service,  recently 
spoke  before  stixlents  of  Eastern  High 
School,  Washingtem,  on  journalism  as  a 
career.  Frank  J.  Carmody,  of  the  same 
s>'ndicate,  spoke  on  features  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  class  of  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  while  William  S.  Odlin,  also  of 
Ullman  Service,  gave  an  address  before 
the  Civitan  Qub  of  Washington  on  the 
influence  of  American  newspapers. 

New  Ledger  Seriel 

Ledger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia  has 
obtain^  a  new  serial  by  Barbara  Webb, 
titled  “Pretty  Polly,”  It  will  run  in  30 
installments. 


Issuing  New  Comic  Ps^fe 

A  new  combination  page  of  comics 
was  announced  this  week  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.  It  includes  “Pet¬ 
ting  Pat^,”  by  Jefferson  Machainer; 
“Dolly  Dimples  and  Bobby  Bounce,”  by 
Grace  Drayton;  a  new  comic  by  Craw¬ 
ford  Youiig,  creator  of  “Qarence.”  and 
others. 

USTS  NEW  FEATURES 

King  Features  Adds  Fashion,  Theatrical 

and  Fiction  Material  to  Schedule 

A  variety  of  features  have  been  adde<l 
to  the  schedule  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Jean  Nash  sends  a  special. weekly  fashion 
letter  from  Paris;  newspaner  rights  to 
the  diary  of  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce,  now 
running  in  Smart  Set,  have  been  obtained ; 
and  Pierre  de  Rohan,  former  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  American,  is 
writing  a  weekly  theatrical  letter. 

In  the  fiction  list  King  Features  lias 
added  "The  Sky  Raider,”  by  Donald  E. 
Keyhoe;  “Her  High  Knight,”  by  Wini¬ 
fred  Van  Duzer,  and  May  Christie's  new 
serial,  “Man  Madness.” 

Mogensen  Appointed 

M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review  which  is  being  changed 
from  a  tri-weekly  to  a  daily.  F.  F.  G^r- 
side  is  publisher. 

Katz  Agency  Named 

The  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
national  advertising  representative  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Journal. 

Appoint  Holman  db  Connell 

Holman  &  Ginnell  General  Office  Asso¬ 
ciated  Sunday  Magazines,  San  Francisco, 
liave  been  appointed  color  representatives 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Open*  Detroit  Office 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  special  repre¬ 
sentatives,  will  open  a  Detroit  office  Feb. 
1,  with  Lawrence  Dunleavy,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  office,  in  charge.  ^ 

MiMouri  Daily  Appoint* 

The  Fulton  (Mo.)  Daily  Sun-Gazette 
lias  appointed  Fralick,  Bates  &  .\l\vard, 
Chicago,  its  national  representatives. 

L.  J.  Zant  Promoted 

L  J.  Kant  of  the  sales  staff  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  Victor  .Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  Chicago. 

Eadie  with  E.  H.  Brown 

W.  C.  Eadie,  formerly  with  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  &  Co.  and  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  E.  H. 
Brown  Advertising  .\gency,  140  South 
Dearborn  street,  Qiicago. 


On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White 

A  tiire^time»«-week 
five-hundred  word 
radio  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 

Conreiit  News  Feitores,  he. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SHOE  CAMPAIGN  APPROVED 

Plan  to  Spend  $1,000,000  Yearly  Over 
a  Four-Year  Period 

The  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  convention  in  Chicago  last 
week,  voted  approval  of  a  co-operative 
advertising  campaign. 

The  program  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $1,000,000  a  year  for  four  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ernest  A.  Burrill,  and  the 
copy  will  aim  to  abolish  the  idea  that  one 
or  two  pair  of  shoes  is  sufficient  for  all 
needs.  The  campaign  will  also  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  fit. 

Beals  With  Chicago  Firm 

Lester  Beals,  for  the  last  year  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  for  the  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft.  Madison, 
Iowa,  has  resigned  to  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  O’Cedar  (Corpora¬ 
tion,  (Chicago. 


Big  Gillotte  Campaign 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 
of  Boston  will  conduct  one  of  the  most 
extensive  advertising  campaigns  in  its 
history  this  year,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  pven  the  entire  American  and 
(Canadian  salesforce  attending  the  annual 
sales  convention  at  the  South  Boston  fac¬ 
tory  last  week.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Frank  J.  Fahey,  vice  president  and 
general  manager;  Thomas  W.  Pelham, 
vice  president  and  director  of  sales;  E 
D.  Copeland,  advertising  manager;  and 
J.  J.  McQellan,  sales  manager. 

Celotex  Profit*  Rl*e 

Net  earnings  of  the  Celotex  Company 
available  for  dividends  for  the  year  ended 
Oct.  31,  1928,  after  all  charges,  were 
$1,3W,6^  compared  to  $817,0^  for  the 
previous  year,  according  to  announcement 
made  this  week  by  B.  <j.  Dahlberg,  presi¬ 
dent.  Net  sales  were  $8,979,858,  com¬ 
pared  to  $8,239,123  for  1927. 


I .  I 

ivill  ytrai*  paper  be  ® 
^  the  {irst  on  the  street  7 

REI/IANCE 

TACIHOMETERS 


REUANCe 

TACHOMETER  VJ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


For  extras — for  regular  runs — Reliance  Newspap  .jr 
Tachometers  “kill  the  guess”  in  running  speeds  and 
keep  you  and  your  men  posted  on  production  in 
Thousands  per  Hour. 

A  Reliance  outfit  on  each  folder  is  a  danger  signal 
of  press  disorders — an  accurate  indicator  of  running 
speed — a  valuable  “apprentice”  to  intelligent  press¬ 
men. 

Co-ordinate  the  presses  and  the  mailing  room ! 
Prevent  wasteful  over-runs.  Get  the  edition  out  on 
time! 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  9 

Imnrumml 

BARBOUR  STOCKWELL  COMPANY 

Cambridge,  Maaaacbuaetts 
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Dodge-  Brothers 

ANNOUNCE 

The  eomplete  line  of  Triieks,  and  Motor  Coaehes 

whieh  Dodge  Brothers  have  been  inaniifaetiiring  and  selling 
under  the  name  of  Graham  Brothers  now  take  the*  name  of 
their  makers — Dodge  Brothers. 

These  Triieks,  Buses  and  .Motor  ('.oaehes  have  always  been 
powercMl  by  Dodge  Brothers  engines.  For  years  they  have 
been  built  of  Dodge  Brothers  parts  in  Dodge  Brothers  plants 
aeeording  to  Dodge  Brothers  standards. 

These  Trucks,  Buses  and  Motor  Coaehes  are  sold,  as  they 
always  have  been  sold,  by  Dodge  Brothers  Dealers  every  where. 

For  Power,  Speed,  Safety,  Economy,  Fine  .Appearance  and 
Dependability,  Dodge  Brothers  Trucks,  Buses  and  Motor 
Coaches  will  continue  to  merit  that  high  public  regard  which 
impels  keen  businessmen  to  buy  them  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars^  worth  a  week. 


□oDBE-  Brothers 

Trucks 

BUSES  AND  MOTOR.  COACHES 
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■7  MARLEN  PEW 


'T'HE  great  indoor,  year-around  and 
world  wide  sport  of  man  is  guessing 
what  other  men  are  thinking.  Everyone 
assumes  to  ]K>ssess  txjwcr  to  divine  the 
thoughts  and  analyze  the  motives  which 
aniTnate  behavior  in  others,  but  of  course 
this  is  all  sheer  folly.  Xo  man  really 
kiKtws  any  other  man ;  indeed,  few  know 
themselves  from  day  to  day.  If  an  ex¬ 
pert  psychoanalyst  can  for  months  vainly 
labor  with  a  moron  b(jy  to  determine  why 
he  believes  in  ghosts,  is  it  reasonable 
that  you  or  I  should  even  try  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  complicated  mental  a|>i>aratus 
of  intelligent  persons,  even  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend  or  associate,  to  locate  causes 
of  conduct?  Yet  every  mother’s  son  of 
us  is  desperately  and  ceaselessly  trying 
to  pry  into  the  shadowy  recesses  of  fHher 
minds,  like  burglars  seeking  a  curious 
and  usually  profitless  loot.  Guessing 
the  motives  of  other  people  is  the 
(H'incipal  element  of  interest  in  all  story 
and  drama  writing.  The  iwc^blem  play, 
detective  thriller,  crime  mystery  and 
murder  trial  are  In-st-sellers  because  they 
feed  imagination  with  <lelectable  wonder 
concerning  human  conduct,  or  misccjnduct. 
Ixtoking  backward  I’d  say  that  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  hours  of  my  life  were 
spent  in  the  company  of  the  late  James 
W.  Osborne,  the  brilliant  and  theatrical 
District  Attorney  of  Xew  York,  when  he 
was  attempting  to  solve  the  celebrated 
murder  cases  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  his 
day.  some  20  years  ago.  When  he  was 
analyzing  the  notorious  Roland  Moline- 
aux  and  lawyer  Patrick  cases,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  made  a  practice  of  calling  a 
numl>er  of  newspaper  men  into  his  office 
for  an  evening  or  afternoon,  there  to  re¬ 
enact  ai»d  study  the  murders.  For  hours 
on  end  we  would  debate  questions  con¬ 
cerning  hidden  motives,  desires,  fiendish 
impulses,  cold-blooded  barbarity  and  at- 
tem{tt  to  reason  out  the  skillful  arts  of  an 
astute  criminal  to  criver  his  tracks. 
From  such  conferences  the  liery  District 
Attorney  would  map  his  prcjsecution  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  all  very  entertaining,  great 
fun,  but  I  am  reminded  tliat  although 
t  Klxirne  invented  such  devices  as  the 
handwriting  expert,  the  court-room  third- 
degree  and  criminal  psychoanalysis  to 
c<,)>|>er-rivet  circumstantial  evidence  and 
trap  his  neurotic  subjects,  all  of  them  es- 
caiK*d  the  Sing  Sing  chair,  though  the 
evidence  of  bloody  guilt  was  strong  upon 
each  one. 

*  *  * 

"VJOTIV’ES  arc  deepest  and  most  ex¬ 
pertly  covered  when  exposure  spells 
shame.  This  explains  the  wonderful  act¬ 
ing  principals  commonly  in  evidence  in 
sex  cases.  Strange  and  uncanny  things  arc 
done  by  men  and  women  to  cover  follies 
of  the  love  impulse  and  I  suppose  more 
words  are  written  ami  read  on  the  topic 
of  sex  behaviorism  than  any  other  subject 
in  tlic  universe.  In  this  morning’s  mail 
comes  a  letter  from  a  newspaper  editor 
offering  to  me  a  problem  in  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  realm  of  speculation  which  I  am 
tempted  to  pass  along  to  Shop  Talkers. 
The  odd  puzzle  Ik  suggests  cannot 
be  answered  by  anyone,  yet  I  am  cot- 
lident  that  every  reader  of  this  column 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  opinion, 
on  various  lines  of  reasoning.  The  case, 
as  presented  by  my  correspondent,  fol¬ 
lows  in  his  own  language. 

«  *  * 

^^TT  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  was  alone  in  the  ‘front  office’  of 
a  small  town  morning  daily  in  California 
of  which  I  was  night  editor.  The  rain 
was  beating  against  the  windows  and  the 
room  had  begun  to  grow  chillv.  The 
shaded  light  over  my  typewriter  cast 
weird  shadows  upon  tlK  walls  and  there 
was  an  eerie  atmosphere  about  the  place 


like  a  portent  of  coming  trouble.  I  had 
practically  finished  my  work  for  the  night 
and  was  sitting  there  musing  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  distant  pounding  on  the  forms 
in  the  comixising  room  as  the  boys  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  the  iiajKr  to  bed. 

"1  had  been  alone  since  eating  my  mid¬ 
night  dinner,  save  for  an  occasional  in¬ 
terruption  by  the  copy  boy  bringing  in 
the  last  proofs.  Generally  I  had  dinner 
with  the  rciKirtcr  who  remained  for  the 
dog-watch.  .As  a  rule  he  returned  to  the 
office  with  me  and  wrote  a  few  belated 
IKrsonals  or  short  items  which  he  had 
picked  up  late  in  the  evening.  He  had 
already  covered  two  local  meetings  and 
had  turned  in  his  copy  about  1 1  say¬ 
ing  he  was  going  out  and  proliably  would 
see  me  at  tlK  restaurant  about  midnight. 
Hut  he  had  not  been  at  the  restaurant, 
nor  had  he  returned  to  the  office. 

“I  began  to  wonder  if  he  was  running 
down  something  hot.  In  that  ca.se,  how¬ 
ever,  he  proliably  would  have  telephoned, 
as  was  his  custom.  I  had  just  about  de¬ 
cided  to  tell  the  boys  to  UKk  the  last 
form  when  my  rejxirter  came  in,  bring¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  cold  air  with  him.  (  If  any¬ 
body  ever  tells  you  it  doesn’t  get  cold 
in  California  in  the  winter  you  tell  them 
Lindbergh  never  flew  to  Paris.) 

“‘What’s  up,  Ted?’  I  inquired.  His 
name  was  Terrance  Bailey. 

“He  did  not  reply,  but  hastened  to  his 
typewriter  desk.  Nothing  was  said, 
(iencrally  a  rapid  writer.  Bailey  took 
considerable  time  in  preparing  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  brief  item.  He  made 
several  false  starts,  putting  in  a  sheet, 
writing  a  line  and  then  starling  over  on  a 
fresh  page.  .After  an  interval  he  turned 
to  me  and  said :  ‘Well,  here  it  is,’  and 
I  read : 

**  Imoprnr  Randall,  who  has  Wrn  mak* 

ing;  hrr  home  with  Mr.  and  Mm.  J.  I>.  ('arver 
ft  r  almut  three  years  and  is  widely  known  in 
hicai  musical  circles  hecatise  of  her  ability  as 
a  violinist,  was  married  three  months  ago  at 
.Sacramento  to  Terrance  Hailey,  a  member  of 
the  reiKirtorial  staff  of  the  Telegram,  friends 
learned  last  night.  Hftth  are  p^fmlar  in  the 
younger  social  set  and  Yio  doubt  several  affairs 
will  l>e  given  in  their  honor.* 

*  ♦  « 

“‘Who  marritxi  you?’  I  in<)uired  rather 
l/luntly. 

“  ‘We  aren’t  married.’  Ted  replied. 

“He  then  related  a  story  of  an  expected 
event  in  the  girl’s  life.  Jim  Carver,  at 
whose  home  the  girl  liveil,  Bailey  said, 
was  the  author  of  her  unhappiness.  I 
could  easily  believe  almost  anything  of 
Carver  but  it  was  difficult  to  believe  any 
such  stuff  concerning  the  girl.  Carver 
was  a  former  ranch  hand  who  had  been 
employed  by  his  wife’s  father  on  a  ranch 
about  20  miles  distant.  He  was  a  big, 
blustering  fellow,  who  got  by  pretty  well 
on  chance  accpiaintance.  but  who  was 
mostly  froth  to  those  who  knew  him  well. 
However,  he  had  married  the  rancher’s 
daughter  and  they  lived  with  the  old 
folks  until  they  died.  Then  Carver  and 
his  wife  moved  to  town  and  he  began 
to  spend  some  of  the  wife’s  money.  Mrs. 
Carver  was  an  estimable  woman.  She 
had  faith  in  her  husband  who,  to  give 
the  devil  his  dues,  was  always  kind  and 
courteous  in  her  presence,  but  away  from 
home  he  was  a  detestaHe  rounder.  I  had 
met  him  on  .several  occasions  at  San 
Francisco  and  each  time  he  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  woman  of  the  gold  digging  variety 
at  his  side. 

“  ‘Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,’  I 
thought.  Aloud  I  stated :  ‘Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that,  knowing  Carver  is  the 
one  to  hlame,  vou  are  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibilitv — the  stigma?  and  do 
you  really  love  the  girl?’ 

“Bailey,  with  great  feeling,  replied  that 
he  did.  He  said  she  only  told  him  that 
night  and  that  he  had  been  wandering 
the  streets  for  hours,  coming  to  a  de¬ 


cision.  Carver  could  not  marry  her.  She 
was  desperate.  He  loved  her  enough 
to  forgive  and  forget.  It  was  the  only 
way  out  for  her  and  for  him.  He  added 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  tell  me  but 
he  felt  that  he  could  trust  me  and  tliat 
only  four  persons  would  ever  know  the 
truth. 

“  ‘But  if  this  story  goes  through  you 
have  to  get  married,’  I  told  him.  He 
replied  that  the  wedding  would  take 
idace  in  a  nearby  city  on  his  next  day 
off  and  that  it  would  be  w'ithout  publicity. 

“As  I  thought  it  over  I  realized  there 
was  truth  in  Bailey’s  statement.  I 

marveled  at  his  strength  of  character  and 
1  let  the  story  ride.  Within  a  week  the 
couiJe  were  married  in  a  county  seat 

town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
where  a  friend  of  miiK  did  them  a  good 
turn  by  suppressing  the  ikws.  although 
he  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“•All  this  was  about  20  years  ago. 

*  «  * 

ttr.ARLY  last  summer,  while  connected 

with  a  paper  in  southern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one 
day  when  I  heard  .somebody  come  in 
downstairs  and  a  man’s  voice  inquire  for 
me.  He  came  up  the  stairs  rather  slowly 
and  as  he  entered  my  office  I  kniked  up. 
There  stood  Ted  Bailey.  I  gave  him  a 
rather  effusive  greeting. 

“  ‘What  are  you  doing  around  here  ?’ 

1  asked. 

“  ‘I’m  driving  through  to  Boston  on 
business,’  he  replied.  ‘Left  my  wife  at 
Northampton  where  my  oldest  girl  is  a 
student  at  Smith.  We  are  living  in 
( )maha  now  and  I  am  doing  pretty  fair 
in  business.  That  daughter  is,  er,  well — 
she  is  the  girl  you  know,  or  rather 
knew  of.  We  have  two  more  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  all  fine  children.’ 

“He  then  told  me  something  of  his 
family  life  which,  according  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  was  a  model  of  marital  happiness. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  street  and 
saw  him  enter  his  expensive  car.  .After 
he  had  started  the  motor  he  leaned  to¬ 
ward  me  and  deliberately  asked :  ‘You 
have  never  told  anyone  what  only  four 
pe<»ple  know,  as  you  suppose,  have  you?’ 

“‘Of  course  not,’  I  answered. 

“  ‘Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three 
]Koi>le  know  it.’  he  said.  ‘Carver  was 
not  involved.  It  was  my  child,  but  I  was 
afraid  you  would  fire  me  if  I  told  you 
the  truth.  Now.  you  know  the  truth.’ 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  was  gone. 

“While  the  iiKidents  stated  herein  are 
true,  the  names  aiKl  places  are  fictitious 
and  no  one,  I  assure  you.  will  recognize 
the  parties.  I  believe  that  the  second 
storv  was  true.  What  is  your  opinion?’’ 
*  *  ♦ 

TT  is  but  another  iproblem  in  the  in- 
^  finite  variety  of  stories  dealing  with 
the  vagaries  of  human  conduct  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  involving  sex.  My  guess  is 
that  the  second  story  was  a  deliberate, 
indeed  long-meditated  falsehood.  Grant 
that  Hailey  needed  his  job  and  that 
he  was  too  asliamed  to  face  his  editor 
with  an  embarrassing  domestic  problem, 
it  is  (piestionable  in  my  mind  whether 
these  factors  would  outweigh  ( 1 )  the 
possibility  that  the  lie  might  quickly 
find  him  out.  if  the  editor  were  not 
so  easily  deceive<l:  (2)  that  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  would  fall  upon  the  woman 
of  his  heart  and  their  unborn  child, 
even  if  the  editor  alone  knew,  would 
not  be  worth  a  job  saved  through 
such  wretched  deception.  However,  I 
realize  that  men  who  love  women  are 
often  capable  of  immeasurable  cruelty  to¬ 
ward  them.  I  also  know  to  what  lengths 
some  will  go  to  pose  in  a  romantic 
light. 

In  my  view,  reason  and  logic  lie 
in  the  theory  that  a  falsehood  was  uttered 
after  20  years  of  introspection  and  secret 
plotting  hy  Mr.  Terrance  Bailey.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  precedents  for  Bailey’s 
assumption  of  vicarious  responsibility  to 
relieve  the  unhappiness  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  Both  life  and  fiction  are  re¬ 
plete  with  such  incidents.  I  think  it 
would  he  more  probable  that  a  man  of 
his  type  would  thus  sacrifice  the  conven¬ 
tional  code  than  it  would  be  probable  that 
he  would  ravish  the  reputation  of  his 
intended  bride  merely  to  save  a  reporter’s 
wage.  If  the  plot  was  not  thickened  by 
Carver  it  is  unlikely  that  Bailey  would 


have  made  any  confession  to  the  editor, 
but  would  have  silemly  carried  thr  lugh 
his  plan  to  make  the  marriage  ani>iunce- 
ment  and  justify  the  fact  when  he  and 
the  girl  could  slip  away  for  a  clandes¬ 
tine  ceremony.  Both  she  and  he  were 
free  to  wed.  But  if  Carver  were  in 
truth  in  the  picture,  20  years  of  pcjnder- 
ing  on  this  subject  in  dreamless  hours  of 
the  night  might  very  well  have  induced 
Bailey  to  want  to  revise  the  opinion  of 
his  old  editor.  There  would  be  much  to 
gain,  nothing  to  lose.  .And  so  I  think 
that  the  former  reporter,  now  affluent 
drove  his  expensive  car  from  the  West 
to  New  England  and  deliberately  inter¬ 
viewed  his  old  editor  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  what  he  did  say,  just  as  they  were 
parting.  “Only  three  of  us  knew— ”  It 
tcx>k  a  black  stigma  from  the  woman 
whose  love  had  been  contirmed  through 
20  years  of  life  and  the  birth  of  two 
wedlock  babies.  Bailey  rather  excitedly 
asked  the  editor  if  he  had  been  faithful 
to  the  secret,  thereby  betraying  a  fear 
that  had  plagued  his  thoughts  thou^ands 
of  times  in  the  score  of  years  interval. 
The  child  has  now  become  a  woman, 
striving  for  her  social  place  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  New  England  school.  Back  in  the 
West  Bailey  shudderingly  wondered  if 
her  path  would  ever  cross  that  of  the 
old  ^itor,  or  perhaps  his  children,  and 
the  old  secret  by  chance  pop  from  its  hid¬ 
ing  place.  There  would  be  ample  motive, 
on  this  score  alone,  for  him  to  make  the 
trip  East  to  tell  a  new  and  an  improved 
lie.  Then  only  three  would  know  the 
damnable  fact,  but  the  three  would  be 
Carver,  Bailev  and  his  wife,  and  Carver 
would  be  relatively  safe,  no  doubt.  But 
logic  and  reason  are  too  often  di.scounted 
by  unaccountable  madness  to  be  relied 
on  in  cases  concerning  the  fantastic  emo¬ 
tionalism  between  the  sexes.  What  think 
you? 


LEGISLATURE  BARS  RADIO 


Nebraskan*  Foresaw  Gusty  Speechei 
Lengthening  Sessions 

The  plans  of  a  local  ra<lio  station  to 
broadcast  the  proceedings  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  legislature,  which  is  meeting  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  were  defeated  when  the  house  of 
representatives  voted  almost  unanimously 
to  oust  the  microphone  which  had  been 
installed  to  broadcast  the  inaugural  cere¬ 
monies. 

The  hroa<icasting  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
numies  was  not  interrupted,  but  when  two 
announcers  appeared  in  the  chamlnr  for 
the  opening  session  a  protest  was  raised. 

It  was  argued  by  the  members  that  the 
session  would  be  unnecessarily  prolonged 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  days  if  the  micro¬ 
phone  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
legislative  hall. 

It  had  b^en  the  plan  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  broadcast  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  to  permit  members  to  siieak 
over  the  radio  when  the  most  important 
measures  were  up  for  discussion. 

George  Kline,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  Star,  was  employed  by  the  radio 
station  to  gather  news  for  the  broadcast- 
ing. 

No  protest  was  raised  by  any  of  the 
daily  newspapers  or  by  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  to  the  plan  of  broadcasting  the 
legislative  proceedings. 


“THE  FOSSILS”  TO  DINE 

“The  Fossils.”  an  organization  of  250 
men  who  helped  in  the  publication  of 
amateur  papers  in  their  youth,  will  give 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  fton.  James  M. 
Beck,  president  of  the  club,  at  Miller’s 
Restaurant.  New  York,  Jan.  30.  Charles 
C.  Heuman  is  chairman  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  committee.  The  gathering  will 
take  the  form  of  a  “ladies  night,”  an 
exception  to  the  usual  rule  of  ‘“The  Fos¬ 
sils”  dinners. 


J.  M.  EGAN  SUCCEEDS  BROTHER 

John  M.  Egan,  manager  and  treasurer 
of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  lias  l>een 
appointed  editor  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
nal  to  succeed  his  brother,  the  late 
Robert  W.  Egan.  John  O’Dannell  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  will  take  Mr.  Egan’s 
place  on  the  Derrick. 

_ ^ 
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Why  Not  DO  Something  About  It? 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  anything  about  the  weather,  in  spite  of  Mark  Twain’s 
well-meant  suggestion,  but  it  IS  possible  to  do  something  about  your 
national  advertising  revenue. 

If  you  desire  larger  gains  ...  if  there  are  accounts  which  have  ignored  your 
market  or  your  medium  .  .  .  why  not  hammer  home  your  sales  arguments 
through  an  advertising  campaign  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 

Advertising  plus  the  personal  salesmanship  of  your  representatives  make  an 
almost  irresistible  combination.  Advertising  reaches  the  inaccessible  men 
on  boards  of  directors  .  .  .  advertising  sells  the  men  behind  the  scenes  .  .  . 
advertising  impresses  the  men  who  influence  the  placing  of  advertising  as 
well  as  those  who  actually  buy  it  .  .  .  advertising  completes  the  selling  job. 

Is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  the  medium  for  you?  Well,  where  is  there  a 
better?  A  survey  of  all  the  known  national  newspaper  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  shows  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers  invest  9 1 .4%  of  the 
$128,459,000  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Just  381  enterprises  made  that  combined  investment  of  $128,459,000.  Of 
this  number,  at  least  3 1 0  are  served  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  All  told, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  107  1  national  advertisers  and  592  adver¬ 
tising  agencies — a  coverage  complete  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious 
and  exacting  advertising  director. 

Another  way  to  know  something  of  the  calibre  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  to  study  the  medium  itself.  Any  copy  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  an 
index  to  the  kind  of  executives  who  pay  $4.00  a  year  for  it.  Obviously,  it 
is  not  for  commercial  artists,  copy-writers  or  the  other  technicians  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  edited  for  the  man  of  affairs  .  .  .  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  .  .  .  the  man  who  studies  advertising  in  its  broader  phases. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the  medium  you  need  to 
reach  the  real  buyers  of  advertising.  Arrange  now  for  a 
regular  schedule  to  promote  your  medium  and  your 
market.  Do  something  about  it. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

pX)R  years,  William  H.  Jcrfins,  president  a  solemn  pledge  of  faith.  It  sums  up  the 
of  the  advertising  agency  of  George  news  policy  in  the  following  five 
Batten  Company,  was  a  competitor  of  sentences : 

Bruce  Barton  of  the  advertising  agency  Give  »li  the  viui  news  of  the  raoment.  Give 
of  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne.  Now  it  cleanly.  Give  it  accurately.  Give  it  interest 
the  two  are  partners  as  the  result  of  a  ‘"K’r-  Give  it  succinctly. 

agencitt.  Various  graphs  show  the  public  ap- 

In  The  Worlds  Work  for  January,  praisal  of  the  Journal. 

Bruce  Barton  prints  a  word  portrait  of  •  *  * 

his  new  partner,  who  “does  not  like  a  CT.  JOHN  ERVINE,  now  dramatic 
fight,  but  when  challenged  is  no  mean  O  for  the  New  York  World,  offers 
J-“ourceful.  and  un-  ^ound  advice  to  the  embryonic  play- 
afraid.  Those  who  want  to  know  wtut  in  -How  to  Write  a  Play.” 

Barton  thinks  of  Johns  will  find  it  in  the  (Macmillan  Co  ) 
article.  ‘  * 

Ts.-i'ADT  vr  u  ij*  •  *1.  'T’HE  current  issue  of  The  Little  Times, 

^EARL\  10,000  children  m  the  mining  1 

towns  and  camps  of  Illinois  had  at  Time^.  announces  a  new  edition  of  the 
Christmas  present  the  gift  of  jfyfo  nf  newspaper. 

The  Illinois  Miner,  the  omcial  organ  of  *  «  * 

District  12  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  rpnoSE  interested  in  comparative 
of  America.  The  Christma^.ft  of  these  1  fon^nalism  should  obtain  a  copy  of 
^ildren  was  a  ropy  of  a  ^k.  Visions  The  Swedish  Press  of  Yesterday  and  To- 
fc^  Boys  and  0,rls  o  Illinois  Miners,’  rf^v,  by  Gunnar  BjurLn.  This  brochure 
v^ich  consis  ed  of  little  journeys  wi  hin  trices  the  evolution  of  the  Swedish  press 
the  realms  of  art.  science,  literature,  life, 

and  labor.  The  volume  was  compiled  by  nnart  r  nf 

Miss  Freda  Hogan,  assisted  by  several  Jrj,  ^  TV  L 

members  of  the  editorial  staff  Every-  ^ 

thing  in  the  volume  was  chosen  with  the  iT  ^  b«g>nn.ngs  of 

idea  of  giving  the  children  a  better  un-  newspa^r  still 

derstanding  of  what  the  labor  movement  J 

meant  to  their  parents  as  well  as  to  them-  ^  T.jd^er  of  1645 

c-ivpc  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 

.^1 _  _ _  ^  _ _ . _ -  i_M? _ 


the  natural  gateway  to  the^ 
‘Tacific  2<lprthwe§t 


PORTLAND,  terminus  of  every 
form  of  travel,  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  capital  of  a  rich,  exclusive 
trading  territory  equal  in  size  to  the 
combined  areas  of  all  New  England, 
plus  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  Lofty  mountain  ranges, 
encircling  her  exclusive  market  of  some 
250,000  square  miles,  minimize  the  in¬ 
roads  of  competing  commerce  from  other 
centers  of  distribution.  Portland  is  stra¬ 
tegically  located  at  the  gateway  to 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  is  the 
only  port  with  a  water-level  route 
to  this  vast  tributary  area. 

Portland  is  accurately  termed  “the 
great  central  market  and  port  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest”.  It  is  the  jobbing 
center  of  this 


and  the  brand  preferences  of  this 
Inland  Empire  are  the  same  as  Port¬ 
land’s;  because  her  jobbing  houses 
distribute  the  products  of  Portland’s 
choice  into  the  channels  of  contigu¬ 
ous  markets. 

Hence  Portland  offers  many  markets 
within  a  market.  To  thoroly  sell  this 
market  it  is  necessary  to  thoroly  sell 
Portland.  And  to  thoroly  sell  Port¬ 
land  it  is  imperative  to  use  the 
Journal;  because  the  Journal  is 
Portland’s  first  choice.  It  reaches 
3  out  of  4  Portland  homes. 

It  is  an  evening  newspaper — a  fai^lor 
of  prime  importance  on  the  Pacific 
coast  —  owing  to  the  difference  in 
time  between  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  seaboards.  It  publishes  today's 
news  today! 

The  Journal  offers  national  adver¬ 
tisers  the  facilities  of  a  modern  and 
well-equipped  Merchandising  Ser¬ 
vice  Department. 


Tr  n  Dag^«/A^.vW  (Daily  News)  founded 

Crowd  .Shouts  that  Bess  Furman  10^4  R„Hnlf  Wall 

wrote  for  the  OitmAa  won  the  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 

j*^”*^*  conducted  American  Swedi.sh  News  Exchange,  Inc., 
by  The  nookvmn.  The  decision  is  handed  55;  pjfth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
down  in  the  January  issue  of  that  maga-  «  a  a 

^ne  by  Julian  Harris,  editor  of  The  t^rom  the  Department  of  Journalism 
Columbus  (Ga.  Rnqutrer-Sun.  He  T  “Reading  Habits  of 

justifies  the  selection  for  two  reasons:  Newspaper  Readers’’  by  Elmer  J.  Emig. 

First,  it  Rivrs  the  most  vivid  pen  pictures  of  This  monograph  will  biE  mentioned  more 
Governor  Smith  that  I  have  seen  in  any  news  detail  in  a  later  iecne  nf  Fniroo  Sr 

paper;  second,  in  a  brief  space  she  sketches  a  later  ISSUe  01  tDITOR  & 

not  cmly  the  spirit  of  the  man  but  also  that  of  »  (.’BLISHER. 
the  crowds.  - 

Mr.  Harris  congratulates  the  Bee-  FIRE  DAMAGES  WEEKLY 

News  for  having  on  its  staff  a  woman  Fire  from  an  overheated  furnace  swei>t 
who  can  write  a  story  that  threatens  the  through  the  plant  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
laurels  of  television.  Journal,  weekly,  Sunday,  Jan.  13,  causing 

The  prize  in  the  October  contest  is  an  estimated  loss  of  $35,000.  The  pub- 
awarded  to  Leo  E.  A.  Fountaine,  the  Ushers,  S.  A.  Buchanan.  Leslie  G.  Ross, 
staff  re-write  man  on  the  Providence  and  Clare  Wildner  announced  Monday 
(R.  I.)  Journal  for  his  storv,  “Ex-  that  publication  would  be  resumed  as 
Soldier  Surrenders  for  1925  Newport  usual  in  a  job  printing  plant. 


MOVING  RADIO  STATION 

The  broadcasting  plant  of  Station 
CK,\C,  owned  and  operated  by  Lo 
Presse,  Montreal,  will,  in  the  near  future, 
lie  transferred  to  St.  Hyacinthc,  about  40 
miles  from  Montreal.  A  $150,000  plant 
will  be  built.  The  new  station  will  be 
eighteen  times  as  powerful  as  the  present 
plant. 


area.  The  buying  habits 


COLUMBIA 


Manufacturers,  advertising  agencies,  and  those 
interesu’d  in  the  Portland  market  are  ini  ited  to 
write  for  further  information. 


MON-V.%. 


lASHfriGTON 


In  one  year  the  new 
NEA  Magazine  has 
leaped  Into  national 
favor.  Have  you 
seen  samples? 


v<6r£gon 


J  Vorttand-Oregon 

AFTERNOON  -  SUNDAY 

^  Rgpresmted  Nationally  hy  M 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALDJnc. 

New  York . 2  Wr«t  45th  St. 

Chica€M>..  203  North  Wab«*h  Ave. 

pMiLAntLpMiA . 1524  Cheitnut  St. 

Sam  Fvancisco . 58  Sutter  St.  ® 

LofANGELis  117  Weft  Ninth  St. 

■^SfAmi  H.R.  FeirU,  3322  White 


«  -F - 

IDAHO  “cow  hand"  boktfut  at  this  map 
mifKt  remark:  “That’i  a  plumb  fcood 
corral,  with  only  one  gate ..  .at  Portland.'* 
Certain  it  is.  the  Columbia  Gorw  fii'cs  Port> 
land  the  only  natural  gateway  thru  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  and  provides  a  uoter 
grade  to  a  rich  empire  o/  ayOfOOOKtuaremiles 
and  3.000,000  people,  it  molces  Portland  the 

"It^  c‘ir^**re>  P 


A  BEAUTIFULLY  bound  booklet, 
U’hat’s  in  the  New  York  EvetUng 
Journal,  has  just  been  published  by  that 
newspaper. 

The  booklet  says  that  the  slogan  of  the 
Journal  “Get  it  First,  but  First  Get  it 
Right’’  is  both  a  fearless  challenge  and 


Nofthu«est  soles. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Bank  Savings  Continue  To 
Increase  in  New  England 

If  we  take  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  of  1 928  as  a  barometer  for  in¬ 
creased  earnings,  then  New  Englanders  are  earning  more  money  today  than 
ever. 

According  to  the  recent  published  report  of  the  American  Bankers 
Ass’n,  savings  in  1 928  indicate  prosperity  was  more  general  than  at  any 
time  since  the  business  depression  of  1 920.  The  gain  in  savings  per  inhab¬ 
itant  in  New  England  over  the  previous  year  is  $36  exceeding  the  gain  of  last 
year  by  seven  dollars.  This  comes  despite  numerous  handicaps  and  some 
industrial  changes. 

These  facts  should  help  to  set  straight  the  impression  that  may  exist  in 
the  minds  of  some  that  New  England  is  not  holding  its  own  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  On  the  contrary  New  England  is  constantly  forging  ahead  and 
continually  improving  its  basic  industries.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
New  England  is  still  the  country’s  major  diversified  industrial  center.  With 
its  great  plants,  machinery  equipment  and  with  its  army  of  skilled  labor, 
it  can  switch  from  one  industry  to  another  without  loss  of  much  time  in 
establishing  plants  and  production. 

As  a  market  and  as  a  consumer  o  f  diversified  products.  New  Ejigland 
always  offers  great  opportunities  and  advantages  to  the  national  advertiser. 

To  cover  it  successfully  and  economically  the  logical  mediums  are  the  daily 
newspapers  listed  below. 


MABBAOHimZTTB— FopaUtian,  3,852,356 


(Rrcu- 

lation 

8.500 

lines 

10,000 

llnei 

*Attloboro  Ban  . 

....(E) 

5,678 

.085 

.035 

'Boaton  (Hobo  . 

(MAE) 

390,156 

.50 

.50 

'Bolton  Globe  . 

....(B) 

338,878 

.55 

.55 

tBoaton  Tranicript  . 

....(E) 

37,540 

.30 

.90 

ttBoiton  Foot  . 

...(M) 

395,607 

.60 

.60 

ttBoiton  Pott  . 

....(B) 

347,739 

.55 

.55 

'Fitehbnrs  Bentinel  .... 

....(E) 

11,906 

.06 

.045 

Havarhill  Oaietta  . . 

....(E) 

16,009 

.07 

.06 

'Lawrence  Eaple-Trlbuna 

(MAE) 

34,354 

.09 

.06 

'L^nn  Item  . 

....(E) 

17.035 

.065 

.06 

'Lowell  Courler-Cltlien  and 
ETonlnc  Leader  . (MAE) 

19,301 

.07 

.07 

'Maw  Bedford  Standard 
Mercury  . 

> (MAE) 

31,863 

.10 

.10 

'Hew  Bedford  Sunday 
Standard  . 

....(B) 

36.665 

.10 

.10 

'North  Adami  Tranicript.. .  (E) 

10.414 

.05 

.04 

Eagl*  . . 

....(E) 

18,850 

.055 

.06 

'Salem  Newt  . 

....(E) 

31,470 

.06 

.07 

'Taunton  Oaietta  . 

....(E) 

9,366 

.05 

.005 

'Woroaitar  TalaNTam-Oaiette 

(MAE) 

100,388 

.38 

.35 

'Woroeater  Sunday  Telepram 

(■) 

83,563 

.31 

.16 

CONNECTICVT— Population,  1,350,631 


Circa- 

8.500 

10.000 

lation 

linet 

linet 

'Bridgeport  Foit-Telegram 

(EAM' 

46.316 

.15 

.15 

'Bridgeport  Pott  . 

....(S) 

83.697 

.10 

.10 

'Hartford  Courant . 

...(M) 

38.186 

.09 

.09 

'Hartford  Courant . 

....(S) 

59.913 

.13 

.13 

tHartford  Timet  . 

....(E) 

97,791 

.15 

.15 

tMiddletown  Prett  . 

....(E) 

8.641 

.05 

.03 

tNew  Haren  Regitter . . . 

.  (EAB) 

53.814 

.155 

.145 

'Mew  London  Day . 

....(E) 

13.338 

.06 

.045 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . 

...(M) 

13.530 

.07 

.05 

'Norwalk  Hour  . . 

....(E) 

6.951 

.045 

.045 

tSouth  Norwalk  Bentinel. ...  (E) 

5.538 

.046 

.085 

'Stamford  Advocate  . . . . . 

....(E) 

11,540 

.055 

.05 

'Waterbary  Republican* 

American  . 

(MAE) 

34,733 

.06 

.06 

'Waterbary  Repablioan  . 

....(S) 

17,475 

.06 

.06 

MAINE— Population, 

766,014 

'Portland  Prett-Herald  Ezprett. 

Sunday  Telerram  . . . , 

.(MAE) 

61,639 

.30 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE— Population,  448,668 

'Concord  Monitor-Patriot 

...(E) 

6,375 

.045 

.03 

ttKeene  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

4,047 

.086 

.033 

tMancheater  Union -Lender 

(MAE) 

31,140 

.15 

.13 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  604,397 


Circu- 

3.500 

10,000 

Ution 

lines 

linoe 

tPawtucket  Timet  . 

....(E) 

29.478 

.08 

.08 

'Providence  Bulletin  .... 

....(E) 

76.585 

.30 

(B).37 

'Providence  Journal  . . . . 

...(M) 

44.050 

.18 

(B).37 

'Providence  Journal  . . . . 

....(S) 

79.973 

.30 

.30 

'Providence  Newt  . . 

....(E) 

38.151 

.08 

.06 

*ProvideDce  Tribune  . . . . . 

....(E) 

18.340 

.10 

.09 

tWeiterly  Bun . 

.  (EAS) 

5.793 

.04 

.04 

tWoontockat  Call  . . 

. . . . (E) 

15.398 

.05 

.05 

VERMONT- 

■Population,  358.438 

Barre  Timet  . 

....(E) 

7.439 

.04 

.08 

tBrstUeboro  Reformer  ... 

....(E) 

8.554 

.035 

.09 

'Burlington  Free  Prett... 

...(M) 

18.009 

.06 

.06 

tRutland  Herald  . 

...(M) 

13,335 

.055 

.055 

tSt.  Johntbury  Caledonian. 

Record  . 

....(E) 

4.309 

.03 

.08 

'  A,  B.  C.  Publiaker’a  Statement, 

October  1, 

1938. 

tt  Government  Statement, 

March 

81,  1938. 

t  Government  Statement, 

October 

1,  1938. 

(B)  Combination  rata  Dailp  Jonrnal  and  Era,  Bullatia. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 
TO  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


Discusaion  of  Teletypesetter  Occupies 
Important  Place  on  Program 
of  Annual  Convention 
Jan.  25-26 


Arrangements  have  tn-en  completed  tor 
the  annual  meeting  of  tlk;  Pennsylvania 
Newsiwpcr  Publishers  AssfKiation  to  be 
held  I  riday  and  Saturday,  Jan.  25  and  2f>, 
at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Outstanding  among  the  events  will  be 
a  discussion  of  the  Teletyjiesetter  ma¬ 
chine.  The  h'riday  afternoon  session  will 
lie  devoted  to  that  topic  and  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  men  who  witnessed  the 
original  demonstration  of  tlie  invention  at 
Kochester,  N.  V..  several  weeks  ago. 

Several  committee  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  Penn  Harris  on  Thursday 
evening.  At  9  :(MJ  a.  m.  Friday  morning, 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  will 
lx;  held  an<l  at  10  (JO  a.  m.  the  first 
general  session  will  be  opeiied  by  Presi¬ 
dent  E.  Arthur  Sweeny  of  the  Greenshurn 
(Pa.)  Kci’ietv  and  Tribune.  The  meeting 
will  then  lie  placed  in  charge  of  Henry 
Walser,  of  the  Ilazelton  (Pa. J  TIain 
Speaker  and  Standard  Sentinel.  Howard 
R.  Ijavis  of  the  H'Uliatnsport  Grit  will 
speak  on  “The  Training  and  Imjiortance 
of  a  Keiiorter.”  A  general  forum  session 
for  the  piildishers,  will  conclude  the 
morning  session. 

W  alter  L.  Sanborn,  of  the  Lonsdale 
.Worth  Penn  Reporter,  will  preside  at  the 
luncheon  at  noon  Friday,  i'here  will  be 
singing  directed  by  Robert  H.  Harris  of 
the  Tamaqua  Courier,  with  Howard  L. 
Christman  of  the  IVashington  Observer 
and  Reporter,  accompanying  on  the  piano. 
.\^rcsses  will  be  made  at  the  luncheon 
by  Fred  h'uller  Shedd.  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Larry  IHint,  of 
the  Sharon  Herald. 

Charles  R.  Long,  publisher  of  the 
Chester  Times,  will  iweside  at  the  Friday 
afternoon  session  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Teletypesetter.  Mr.  Long  wit¬ 
nessed  the  demonstration  at  Rochester  as 
well  as  A.  W.  Fell,  manager  of  the  P.  N. 
P.  A.  and  E.  J.  Lvuett,  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  Times.  The  last  two  news¬ 
paper  men  will  make  addresses.  The 
Friday  afternoon  session  will  wind  up  the 
general  forum. 

A  special  session  will  be  held  for  the 
branch  of  the  association  composed  of 
weekly  publishers.  The  banquet  will  be 
held  at  7  o’clock  Friday  evening.  Presi¬ 
dent  Sweeny  will  preside.  Harrison 
Howe,  of  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  a  scientist, 
will  be  the  fir.st  speaker.  Creswell  Mac- 
Laughlin,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  will  speak  on  “The  Age  W’e 
Uve  In.”  Mrs.  John  h'.  West  of  Tama¬ 
qua,  will  render  several  vocal  selections. 

There  will  be  a  general  session  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  presided  over  by  James  H. 
March,  of  the  Beaver  Falls  Tribune. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  the  disposition  of  other 
association  business. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish- 
.ers'  Association  now  has  215  members. 
Albert  W.  Fell,  manager  for  the  past 
four  years  who  tender^  his  resignation 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  com.- 
mittee,  will  be  succeeded  by  VV’illiam  N. 
Hardy,  of  the  \ew  York  Herald  Tribune. 


girls  to  sell  space 

Young  women  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
Junior  Lea^pie  will  take  entire  charge  of 
the  advertising  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
tnereial  Appeal  and  .Memphis  Evening 
Appeal,  Feb.  6.  They  will  sell  the  space 
?nd  receive  25  per  cent  for  their  charity 
fund.  Tliey  will  also  sell  the  papers  on 
the  streets. 


NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

The  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter,  which 
changed  a  year  ago  from  a  weekly  to  a 
semi-weekly,  now  has  become  a  daily. 
T.  Paul  Barron  is  owner -editor.  The 
weekly  has  been  revived,  with  the  daily 
being  published  afternoons,  except  Sat¬ 
urday*,  and  Sunday  mornings. 


REWARDS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

The  Bloomington  (Illj  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  has  just  conducted  its  second  an¬ 
nual  Community  Service  .Award  presenta¬ 
tion,  a  plaque  t>eing  given  to  Campbell 
Holton  for  his  service  to  the  county  in 
Red  Cross  work.  Presentation  was  made 
at  the  annual  Association  of  Commerce 
banquet  liefore  the  1200  people  attending. 

CITRUS  .GROWERS  SEEK 
LARGER  BUDGET 


JOIN  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


Florida  Advisory  Committee  Urges 
Board  to  Increase  Assessment  to 
Better  Compete  With  Cali¬ 
fornia  Group 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

L.skkland,  Fla.,  Jan.  15. — The  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  50  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  (jrowers  Clearing  House  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  here  t<xlay,  urged  that 
the  board  of  directors  provide  an  ad¬ 
ditional  levy  to  the  present  four  cents  a 
b<<x  to  advertise  Florida  citrus  and  put 
this  state’s  fruit  more  nearly  on  a  parity 
with  the  California  product.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  amount,  should  it  be  ordered 
by  the  board,  would  be  fixed  by  this 
bo<ly. 

The  resolution  seeking  to  raise  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  with  which  to  advertise 
the  state’s  fruit  was  offered  by  J.  C. 
Morton,  of  Auburndale.  It  was  adopted 
after  long  debate  on  market  demoraliia- 
tion  incident  to  heavy  shipments  of  im¬ 
mature  fruit  at  the  opening  of  the 
season. 

Considerable  discussion  centered  on 
the  reponsibility  for  extensive  evasion 
of  the  green  fruit  law.  Some  put  the 
blame  on  growers  who  were  over-eager 
to  get  their  fruit  to  market ;  others  were 
inclined  to  blame  shippers ;  while  another 
group  thought  the  Clearing  House 
should  have  been  more  active  in  hinder¬ 
ing  green  fruit  shipment.  The  chief 
argument  though,  for  the  need  of  more 
funds  was  the  strategical  advantage  Cali¬ 
fornia  holds  by  its  sustained  and  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  program,  not  only 
this  season,  but  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  offering  his  resolution  Mr.  Morton 
pointed  out  that  California  this  year  is 
spending  $J ,7()0.()(X)  against  the  Florida 
budget  of  $250,000. 

“How  can  Florida  hope  to  compete 
with  California  when  the  Coast  state 
has  the  benefit  of  cumulative  good-will, 
built  up  by  years  of  advertising,  and  this 
year  is  spending  in  advertising  alone  $1 
to  each  14  cents  we  are  spending,”  Mr. 
Morton  asked. 

At  other  point  Imiught  out  was  that 
California  was  careful  to  advertise  that 
her  early  shipments  of  fruit  were  low- 
in  sugar  content,  but  that  the  fruit  was 
entirely  wholesome  when  sugar  was 
added.  This  had  been  a  big  factor  in 
marketing,  particularly  when  Florida  has 
allowefi  so  much  green  fruit  to  be 
shippe<l.  Letters  complaining  of  this 
green  fruit  were  read  from  some  of  the 
markets. 


When  the 

Sl  Louis 
Post-Dispatch 

decided  on  a  Special  Edi¬ 
tion  to  celebrate  its  SOth 
Anniversary 

it  selected  the 

Job  B.  Gallagher  Company 

of  45  W.  45th  St.,  Now  York 

to  secure  the  advertising 
for  the  edition. 


Lewia  B.  Hill  and  H.  E.  Perkin*  New 
Head*  of  National  Department 

Lewis  B.  Hill,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Colombus  (O.)  Disp^ch, 
since  1924  and  H.  E.  Perkins,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Jan.  14 
as  national  advertising  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  national  advertising  manager  re¬ 
spectively. 

.Mr.  Hill  l)egan  his  advertising  career 
as  a  classified  salesman  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Sews  and  subsequently  worked  as 
solicitor  and  manager  of  classified,  local 
and  national  advertising  on  various  news- 
paiiers  and  magazines. 

Mr.  Perkins  has  been  connected  w-ith 
various  Indianapolis  newsirapers  for  the 
past  six  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  \Va- 
Iwsh  College  and  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraterni¬ 
ties. 

Wallace  .\.  Giffen  classified  manager, 
succeeds  Perkins  on  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  Promotion  of  .Arthur  C.  Broecker 
to  the  new  p«jst  of  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  also  was  announced  by  the  Star. 
Mr.  Broecker  has  l)ecn  on  the  Star  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  the  last  nine  years. 


ALABAMA  PRESS  PLANS 
ANNUAL  INSTITUTE 


NEW  TASK  FOR  ADVERTISING 

.An  appeal  to  bootleggers  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  newsiiapers  to 
“stop  such  business  and  give  themselves 
to  God”  is  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
Edwin  Holt  Hughes  of  the  Chicago  area 
of  the  Methodist  church.  He  advocated 
such  action  at  the  eighty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  CTiicago  Bible  society. 

MRS.  HOLUDAY’S  ESTATE  $300,000 

Religious,  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  in  Indianapolis  and  elsewhere 
will  receive  gifts  amounting  to  $11,(X)0 
under  terms  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Evaline 
M.  Holliday,  widow  of  John  H.  Holliday, 
founder  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  Mrs. 
Holliday  died  Jan  5.  The  five  children 
share  the  bulk  of  an  estate  estimated  at 
$300,000. 


Notable*  of  Journali*m  to  Be  Invited  to 
Se**ion*  Which  Will  Alternate 
Between  Two  State 
School* 


The  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Journalism  in  connection  with  the  I  ni- 
versity  of  .Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa  and  the 
.Alabama  Polytechnic  Instiute  at  Auburn 
was  the  principal  subject  under  di.scu. - 
sion  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Alabama  Press 
.Association  held  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  at  the 
Bankhead-Lcland  Hotel  in  Birmingham. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  three  day  institute 
each  year  at  these  schools  when  leading 
journalists  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  discuss  subjects  of  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  .Alabama  editors 
aiKl  publishers. 

P.  O.  Havis  of  Auburn  and  F.  \\  . 
Stanley  of  Greenville  were  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  such  an  institute  and 
make  a  report  Jan.  26  when  the  editors 
in  the  Southern  part  of  the  state  will 
meet. 

President  E.  C.  Hall  of  .Alexander  Gity 
presided  at  the  meeting  assisted  by 
Horace  Hall  of  Dothan,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  H.  H.  (ialson  of  Abtie- 
ville,  secretary-treasurer. 

Plans  for  a  trip  to  Montreal  by  the 
association  next  spring  were  announced 
by  President  Hall. 

Members  will  leave  Columbus.  Ga., 
May  10,  for  Savannah.  They  will  sail 
on  “The  City  or  Birmingham”  from  .Sa¬ 
vannah  May  11  and  will  spend  three  days 
in  New  York  and  three  days  in  Montreal. 
While  in  New  York  the  members  of  the 
association  will  be  guests  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  at  a  dinner. 

Award  of  the  cups  offered  by  Victor 
Hanson,  one  to  the  editor  of  the  Ix'st 
weekly  newspaper  and  the  other  to  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  rendering  ’he 
most  outstanding  community  service,  was 
delayed  because  of  the  illness  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  These 
awards  will  be  made  Jan.  26. 


Here*8  One  of  the  Reasons 
Why  Leading  Publi¬ 
cations  Use  These 
Dry  Mats  in  Preference  to 
Any  Others  Made: 

Burgess  Mats  are 
flexible  and  can 
be  molded  as 
deeply  as  desired 
without  cracking* 

Investigate! 
Write  for  the  facts 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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Pennsylvania’s  Daily  Newspapers 
and  The  Keystone  Market 

The  profitable  newspaper  market  can  be  defined  as  a  given  area, 
community  or  territory,  where  enough  people  live  who  have  the 
means  to  buy  a  product  and  pay  for  it.  The  Keystone  State  can 
be  classified  as  a  truly  profitable  newspaper  market  for  it  has  the 
people  who  live  in  communities,  who  earn  and  possess  more  than 
the  means  to  buy  and  pay  for  their  products. 

Not  only  does  Pennsylvania  of  fer  the  national  advertiser  the 
ideal  market,  but  a  group  of  self-contained  thickly  inhabited  mar¬ 
kets  controlled  and  dominated  by  powerful  daily  newspapers  which 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  buying  public  of  the  community.  This 
group  of  markets  lends  itself  to  economical  distribution,  because 
they  are  connected  by  a  wonderful  transportation  system  of  rail¬ 
road  and  highways,  and  they  are  so  strategically  located  on  the 
main  lines  of  the  railroad  that  planning  and  executing  a  campaign 
is  almost  a  matter  of  detail. 

Your  1929  appropriation  should  place  Pennsylvania  and  its 
newspapers  on  the  top  of  the  list. 


Circulation 

t.soo 

linM 

10.000 

linM 

*Allentown  Call  . 

(M) 

33,560 

.11 

.11 

'Allentown  Call  . 

.(S) 

25,487 

.11 

.11 

fBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune. 

.(E) 

8,202 

.04 

.04 

fBethlehem  Globe  Times... 

.(E) 

15,364 

.07 

.07 

'Chester  Times  . 

.(E) 

20,175 

.08 

.07 

fCoatesyille  Record  . 

.(E) 

6,852 

.035 

.03 

tConnellsville  Courier  . 

.(E) 

6,105 

.04 

.04 

'Easton  Express  . . 

.(E) 

34,757 

.10 

.10 

'Erie  Times  . 

.(E) 

32,867 

.08 

.08 

tGreensbnrg  Tribiine  Reriew  (EM) 

14,227 

.05 

.05 

'Haxleton  Plain-Speaker  ....(E)  ) 
'Hatleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  f 

2U40 

.08 

.07 

tLebanon  News  Times . 

.(E) 

10,768 

.05 

.05 

'Mount  Carmel  Item . 

.(E) 

4,783 

.035 

.035 

"Oil  City  Derrick . . 

.(M) 

OirottlatioB 

7,541 

"Scranton  Times  . 

.(E) 

44,882 

"Sharon  Herald  . 

.(E) 

7,752 

'Sunbury  Item  . 

.(E) 

6,821 

fWashinKton  Observer  and 

Reporter  . (M&E) 

17,507 

fWest  Chester  Local  News... 

.(E) 

11,892 

'Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

.(E) 

27,261 

fWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gasette  &  Bulletin. ...  (M&E) 

29,741 

tYork  Dispatch  . 

.(E) 

20,633 

s.soo 

Udm 

10.000 

llnw 

.05 

.OS 

.13 

.12 

.0357 

.0357 

.035 

.035 

-.06 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.09 

.06 

.06 

*  A.  B.  C.  Pablishers*  Statement,  Ortober  1,  1928. 
tOoverament  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 

••  A,  B.  C.  Pnbliabers’  Statement,  March  31,  1928. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“FAITHFUL  PLUGGERS” 

Tr)  Kihtor  &  Publisher  :  I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  I  usually  do. 
tlie  Shop  Talk  column  analysing 
Richard  O.  Boyer’s  article  in  American 
Mercury,  and  I  agree  with  you  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  1  think  that  Mr.  Boyer’s  desire  to 
spring  something  sensational  and  get  him¬ 
self  “in  the  money’’  overruled  his  good 
judgment,  and  as  one  of  those  who  has 
given  up  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  newspaper  work,  I 
resent,  as  you  and  others  must  have  re¬ 
sented,  Mr.  Boyer’s  statement  that  all 
newspaper  men  arc  lazy,  or  at  least  they 
are  lazy  as  a  class.  It  would  indicate  to 
me  that  Mr.  Boyer’s  acquaintance  with 
newsiiaper  men  was  largely  one  with  the 
smaller  type  of  newspaper  man,  misplaced 
riblxm  clerks,  overgrown  errand  boys  and 
the  like,  including  that  great  class  of  suc¬ 
cessful  failures  whose  relatives  or  those 
with  political  pulls,  have  secured  news- 
(lapcr  jobs  for  the  type  that  will  always 
be  small  timers,  and  would  be  in  any 
other  (Kcupation. 

While  you  name  the  largest,  as  befits 
your  acquaintance  and  experience  in 
newspaper  work,  may  I  state  that  I  can 
name  clozcns  of  the  little  fellows  in  the 
newspaper  game  who  are  not  lazy  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  ambitious  and  loyal  to 
their  employers,  to  the  extent  that  they 
injure  themselves,  socially,  mentally  and 
perhaps  morally,  and  surely  physically.  I 
do,  of  course,  also  know  a  few  newspaper 
men  who  have  a  Ijeautiful  nerve  to  take 
themselves  seriously  as  such,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  is  very  small  and  the  real  ones 
far  overbalance  the  drawbacks  to  our  pro¬ 
fession. 

Your  article  was  one  of  the  most  timely 
I  have  ever  read  and  was  certainly  balm 
to  the  injured  feelings  I  sustained  in 
reading  Mr.  Boyer’s  drivel.  Kindly  accept 
my  personal  thanks  for  championing  the 
cause  of  a  few  of  us  fellows  who  have 
about  lost  hope  of  ever  being  referred  to 
in  an  obituary  except  as  being  “a  plugger 
and  having  the  faithfulness  of  a  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  df>g.’’  It  somehow  makes  a  man 
who  is  not  pleased  with  his  lot  a  trifle 
more  contented  and  serves  to  keep  him 
plugging  even  when  the  hill  is  high  and 
the  as]K-ct$  rather  forbidding.  I  hope 
others  who  felt  a  bit  disturbed,  or  perhaps 
disgusted,  with  Mr.  Boyer’s  article  will 
give  >•««  the  credit  due  for  this  article. 

Wellwisher. 

FAVORS  RADIO  COOPERATION 

To  Koitor  &  I’t;BLisiiFji ;  The  fact 
that  daily  radio  programs  constitute  news 
which  practically  all  readers  demand, 
seems  undisputed. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  all  daily  news¬ 
papers,  intelligently  ctmducted,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  f/rint  radio  program  sin  a  man¬ 
ner  satisfactory  to  the  demands  of  their 
readers. 

Furthermore,  the  rapidly  increasing 
amount  of  radio  advertising  supplies  an 
additional  revenue  to  the  newspapers, 
thus  inducing  and  encouraging  co-opera¬ 
tion  valuable  to  lx>th  imlustries. 

I.argc  national  advertisers,  perhaps 
rightfully,  would  consider  the  elimination 
of  radio  programs  as  pica>'une  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  publishers.  I  am  sure  of 
the  reaction  on  the  minds  of  the  readers 
because  such  policy  would  be  harmful  to 
the  newspapers,  and  because  it  would  be 
considered  a  selfish  motive. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  rendering  a  further  service  to  their 
communities,  and  at  no  cost  to  themselves, 
by  controlling  through  co-operation  the 
proper  dissemination  of  late  news,  very 
briefly,  at  a  stated  hour,  or  hours,  best 
suited  to  each  community,  and  to  break 
that  schedule  only  because  of  some  out¬ 
standing  catastrophe  or  event. 

This  broadcast,  for  instance,  would  be 
announced  as  the  “Ten  o’Qock  News 
Flashes  From  All  the  Boston  Newspa- 
pers”. 

First  would  be  weather  predictions,  be¬ 
cause  everyone  wants  first  to  know  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  the  weather 
promises  for  temorrow. 


Next,  the  “Exact  Time".  There  are 
so  many  varieties  of  “Correct  Time”  on 
the  air  now  that  it  would  lie  a  relief  to 
the  country  to  get  the  Washington  Ob¬ 
servatory  time. 

Next,  brief  announcement  of  important 
deaths. 

Next,  awl  lastly,  the  real  news  flashes 
of  outstanding  imi>ortance. 

Such  a  brfiadcast  would  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  newsjiapers  in  any  com¬ 
munity  and  they  would  be  credit^  with 
all  the  good-will  won  by  such  a  service. 

Furthermore,  proper  advertising  of 
your  gwxls  always  sells  more  goods.  Who 
will  deny  that  more  newsjiapers  will  be 
sold  when  reader-interest  is  excited  in 
such  broadcasting  of  big  news  events. 

The  public  wants  to  know  A/f  about 
All  that  is  going  on. 

If  James  Jones  is  liadly  injured  to¬ 
night,  will  not  every  person  who  knows 
him  be  certain  to  buy  a  newspaper  to¬ 
morrow  morning  in  order  to  obtain  all 
the  details?  .Multiply  this  advance  in¬ 
formation  by  news  flashes,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  your  readers  will  multiply.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  iK»t  content  in  knowing  that  James 
Jones  is  injured — they  wont  to  know  how 
badly  he  is  hurt,  how  it  happened,  and  all 
about  it. 

This  is  of  course  elemental ;  but  why 
omit  to  co-operate  in  a  service  which  al¬ 
most  every  broadcasting  station  is  willing 
to  furnish  for  nothing? 

And  the  newspapers,  in  my  estimation, 
may  readily  take  over  to  themselves  in 
a  body  all  these  benefits  by  co-operating 
among  themselves,  and  taking  the  credit 
of  it  all,  by  the  announcement  that  they 
— the  newspapers — are  conducting  these 
broadcastings,  instead  of  opposing  it,  and 
securing  no  credit  for  it. 

The  radio  interests  have  no  news  to 
broadcast  except  that  which  they  obtain 
from  the  newspapers.  The  radio  com¬ 
panies  are  broadcasting  news  because 
they  find  the  people  want  it. 

If  you  have  two  overcoats  and  no  pants, 
and  the  other  fellow  has  two  pairs  of 
pants  and  no  overcoat,  why  not  get  to¬ 
gether  ? 

Yours, 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman. 

NOTE  OF  SYMPATHY 

To  Editor  &  Publishers — My  sym-l 
pathy  goes  out  to  George  Barties,  of 
Boston,  when  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of, 
Jan.  5  he  pleads  that  ’Frisco  be  not  used' 
for  San  Francisco.  i 

I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by  in¬ 
cluding,  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  the 
press  (if  any)  the  provision  that  persons 
prominent  in  the  public  eye  be  not  head-  i 
lined  as  Cal,  Ruth,  t^ne,  Suzanne,  Lindy,  j 
etc. 

Lawrence  Martin, 
livanston  (111.)  News-Index,  i 


Opportunity  for  a 
Feature  Syndicate 

t«  lecnra  tha  serTicct  of  >  man 
•apeciallz  well  qualilled  to  aaanme 
the  reapenaibilitiea  of  an  important 
poaition  in  ita  aalea  department. 

Thia  man  hat  oeenpi^  hit  preteat 
petition  for  teToral  peart,  during 
which  he  hat  made  an  ezeeUant 
record.  Even  mere  important,  he 
hat  made  conntleaa  friandt  amonc 
newtpaper  ezeentiTet  throuRhont  the 
ceuntry,  hecante  of  hit  real  interett 
in  their  feature  problemt  and  hit 
ability  to  offer  tuRcettiont  leadinR 
to  their  tolution. 

Such  a  man  will,  naturally,  be 
hiRhly  roeommended  by  hit  clientt 
and  aatociatat.  Hit  pretent  arranRe- 
mentt  are  entirely  aatiafnetory,  but 
he  detiret  a  connection  with  a  tyndi. 
cate  that  will  offer  Rraater  tcope  in 
hit  work. 

Hit  talary  demandt  are  not  nnrea- 
tonable,  and  the  orRanization  which 
aecuret  hit  terricet  will  find  itt  talet 
aubatantially  increated  within  a  abort 
time  after  thit  man  hat  been  on  the 
Job. 

All  commnnicationa  will  be  eonaid- 
ered  abtolutely  oonfldential.  Pleate 
addreta  lepliet  to  P.  0.  Boz  834, 
ChlcaRO,  lU. 


CUT  IT  ALL  OUT! 

Editor  &  Publisher  ;  Now  that  the 
“Furniture  People”  have  had  their  little 
'ayso,  just  what  do  the  papers  intend  to 
do  about  the  space  the  automobile  dealer 
grabs.  Looks  to  me  as  though  a  pub¬ 
licity  man  wrote  this  in  hopes  that  his 
auto  readers  would  not  be  crowded  out 
by  the  junk  sent  out  by  the  brother  mem- 
Ik-Ts  working  for  the  furniture  people. 

Will  Editor  &  Publisher  please  en¬ 
lighten  me?  I  notice  that  the  automo¬ 
bile  sections  are  holding  their  own  in 
the  Sunday  papers.  Why  not  give  the 
furniture  people  their  share  or  “cut  it 
all  out.”  Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  Fogerty. 
New  Alexandria,  Pa. 

REFUSES  INFORMA-nON 

To  Editor  &  Fubusher:  I  note  with 
considerable  interest  the  editorial  which 
you  carried  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
magazine,  headed  “Question  of  Ethics.” 
I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you 
thoroughly,  and  we  have  consistently 
refused  to  give  out  information  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  to  the  amount  of  space  used 
by  any  one  individual  advertiser. 

I  was  also  very  much  interested  in 
editorial  headed  “V\  ould  Close  The  Book” 
and  “Circulation  Breakdown.”  We  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  you  in  both  of 
these  matters  and  hope  that  the  articles 
will  have  the  effect  of  killing  off  both 
movements. 

W.  E.  Pace,  president. 

The  R.  W.  Page  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Ga. 

OVER-EMPHASIS  PERIL 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Crime  is 
news — in  a  way,  the  most  vital  of  all 
news — but  I  hold  that  over-emphasis  has 
become  the  fixed  habit  of  even  our  more 
conservative  dailies.  In  accordance  with 
already  perceiveil  psychic  laws,  the  re¬ 
sult  is;  more  crime.  Please  don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me  to  mean  that  any  crime 


news  should  be  suppressed  ;•  but  the  play¬ 
ing-up  of  crime  simply  to  get  quick  (an.j 
ephemeral)  sales  should  be  left  to  the 
newspapers  that  frankly  follow  that  pol- 
ic>'.  An  editorial  expression  fron;  your 
publication  should  do  much  to  briny  home 
the  consciousness  of  the  psychic  laws  in¬ 
volved  to  editorial  magnates.  Gradual 
re-ad ju.stment  would  naturally  follow  if 
the  realization  became  general  among  the 
craft.  Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  H.  Pleasants. 

New  York. 

STRONG  NAMES  COMMITTEE 

Special  Chicago  Group  Appointed  to 
Aid  I.A.A.  Retearch  Fund 

W.  F'rank  McQure,  vice-president  of 
.\ll^rt  Frank  &  Co.  in  charge  of  the 
t  hicago  office,  has  been  made  chairman 
of  the  special  Chicago  committee  to  as¬ 
sist  Walter  A  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xeros,  in  raising  funds  for 
the  work  of  the  research  and  education 
committee  of  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Association. 

\Vith  Mr.  McClure  on  the  committee 
are  E.  R.  Shaw  of  Poiver  Plant  En¬ 
gineering;  Ernest  I.  Mitchell  of  the 
Mitchell-Faust  -Advertising  Company; 
George  R.  Cain,  advertising  manager  for 
Swift  &  Co.;  W.  H.  Simpson  of  the 
.Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad; 
(i.  R.  Schaeffer,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  and  H.  D.  Sulcer 
of  A’anderhoof  &  Co. 

MARTIN  J.  HUTCHENS 

Martin  J.  Hutchens,  editor  of  the  Butte 
(Mont.) Miner,  died  Jan.  12,  in  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  Salt  I^ke  (Tity,  Utah, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  who  lives  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont.,  his  son  John  Hutchens, 
motion  picture  critic  of  the  New  York 
livening  Post,  and  a  married  daughter. 
The  body  was  brought  to  New  A’ork  for 
burial. 


y  ^  i^u\  give  your  / 
\  \Cpmmunit;y/  / 

\\  W  of  /  / 

\  \  Cbn'fideWpe  /  / 

when\Uou  pave  with  BRICK 


VC. 


m 


Brick  pavementn  are  no  cliiraltle  and  no  natinfaetory  to  the  tralTif 
that  long  ago  they  be<‘ame  evidence  of  thrift,  induntry  and  goinl 
tante.  Reeaune  ftf  appearance  and  known  value,  brick  pavenientn 
advertine  a  community  as  one  having  a  worth-while  future. 

Rriek  is  the  toughent  wearing  surface  man  makes.  Being  vitrified 
it  is  water-proof.  Laid  with  asphalt  between  hrieks  it  makf^  a  sur¬ 
face  moisture  cannot  enter  to  start  destruction.  Thus  it  protects 
the  expensive  part  of  your  pavement — the  part  you  cannot  see. 

Laid  to  modern  specifications  brick  in  smooth  riding;  and  stays 
so  even  under  the  heaviest  traffic.  Records  show  that  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  pavement  in  the  end.  For  further  information  address  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

VITRIFIED 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS 

FMCE  THE  EVTVmE  v  PMVE  WITH  B  0  I  C  E 
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NEBRASKA  WEEKLIES  PROMOTING  AUDIT 
IDEA— FIFTY  ALREADY  COMPLETED 


AMOciation  Manager  Reports  on  Progress  of  Survey  Which 
Aims  to  Take  Guesswork  Out  of  Space  Buying 
in  the  Weekly  Field 

By  OLE  BUCK 

Field  Menascc,  Nebreaka  Preta  Aaaociatioa 


need  and  demand  for  certified 
*  audits  of  country  newspaper  sub- 
icription  lists  is  becoming  recognized 
throuLiIiout  the  country.  Country  pub- 
Hiher.s  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  the 
espen^e  and  iMther  of  having  the  lists 
nditid  will  profit  enough  to  be  worth- 
gfcile  Prominent  advertisers  there 
b  a  demand  for  the  audit  and  that  pub- 
HAers  who  can  supply  it  will  profit. 
Cemmon  sense  indicates  that  this  is  true. 
Dealers  in  other  commodities  expect  to 
diow  their  goods  and  deliver  what  they 
agree  to  deliver.  Why  is  it  not  just  as 
inportant  to  deliver  a  100  subscribers 
for  every  100  claimed  as  it  is  to  deliver 
12  to  the  dozen  and  16  ounces  to  the 
pound? 

Nebraska  publishers  have  quit  theoriz¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  They  are  given  and 
seeking  a  practical  demonstration.  In¬ 
stead  of  setting  up  in  their  own  minds 
an  idea  of  what  an  audit  should  be,  or 
what  information  they  should  or  should 
not  supply  and  demanding  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  come  to  it,  they  have  followed  the 
lead  of  other  lines  of  business  and  in¬ 
vestigated  the  needs  of  their  market. 

Their  first  step  was  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  model  their  general 
plans  as  closely  as  possible  upon  those 
requirements.  The  next  step  was  to 
audit  a  selected  list  of  papers.  Circula¬ 
tions  of  these  papers  ranged  from  a  few 
hundred  to  around  3,000.  The  town 
varied  from  the  crossroads  hamlet  to  the 
hustling  county  seat.  Publishers  included 
beginners  as  well  as  veterans.  Some 
were  in  2-paper  towns,  some  had  large 
exc'usive  fields.  The  purpose  was  to  se¬ 
cure  a  cross  section  of  circulations  that 
would  make  deductions  possible  that 
would  apply  to  the  entire  field. 

The  next  step  was  to  submit  these  find¬ 
ings  to  prominent  advertising  agencies 
and  ask  their  help  in  working  out  final 
solutions.  This  help  was  promptly  forth¬ 
coming,  and  much  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in 
study  and  analysis.  Forms  were  studied, 
revised  and  studied  again.  So  far  as 
possible  every  question  that  was  likely  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  situation  was  an¬ 
ticipated  and  considered.  Out  of  this 
came  a  form  and  plans  that  have  been 
accepted  as  .standard  but  which  are  still 
subject  to  revision.  Then  the  desks  were 
cleared  for  action  and  the  real,  serious 
work  of  auditing  was  started.  To  date 
about  50  have  been  audited.  Half  that 
many  more  have  orders  on  file  for  an 
audit  and  additions  to  the  list  are  coming 
in.  The  auditor  is  getting  to  all  of  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

About  all  a  publisher  has  to  do  in 
connection  with  an  audit  is  to  signify  a 
desire  for  the  service.  A  professional 
auditor  is  employed,  a  man  who  has  a 
rotation  and  professional  standing  of 
his  own  to  maintain.  He  goes  in  just 
as  a  bank  examiner  or  postoffice  inspec¬ 
tor  does.  All  records  and  information 
must  be  turned  over  to  him  without 
reservation.  He  proceeds  to  check  and 
verify  everything  in  his  own  way.  Every 
name  on  a  list  is  checked  and  classified. 
Local  subscriptions,  single  wraps,  ex¬ 
changes,  etc.,  are  shown  under  separate 
headings.  The  total  number  a  year  or 
more  in  arrears  are  under  another  head¬ 
ing.  Mailing  galleys  are  checked  with 
n^cription  records  and  that  record  with 
cash  b(^s  and  bank  deposits.  Both  sub- 
Knption  and  mailing  lists  are  checked 
*ith  postoffice  receipt  and  he  goes  to 
the  postmaster  to  check  the  receipts.  In¬ 
voices  for  print  stock  or  ready  prints  are 
inspected  and  compared.  In  short,  he 
tkmands  and  gets  everything  that  he 
thinks  he  needs.  If  a  contest  has  been 
held,  solicitors  employed  or  premiimu 


used,  he  calls  for  all  records  and  deter¬ 
mines  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  secur¬ 
ing  such  subscriptions  has  exceeded  50 
per  cent  of  the  advertised  price  of  the 
paper.  If  it  does  he  sets  up  the  total  of 
such  names  under  a  separate  heading.  If 
he  thinks  it  necessary  he  will  even  draw 
a  percentage  of  names  at  random  from 
a  list  and  go  directly  to  the  subscribers 
for  information. 

Maybe  all  this  is  unnecessary.  Some¬ 
thing  less  drastic  might  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  Nebraska  publishers  are  de¬ 
termined  that  in  offering  certified  audits 
to  advertisers  the  reports  shall  be  in 
every  sense  just  what  thev  purport  them 
to  be.  If  more  information  is  required 
they  will  supply  it.  They  do  not  intend 
to  leave  any  loophole  for  question. 

Along  with  the  auditing  developed  a 
need  for  trade  territory  surveys.  While 
it  is  paramount  that  advertisers  should 
know  exactly  what  they  are  getting  in 
the  way  of  circulation  it  is  also  important 
for  them  to  have  details  as  to  what  this 
circulation  means  when  translated  into 
terms  of  potential  customers.  They  need 
to  know  something  of  the  financial  ability 
of  the  readers,  their  ability  to  buy  adver¬ 
tised  articles. 

When  an  advertiser  buys  space  in  one 
of  these  papers  he  is  not  buying  so  many 
lines  or  inches,  he  is  buying  potential 
service.  He  gets  a  definite  picture  of 
what  he  is  getting  for  his  money.  He 
knows  he  is  getting  all  the  circulation 
that  is  promised.  He  is  told  something 
about  the  territory  in  which  the  paper 
circulates.  His  experience  in  other  fields 
is  a  guide  to  him  as  to  what  he  may 
expect.  The  transaction  is  removed  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  realms  of  gamblin"  and 
placed  upon  a  basis  of  concrete  informa- 
tioa  It  is  evident  that  such  a  service 
will  be  welcomed.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  paper  that  supplies  such  a  service  is 
providing  itself  with  a  background  of 
individuality  which  few  country  papers 
now  possess. 


New  Society  Editor 

Miss  Isabelle  Patterson,  society  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss 
Theodora  Locke.  Miss  Patterson  will  do 
publicity  work  in  New  York. 


Editing  House  Orgen 

Lois  Halderman,  connected  with  the 
woman’s  page  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette,  has  resigned  to  edit  the 
house  organ  of  the  West  Penn  Power 
Company. 
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REVISING  NEWSSTAND  ORDINANCE 


Rochester  City  Council  Bars  Racing 
Forms  and  Tip  Sheets 

Rochester  City  Council  has  drawn  up  a 
new  ordinance  regulating  operating  of 
newsstands  in  that  city.  It  gives  their 
proprietors  the  right  to  sell  magazines 
and  newspapers,  but  prohibits  them  from 
selling  race  tips  or  doing  anything  to  en¬ 
courage  gambling. 

An  annual  fee  of  $24  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  city  for  the  privilege  of  operating  a 
staml,  and  the  consent  of  the  property 
owner  in  front  of  whose  place  of  business 
the  stand  is  operated  must  be  obtaine<l. 
If  adopted  the  ordinance  will  go  into 
effect  March  1,  1929. 

Friends  of  the  newsboys  say  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  property  owners’  consent  must 
be  had  may  result  in  charges  for.  this 
privilege  being  made  or  sale  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  the  high  bidder. 


Offering  Trip  to  West  Indies 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  is 
offering  a  two  weeks’  trip  to  the  West 
Indies  to  the  person  and  his  or  her  friend 
who  secures  the  most  votes  during  the 
week  of  the  Portland  Auto  Show  next 
month.  A  coupon  appears  in  every 
edition  of  the  News,  25  coupons  entitling 
holder  to  one  voting  ballot  in  the  contest. 
In  addition,  the  Evening  News  will  offer 
a  special  cash  prize  every  night  during 
the  show. 


Starts  “Gold  Diggers’’  Contest 

Miss  Molly  Coughlin,  who  has  been 
with  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  for 
more  than  25  years,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  inside  classified  s^icita- 
tions.  She  has  instituted  what  she  calls 
the  “Gold  Diggers' "  contest  among  the 
young  ladies  who  solicit  ads  by  phone. 
A  prize  is  awarded  each  month  for  the 
girl  who  makes  the  best  showing  in  her 
sales  record. 
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for  a  test  of 
product  or  plan 

nLAINFIELD  is  a  self-contained 
^  residential-industrial  city,  24 
miles  from  New  York.  Its  earners, 
its  home-makers,  and  the  successful 
New  York  businesss  men  who  live, 
here  .  ,  .  all  depend  upon  the 
Courier-News  for  news  of  their 
home  community.  Consistent 
prosperity,  convenient  location, 
and  complete  coverage  by  one 
home  newspaper  make  Plainfield 
the  ideal  market  for  an  authorita¬ 
tive  advertising  test. 

Plainfield 

Courier-News 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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I  “  j 

Fnuy  not  be  inopportune  to  ask  what  human  beings  engaged  in  a  particular  i 
unionism’s  ultimate  goal  i»  to  be.  undemking  so  that  they  truly  will  be  I 
lx>oking  into  the  dim  and  perhaps  distant  the  employer  buying  capiul  as  a  com-  i 
luture,  what  shall  be  the  relationship  be-  modity  in  the  market  at  the  lowest  price, 
tween  capital  and  la^?  If  imionism  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  provide  i 
had  unopposed  control  of  industry  now,  an  adequate  guaranty  fund  in  order  to  ( 
what  would  it  do  with  it?  Would  it  buy  their  capital  at  all.  If  that  is  real-  i 
sliare  control  with  capiul  or  would  it  iztd,  the  human  beings  will  then  be  en-  i 
monopolize  contreJ?  Would  it  seize  titled  to  all  the  profits  over  the  cost  of 
capital  or  would  it  purchase  it?  Would  capital.  I  hope  the  day  may  come  when  i 
It  become  socialistic  or  communistic?  these  great  business  organizations  will  i 
.\nd  finely,  what  would  it  aim  to  do  truly  belong  to  the  men  who  are  giving  ■ 
with  the  entire  structure  of  laws  and  their  lives  and  their  efforts  to  them.  i 
statutes  built  up  through  centuries  of  the  I  care  not  in  what  capacity.  Then  they 
world’s  progress,  and  framed  for  the  will  use  capital  truly  as  a  tool  and  they  ■ 
preservation  of  the  private  right  to  prop-  will  be  interested  in  working  it  to  the 
erty?  highest  economic  advantage  ♦  •  •  Then 

TlKse  are  interesting  questions,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  opportunities  for 
•hat  they  are  not  wholly  academic  may  a  cultural  wage  which  the  business  can 
’le  assumed  from  the  fact  that  they  have  provide.  *  *  •  Then  we  shall  have  no 
lieen  publicly  discussed  by  so  astute  and  hired  men  *  ♦  •  The  speaker  affirmed 
lOund  a  business  man  as  Owen  D.  that  the  fact  that  such  a  condition  is 
Young,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  not  here  today  is  not  chargeable,  as  so 
General  Electric  Company  and  Mr.  often  alleged,  to  the  selfishness  or  dom- 
Dawes’  associate  in  the  framing  of  the  inance  of  capiul.  It  is  not  due  to  the 
Dawes  Plan  for  the  regeneration  of  Ger-  fact  that  capiul  seeks  to  enslave  labor, 
.many.  J*  not  due  to  the  fact  tliat  workers 

.\t  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  together  have  not  adeijuate  resources  to 
of  the  Harvard  .School  of  Business  Ad-  margin  the  capital  which  they  seek.  It 
ministration,  June  4,  1927,  .Mr.  Young  is  due,  in  his  judgment,  solely  to  the 
declared  that  business  had  now  liecoine  unwillingness  of  men  to  assume  responsi- 
a  new  profession.  He  said  that  we  are  bility  and  take  a  risk  in  such  a  co-opera- 
ilowly  learning  tliat  low  wages  for  lab-r  live  undertaking.  Gradually,  however, 
<lo  not  necessarily  mean  high  profits  for  we  are  making  our  advance.  Men  are 
^pital,  and  that  an  increasing  wage  becoming  both  wage  earners  and  in¬ 
level  is  wholly  consistent  with  a  dimin-  vestors.  As  workers  they  seek  the  most 
ishing  commodity  twice  level.  “No  man  for  their  labor.  .\s  investors  they  seek 
with  an  inadcijuate  wage  is  free.  He  is  the  largest  returns  from  their  capiul. 
unalile  to  meet  his  oliligations  to  his  The  ownership  of  great  concerns  under 
tamily,  to  society  and  to  himself.  No  the  impetus  of  our  present  prosperity 
man  is  free  wIkj  can  provide  only  for  is  being  widely  spread  and  in  some  in¬ 
physical  needs.  He  must  also  be  in  a  stances  is  largely  held  by  the  workers 
position  to  take  advantage  of  cultural  themselves. 

opportunities.  Business,  as  the  process  - - 

of  co-ordinating  men’s  capital  and  effort  It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
in  all  fields  of  activities,  will  not  have  the  largest  class  of  holders  of  the  capiul 
accomplished  its  full  service  until  it  shall  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
have  provided  the  opportunity  for  all  arc  the  employes  of  the  company.  The 
men  to  be  economically  free.”  Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics  of  the  Dept. 

He  defined  the  term  “cultural  wage”  of  Labor  places  the  total  resources  of 
a>  one  with  which  to  measure  the  right  labor  banks  of  the  United  Sutes  as 
<-amings  of  every  member  of  a  sound  '^f  Dec.  31,  1926,  at  $127,357,178.00.  The 
>>xiety  competent  and  willing  to  work.  toUl  resources  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Mr.  Young  pointed  out  that,  according  luxomotivc  Engineers  alone,  including 
M  the  old  habit  of  thinking,  capital  was  its  banks  and  other  enterprises,  exceed 
the  employer,  buying  lalxw  as  a  com-  at  the  present  time  $100,000,000.00,  So 
rn<.>dity  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  cn-  that  the  day  when  labor  will  be  in  the 

titled  to  all  the  profits  of  the  undertak-  position  to  provide  the  guaranty  fund 

ing,  and  that  capital  justified  its  action  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Young  may  not  be 
on  the  plea  that  it  took  all  the  risk  so  far  away  after  all. 

But  the  speaker  suggested  that  with  the  .Assuming  that  labor,  on  account  of 

greater  division  of  labor  a  man  had  to  continuing  high  wages  and  declining 
be  trained  for  a  highly  specialized  job  commodity  prices,  will  be  able  to  ac- 
and  to  Uke  employment  in  a  plant  which  cumulate  money  in  greater  volume,  it 
could  use  it.  If  that  jilant  were  closed  may  be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the 
it  was  not  only  the  invested  capital  uses  that  labor  may  make  of  its  new- 
which  suffered.  That  man,  if  no  <»ther  found  asset  and  as  to  how  this  money 
job  in  his  highly  specialized  field  existed  surplus  may  affect  labor  itself  and 
in  the  community,  must  move  and  per-  change  its  viewpoint.  Will  labor  become 
liaps  too  late  in  life  must  take  up  again  capitalistic  or  semi-capitalistic?  Will  it 
the  forming  of  new  friends  elsewhere,  ticcome  more  radical  or  less  radical,  that 
Hence  labor  resented  the  notion  that  is  to  say,  more  conservative? 
capital  takes  all  the  risks.  It  is  doubtful  if  labor  as  the  possessor 

“Fortunately,  we  are  making  great  and  owner  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
progress  in  .\merica  in  these  difficult  capital  will  try  to  set  at  naught  the  fixed 
relationships,”  Mr.  Young  declared.  “We  and  set  rules  which  capital  has  estab- 
are  trying  to  think  in  terms  of  human  lished  for  itself  through  all  the  centuries 
beings — one  group  of  human  beings  who  for  its  safeguarding  and  its  increase, 
put  their  capital  in,  and  another  group  who  Experimentation  may  and  probably  will 
put  their  lives  and  labor  in  a  common  be  attempted.  If  so,  we  may  safely  pre¬ 
enterprise  for  inutual  advantage.  We  have  diet  that  the  results  will  be  disastrous, 
come  to  consider  managers  as  trustees  The  efforts  of  fraternal  organizations 
of  the  whole  undertaking,  whose  respon-  (included  in  which  are  many  labor 
sibility  is  to  see  to  it,  on  the  one  side  unions)  to  provide  insurance  for  their 
tliat  the  invested  capital  is  safe  and  that  members  on  a  basis  different  from  that 
its  return  is  adequate  and  continuous ;  of  the  established  standard  insurance 
and  on  the  other  side  that  competent  companies  have  usually  resulted  in  com- 
and  conscientious  men  are  found  to  do  plefe  failure.  Only  the  other  ^y,  so 
the  work  and  that  their  job  is  safe  and  to  speak,  the  Brotherhood  of  Looomo- 
’heir  earnings  are  adequate  and  continu-  tive  Engineers — the  highest  paid  and 
ous."  probably  Ae  most  intelligent  body  of 

The  speaker  then  enunciated  this  unionists  in  the  cotmtry — found  itself 
rather  startling  idea:  “Perhaps  some  compelled  to  enlist  the  services  of 
day  we  may  be  able  to  organize  the  Gaudius  H,  Huston,  a  New  York  fin¬ 


ancier,  to  assume  a  financial  advisorship 
to  the  Brotherhood  in  the  conduct  of 
its  banks  and  business  enterprises.  The 
sale  of  some  more  or  less  speculative 
real  estate  holdings  of  the  Brotherhood, 
as  well  as  the  retirement  of  some  of 
the  men  who  controlled  its  finances,  lent 
color  to  the  belief  that  the  Brotherhood 
sustained  serious  money  losses  for  one 
reason  or  another,  possibly  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  men  in  charge*  of  its 
imances,  which  may  liave  caused  them 
to  make  unwise  investments  or  possibly 
because  of  experiments  not  founded  on 
tried  and  tested  principles. 

A  curious  result  of  the  property  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Brotherhood  was  uncovered 
during  the  coal  strike  of  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  was  found  that  a  coal  mine 
owned  by  the  union  was  being  operated 
on  a  non-union  basis  because  it  could 
not  be  profitably  operated  otherwise.  So 
it  is  quite  proper  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  possession  of  money  will  change  the 
complexion  of  a  union  in  the  same  way 
that  it  sometimes  changes  the  character 
of  an  individual. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
now  sponsoring  a  union  insurance  propo- 
siticMi,  the  Unicoi  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  in  which  old-line  insurance  methods 
are  being  pretty  generally  followed,  and 
which  may  prove  very  successful  if  this 
policy  is  adhered  to.  The  idea  is  to 
furnish  life  insurance  to  union  men  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  safety, 
with  the  control  of  the  stock  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  unions  or  union  men, 
and  with  the  profits  going  to  such  union 
stockholders. 

It  is  evident  that  any  capital  that  the 
unions  may  possess  must  be  profitably 
employed  in  order  to  function  properly 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of  the 
funds  owned  by  the  unions  will  seek 
investment  in  established  and  prosperous 
enterprises.  Can  a  union  financier  afford 
to  invest  the  union’s  money  in  an  open 
shop  concern  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  for  in “itance— undoubtedly  safe  and 
with  a  certainty  of  returning  substantial 
dividends,  and  yet  which  is  conducted 
along  lines  diametrically  opposed  to 
unionism?  Or,  if  the  union  limits  its 
investments  to  union  concerns,  what  will 
it  do  if  such  concerns  conclude  to  go 
open-shop  or  non-union?  Will  it  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  holdings  at  a  loss  or  hold  on 
to  them?  Will  it  prefer  union  corpora¬ 
tions  of  uncertain  success  to  non-union 
concerns  of  acknowledged  merit? 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  unions  from  hiring  competent  execu¬ 
tives  to  conduct  the  unions’  financial 
operations  along  safe  lines,  but,  after 
all,  such  men  will  be  merely  paid  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  union,  without  any  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  and  these  hired  employes 
will  be  without  the  close  supervision  that 
a  business  corporation  usually  exercises 


over  its  managers.  Or  if  sucli  ex<jcuti«tt 
or  the  boards  controlling  them  are  aL 
union  there  will  grow  up  a  class  oi 
people  nominally  union  men  but  actuall; 
not  toilers,  far  removed  from  inanuai 
labor  and  who  may  eventually  be  ooi 
of  sympathy  with  the  workingman'i 
ideals — and  actually  be  capitalists. 

We  may  also  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  union  capitalist  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  into  competition  with, 
the  professional  capitalist,  or  if  he  does, 
such  competition  will  bring  grief,  h 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  labor  capital¬ 
ist,  since  he  must  subscribe  to  the  rules 
that  capital  has  found  safe  and  probtabk 
by  experience  throughout  the  ^cs,  and 
since  he  cannot  afford  to  enter  into  coo 
petitive  strife  with  the  professional  cap 
talist,  must,  in  the  long  run,  tiecooe 
something  very  much  like  the  cotnnwe 
garden  variety  of  capitalist  as  it  is  gen 
erally  known. 

As  a  capitalist  employer  of  labor,  with 
its  operations  conducted  under  strict 
union  laws,  what  chance  will  labor -coo 
trolled  industry  have  with  capital-coo 
trolled  industry?  Industry  working  48 
hours  under  open-shop  or  non-union  con¬ 
ditions,  ably  geiieralled  by  men  of  the 
highest  skill,  with  no  prejudice  against 
machinery  and  with  no  restrictions  to 
individual  productivity,  will  be  able  to 
undersell  and  outbid  union-controlled  in 
dustry  at  all  points.  It  has  been  coo 
clusively  shown  that  union  labor  will 
even  buy  non-union  or  unlabeled  goods 
if  they  are  priced  less  than  the  labeled 
products  of  union  establishments.  Con¬ 
ceding  tliat  union-controlled  industo 
could  command  100%  of  the  trade  oi 
labor  unions,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  con 
stitute  but  10%  of  the  total  worken 
of  the  country,  capital-controlled  indus¬ 
try  would  still  have  a  90%  field  in  which 
to  cerate. 

Since  we  have  seen  that  labor-capital 
cannot  afford  to  enter  into  a  cut-throat 
competition  with  professional  capital,  wc 
are  again  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  what  labor  capital  will  do  with  its 
money.  It  can,  of  course,  confine  its 
efforts  to  its  own  members.  By  interest 
ing  them  in  union-controlled  industries 
with  profit-sharing  features  attached,  it 
may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  earning  such 
sulxtantial  profits  as  will  enable  it  to 
declare  dividends  which  will  au^ent  the 
income  of  its  membership  or  its  stock- 
hcilders,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  this 
will  not  eliminate  the  capitalistic  class 
or  put  the  capital -controlled  industries 
out  of  business,  so  long  as  such  industries 
can  secure  the  help  needed  to  operate 
their  shops  and  factories. 

If  we  could  hypothetically  imagine 
that  union  labor  could  persuade  or  even 
force  all  workers  to  join  its  ranks,  we 
could  well  understand  that  capital  would 
be  handicapped  and  compelled  to  make 
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to  labor  on  union)  as  involving  policies  which  the  international  unions  have  not  hesitated  and  that  labor  is  doing  nothing  out  of 

The  condi-  union  cannot  afford  to  adopt,  nor  can  it  to  lobby  to  secure  desired  legislation,  the  ordinary  in  pursuing  the  same  plan. 

Young  would  be  used  speculatively  in  order  to  profit  The  ill-advised  attempt  of  the  American  If  it  succeeded  in  controlling  the  House 

:  that  labor  by  market  changes.  But  what  propor-  Federation  of  Labor  to  influence  the  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 

Duld  pay  capi-  tion  of  labor  funds  will  go  into  labor-  electorate  in  a  recent  presidential  election  both,  or  if  it  managed  to  elect  a  President 

__j  .u-.  .  ■  ...  .  .  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men  to  of  its  own  liking  largely  through  the 

be  easily  forgotten.  What  if  some  great  use — possibly  in  a  perfectly  lawful  way 

international  organization,  possessed  of  —of  large  sums  of  money,  there  mi^ 

-I  millions  of  accumulated  be  an  avalanche  of  class  legislation  which 

,  .  should  conclude  to  use  its  would  arouse  class  antagonisms  and  lead 

wealth  to  elect  or  to  defeat  a  candidate,  to  deplorable  results.  Certainly  if  the 

'  ‘  s  or- 


ill  the  [irofits  of  industry  would  then  go  or  interest  return  than  into  those  en- 

10  the  worker-owners.  Is  this  dream  terprises'which  are  free  from  the  obliga-  _ 

eiliza:  le,  or  is  it  a  visionary  and  im-  tions  and  restraints  of  labor,  remains  to  hundreds  of 
pnetical  Utopia?  be  seen.  It  will  be  a  question  of  labor  capital, 

Considering,  now,  the  other  possibilities  policy,  or  perhaps  of  labor  politics.  .  , _  _  _ _  . 

‘  ",  In  discussing  the  effect  on  labor  of  or  in  a  close  contest,  to  endeavor  to  get  solidarity  of  labor,  by  reason  of  its  - 

that  American  unionism  will  ever  become  the  possession  of  vast  caiMtal,  we  have  control  of  either  or  both  of  the  houses  ganized  strength,  were  backed  by  the 

,*fietized  or  that  it  will  seize  the  hold-  '  '  .  . ,  "  -  '  ’  „  .  ”, 

so-called  capital  may  be  used  in  other  ways  than  self  by  pointing  out  that  selfish  interests 

_ _  ■'  ■  for  investmem  purposes.  Local,  state  and  have  spent  money  to  do  these  very  things  become  paramount, 

aatioii  of  Labor  has  very  definitely  taken 

a  position  on  the  subject  and  has  re-  ,  v 

to  enter  into  any  relations  with  ^ 

the  communist  organizations  of  Russia, 
dd  there  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 

;he  future  will  bring  a  change  in  that  '  ,  ry 

itipec:.  The  impress  left  by  the  “grand  /  J / ^ 

old  man  of  labor,”  Samuel  Gompers,  will  |  '  A  f  f  Vtgt  .x'  w 

inbal'ly  be  so  powerful  that  the  danger  ‘  /  / 


itioiied  at  the  outset,  it  is  not  likely 


yet  to  consider  the  possibility  that  this  of  Congress?  Labor  might  justify  it-  possession  of  great  wealth,  this  influence 

5  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  might  well 
and  a  labor  con- 


of  the  capitalistic  or  ! 
^rgi'jis”  classes.  The  American  Fed- 
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trolled  government,  re-enforced  by  ample 
means,  might  be  able  to  intrench  itself 
in  power  for  many  years. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  who 
would  not  regard  this  as  a  catastroi^e, 
but  would  welcome  it  as  a  redemption 
from  capitalist  control.  But  capital  is 
notoriously  timid  and  in  an  eventuality 
such  as  we  have  just  attempted  to  pic¬ 
ture,  what  we  may  call  non-union  cafMtal 
might  conclude  to  take  wings  and  seek 
refuge  elsewhere.  The  result _  would 
necessarily  be  a  curtailment  of  industry 
with  a  financial  panic  that  would  paralyze 
business  and  react  directly  on  labor  it¬ 
self.  This  need  not  be  considered  a 
fanciful  conception  or  one  beyond  the 
realms  of  possibility,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
strides  that  labor  is  making  in  the  matter 
of  accumulating  savings  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  them  into  labor  controlled  channels. 
The  exodus  of  capital  to  safe  places  was 
exemplified  in  the  expatriation  of  funds 
in  Germany  before  the  mark  was  sta¬ 
bilized  and  in  the  exi)erience  of  France 
in  more  recent  years  when  capital,  threat¬ 
ened  with  confiscation,  took  quick  flight. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  money 
that  fills  the  coffers  of  the  savings  banks 
to  overflowing  is  the  wage  worker’s 
money,  placed  there  for  safety  even 
though  the  interest  rate  is  low,  because  of 
distrust  of  other  deix>sitories  and  because 
of  ine.xperience  in  investments  for  larger 
returns. 

If  lalwr  l)ecomes  educated  so  as  to 
know  how  to  combine  safety  with  larger 
yield,  and  if  the  success  of  labor -con¬ 
trolled  financial  institutions  is  demon¬ 
strated,  the  money  that  is  now  left  in 
.■savings  banks  may  Ije  added  to  the  money 
already  placed  in  the  care  of  labor  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  total  may  represent  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation’s  wealth.  In 
1922,  12,539,000  depositors  had  $7,181,- 
248,000  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of 
the  nation,  an  average  of  $572.71  per 
depositor.  As  the  per  capita  national 
wealth  of  the  United  States  in  that  year 
was  $2,918,  nearly  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  savers  of  the  eountry  at  that 
time  was  in  savings  banks;  to  be  exact, 
19.6%. 

Finally,  if  we  had  a  labor  government 
such  as  England  had  under  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  in  1924,  what  sort  of  legis¬ 
lation  would  the  labw  government  enact? 
Not  having  the  .same  resist  for  prece¬ 
dent  and  established  conditions  that  the 
English  have,  would  we  in  this  country 
have  an  era  of  radical  legislation,  in-, 
tended  to  remedy  all  the  evils,  real  and 
imaginary,  of  a  capitalist  civilization,  with 
the  turmoil,  confusion  and  unsettlement 
that  would  inevitably  ftfliow?  Would 
labor  listen  to  the  fanatical  proposals  of 
theorists  and  enthusiasts  without  previ¬ 
ous  experience  in  state-craft  or  states¬ 
manship,  who  would  assuredly  wreck  the 
■hip  of  state  by  starting  it  on  an  un¬ 
charted  sea  of  political  exploitation? 
Or  would  we  begin  to  punish  employers 
as  the  Italians  have  by  imprisoning  em¬ 
ployers  who  threaten  lal>or  with  dis¬ 
charge  for  refusing  to  continue  under 
old  conditions? 

Knowing  that  there  is  so  little  venera¬ 
tion  for  established  institutions  in  this 
country  and  that  the  constitution  iself 
is  but  as  of  yesterday  compared  with 
the  constitution  of  England,  and  remem¬ 
bering  our  national  characteristics  of 
liaste,  hurry  and  impatience,  could  we 
reasonably  expect  a  labor  government  to 
become  safe  and  cautious  when  entrusted 
with  power?  We  probably  could,  as  it 
has  been  well  said  that  responsibility 
brings  conservatism  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  if  labor  were  in  the  future 
to  be  swept  into  power  by  some  political 
cyclone  the  radical  element  would  not 
be  the  controlling  one,  and  the  very  fact 
that  labor  would  have  substantial  in¬ 
terests  of  its  own  to  conserve  and  to 
protect  would  bring  prudence.  American 
labor,  individually  and  collectively,  is 
not  radical.  The  absence  of  rigid  class 
distinctions,  the  democracy  of  the  public 
School  system,  the  open  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  lack  of  vast  entailed  estates 
and  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  all  go  to 
temper  and  modify  the  dislike  of  those 
who  have  not  for  those  who  have,  and 
to  instill  ambition  and  hope  in  the  breast 
of  the  humblest,  so  that  none  need 
despair  of  the  chance  to  succeed. 


There  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
patriotism  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
any  more  than  there  is  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  patriotism  of  any  other  strata  of 
society.  Labor’s  response  to  the  call  of 
government  during  the  World  War  was 
just  as  prompt  and  just  as  enthusiastic 
as  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  though  a  labor  government 
might  draft  wealth  as  well  as  men  in 
case  of  war,  such  a  program  would  not 
be  revolutionary  and  many  sane  people 
who  are  not  identified  with  labor  or 
particularly  in  sympathy  with  it  advocate 
the  same  procedure  in  a  national  crisis 
which  might  require  the  commandeering 
of  the  entire  resources  of  the  country — 
men  and  money. 

I'hese  various  considerations  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  capital  and  labor, 
or  perhaps  more  accurately,  l)etween  the 
capitalist  and  the  laborer,  will  become 
confused  to  some  extent  in  the  future  and 
that  capital  will  not  be  the  sole  property 
of  any  particular  class,  but  will  become 
more  widely  scattered,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  group  distinctions  will  no  longer 
be  so  clearly  defined.  The  labor -capital¬ 
ist  will  also  become  an  employer,  an  in¬ 
vestor,  the  owner  of  land,  factories  and 
securities,  and  will  mingle  on  terms  of 
equality  with  other  classes  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  a  laborer  becomes  a 
stockholder  in  the  labor-owned  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  employed  his  status  will 
be  different  from  that  of  the  present 
wage  worker,  whose  interest  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  he  is  engaged  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  weekly  wage  for 
which  he  agrees  to  work. 

The  moneyed  man  who  toils  not,  but 
lives  on  the  usufruct  of  his  wealth,  will 
no  longer  be  looked  up  to  as  the  ideal 
of  the  best  in  society ;  but  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  labor-capitalist,  the  labor- 
employer  of  wealth— the  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  and  finances  the  output  of  farm 
and  factory — ^will  make  him  the  equal, 
not  merely  politically,  but  socially,  of 
of  any  other  man  on  earth. 

(Next  week  Mr.  Lowenstein  ivill  dis¬ 
cuss  “Labor  Has  A  yision") 
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...(E&S> 

23,430 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star  . 

. (M» 

27,494 

.07 

•Terre  Haute  Star  . 

. (S> 

27374 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C.  Pnblisherft’  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 
**A.  B.  C.  Pnblisbers’  Statement,  March  31,  1928. 
t  Government  Statement,  October  1,  1928. 
ft  Government  Statement,  March  31,  1928. 
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NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  UP  6.7%  IN  1928 


l^EU’SFRINT  production  in  Canada 
'  during;  December  1928,  amounted  to 
206,484  tons  and  shipments  to  215,133 
tons  according  .to  figures  just  issued  Ijy 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  New 
York.  Production  in  the  United  States 
was  115,049  tons  and  shipments  115,033 
tons,  making  a  total  United  States  and 
Canadian  news  print  production  of  323,533 
tons  and  shipments  of  330,166  tons.  Dur¬ 
ing  December,  18,674  tons  of  news  print 
were  made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,724 
tons  in  Mexico,  so  that  the  total  North 
American  production  for  the  month 
amounted  to  343,931  tons. 

.Adding  to  the  production  of  the  regular 


4,043,780  tons,  of  which  2,381,102  tons 
was  made  in  Canada,  1,414,952  tons  in 
the  United,  230,745  tons  in  Newfound¬ 
land  and  16,981  tons  in  Mexico.  The  ! 
Canadian  output  was  14  per  cent  more  I 
than  in  1927,  that  in  the  United  States  ' 
4.8  per  cent  less,  with  a  gain  of  13.7 
per  cent  in  Newfoundland  and  20  per  ' 
cent  in  Mexico,  making  a  total  increase 
of  254,347  tons,  or  six  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent.  ! 

During  December  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  84.3  per  cent  of  rated  capa¬ 
city  and  the  United  States  mills  at  fk3.7  ! 
per  cent.  Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
Canadian  mills  totalled  19,139  tons  at 


new>|>rint  mills  reporting  monthly 

the  end  of 

December  and  at 

United 

throughout  the  year,  the  small  amount 
made  bv  mills  whose  product  is  chiefly 

States  mills 

34,469  tons,  making 

a  com-  1 

bined  total 

of  53,608  tons,  which  was 

other  grades,  the  total  North  American 

equivalent  to  3.5  days’  average 

prodne-  ' 

output  of  newsprint  paper  in  1928  was  tion. 

CANADIAN  MILLS 
Production 
Tons  per 

Shipment 

Tons  per 

Mill  ' 

Month 

Month 

Stocks 

1926  December  . 

208,484 

215,133 

19,139 

Twelve  Months  . 

2,381,102 

2,39<1,0.10 

19,139 

1927—  "  ''  . 

2,086,949 

2,01)2.740 

.58,117 

1926  -  “  “  . 

1,881,737 

1,878.74() 

14.345 

1925  -  “  “  . 

1,522,217 

1,525,150 

18,414 

1924—  “  “  . 

1,352,994 

1.344,757 

21,954 

1923—  “  "  . 

1,266,232 

1.257,521 

15,123 

1922—  “  "  . 

1,081.916 

1,087,572 

7,573 

1921—  '•  "  . 

808,01)6 

803,162 

13,8% 

UNITED  STATES  Mll.L 

S 

1926- -December  . . 

115,049 

115,033 

34,4f)9 

Twelve  Months  . 

1,414,952 

1,397,393 

34,469 

1927—  “  “  . 

1,485,495 

1,474,521 

20,877 

1926—  “  •'  . 

1,684,218 

l.()84,790 

12,030 

1925  “  “  . 

1,530,318 

1.534,345 

16,238 

1924- -  •'  ''  . 

1,481,425 

1,480,819 

23,757 

1923  -  “  “  . 

1,485,000 

1,477,332 

23,669 

1922-  “  "  . 

1,447,688 

1,452,414 

19,208 

1921—  "  “  . 

1,225,235 

1,226,064 

23,934 

UNITED  ST.ATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 

1928— December  . 

323,533 

330.160 

53,608 

Twelve  Months  . 

3.7%,034 

3.7%.423 

53,608 

1927—  “  “  . 

3,572,444 

3,537,270 

58,994 

I92o  “  “  . 

3,565,955 

3,563,536 

26,375 

1925-  "  “  . 

3,052,535 

3,059,495 

34,652  , 

1924  -  “  “  . 

2.834,419 

2,825,576 

45,711  ' 

1923-  “  “  . 

2,751,232 

2,734,853 

38,792 

1922  “  “  . 

2.529,604 

2,539,986 

26.781 

1921—  “  “  . 

2,033,301 

2,029,226 

37,830 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 


Canada 

United  States 

Newfound¬ 

land 

Mexico 

Total 

1928 — December . 

208,484 

115,049 

18,674 

1,724 

343,931 

Twelve  Months 

2,381.102 

1,414,952 

230,745 

16,981 

4,043,780 

1927—  “ 

2,086,949 

1,485,495 

202,852 

14,137 

3,789,433 

1926- 

1.881.737 

1.684,218 

186,471 

13,412 

3,765,838 

1925—  “ 

1,522,217 

1,530,318 

96,588 

12,681 

3,161.804 

1924 

1,352,994 

1,481,425 

64,648 

11,500 

2,910,567 

1923- 

1.266,232 

1.485.000 

63,906 

12,000 

2,827,138 

DICE  LEAVES  PITTSBURGH 

Urban  E.  Dice,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
pafih,  this  week  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  the  merger  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Mr. 
Dice  was  advertising  manager  of  the  latter 
daily,  later  being  promoted  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  both  the  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  and  Gasette-Times.  Previous 
to  his  Pittsburgh  connection,  Mr.  Dice 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Canton 
(0.)  Repository  and  the  Columbus  Dis- 
JotfA.  He  also  helped  start  the  Colum- 
^  Citizen  and  was  for  a  year  and  a 
aalf  with  the  Nelson  &  Chesman  agency. 

UTAH  PRESS  ELECTS 

Clyde  A.  Epperson,  publisher  of  the 
Kaysinlle  Reflex  and  Ogden  Post,  was 
^ted  president  of  the  Utah  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  New- 
wse  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  12.  A. 
“•  Gibson,  of  the  Nephi  Times-Neu's  was 
Mmed  vice-president  to  succeed  Mr. 
Epperson,  and  Grace  A.  Cooper  of  the 
rnce  News- Advocate,  was  re-elected 
secretary  for  the  third  successive  time. 

ADDS  TABLOID  SECTION 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  has  begun  the 
Publication  of  a  tabloid  magazine  section 
*>tb  its  Sunday  morning  issue. 


WEEKLY’S  PLANT  DESTROYED 

Eire  Wednesday  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Oliphant  (Pa.)  Gazette.  Three 
weekly  papers  have  been  printed  at  the 
Gazette  plant.  A  short  circuit  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  blaze. 


Ludlow 

— the  fastest 
growing  sys¬ 
tem  of  display 
composition. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

'2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

Poston  — New  York —AiUnta  — San  Franciaco 


The  following  editorial  item,  which  appeared  exactly  as  pnoted  below 
in  the  Waterhury  fConn.)  Republican- American,  gives  that  news- 
9  pipe's  view  of  the  modern  lighting  equipment  used  in  its  own  plant. 
1.  Whv  not  en)ov  the  same  advantages  in  r>'ar  plant  ^  Read  the  article,  anvwav. 


Cooper  Hewitt  lights  Make 
RepubUcanrAmericoA  Plant 
Bright  as  Day  at  Midnight 


Wonderful  Diffusion  Elim¬ 
inates  Shadows  and  Glare 
In  ITechanlcal  Department 


For  one  thing.  Cooper  Hewltti 
elminate  glare.  The  SO-inch  tube  and 
the  simple,  curved  reflector  provide 
a  light  source  so  extended  that  no 
glare  la  created  In  the  lighting  unit 
Itself;  therefore  there  are  no  glar¬ 
ing  reflections  on  type  surfaces  or 
elsewhere.  The  aame  long  source 
Everybody  knows  something  about  i  explains,  too,  why  Cooper  Hewitt  U 
the  news  and  advertising  sides  of  a  I  *o  free  from  heavy  shadows.  All 
newspaper  But  hardiv  one  man  In  I  light  must  create  some  shadow,  as 
a  thotisand  gives  much  thopght  to  seeing  la  a  matter  of  oontrasts.  The 
the  mechanical  side — the  aide  that  1  Cooper  Uewltt  shadow,  however.  Is 
does  the  “heavy  hauling'*  and  makes  not  the  hard,  uncompromising  black 
iiewsp.'iper  speed  and  enterprise  the'  biur  caused  by  other  kinds  of  light 
dependable  quantity  it  la.  You  gain  Contrasts  are  clean-cjit,  yet  shadows 
a  good  idea  of  how  extenalvely  'In-  are  luminous:  you  can  taka  a  nawa- 
duatriatized"  modern  newspaper  paper  under  a  make-up  table  or 
production  has  become,  however,  •  work-bench  and  read  It  without  eye- 
when  .vou  learn  that  the  mechanical  strain!  Light  from  the  long  source 
departments  of  The  Republican-  tends  to  flow  around  obstacles — in 
American  noa^use  Cooper  Hewitt  other  words,  to  “get**  everywhere,  • 
work-light — th^  light  uaed  In  such  Naturally.  It  la  easier  to  maintain 
Intensive  automobile  plants  as  Ford,  an  aven  intensity  with  this  size  of 
Btudebaker,  Dodge.  Chrysler.  Pack-  light  source.  Kvery  Republloan* 
ard  and  others,  and  by  equally  fa-  American  workman  In  Cooper  Hewitt 
mous  manufacturem  In  the  textile,  lighted  depzurtmenU  haa  as  much 
tire  and  machine  ahop  fields.  light  as  the  “other  fellow."  And  his 

So  when  you  think  of  your  news-  light  la  Identical,  not  only  In  quan- 
paper.  think  not  only  of  traditional  tlty  but  alao  In  quality.  It  stays  that 
tobacco-eating  editors,  chain-light-  way  without  variation  of  any  sort, 
ning  reporters,  and  Irresistible  ad-  Independent  of  nightfall,  weather 
vertlaing  men.  Make  room  In  your  or  eeason.  When  the  eye  once  fo- 
thoughts  for  a  horde  of  compoaltoks.  cuses  for  the  prevailing  Intensity  of, 
typographers,  makeup  men.  stereo- -yrork-llght.  It  has  no  refocusing  to 
typers,  pressmen.  machinisU  and  ,io.  regardf^ss  of  how  many  Umea  a 
foremen.  The  equipment  they  use  man  may  look  up  from  his  work  or 
In  a  planjt  of  the  aixe  of  The  Repub-  ,,,0  around  the  room. 
Ilean-Amertcan.  runs  Into  hundreds  xnd  here  the  distinctive  Cooper 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  That  la  why  „ 

the  newspaper  publisher  looks  upon  Hewitt  color  comes  tato  PjsT-  H 
his  machinery  as  manufacturers  of  *  well-known  fact  th^  1**^**°.^-^ 
merchandise  look  upon  theirs-ys  ••■F  <»"  the  eyea  We  learn  that 
major  Investment,  key  to  quality  andi  •**  childhood,  but  seldom  Issto  «je 
quantity,  deserving  of  everything 

that  will  assure  lia  delivering  Its '  color  because  the  eye  focuses  •  for 


maximum. 

Cooper  Hewitt  work-light  has 
been  demonstrated  by  many  years 
of  Intensive  use  In  grsat  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  to  be  the  best  Indus¬ 
trial  light  ever  produced.  The  Re- 
publlcan-American  la  by  no  means 
the  first  newspaper  to  adopt  It.  For 
years  It  has  been  a  featurp  of  the 
wondrous  mechanical  operations  of 
The  New  York  Times.  In  compoaing 
rooms.  stereotype  rooms.  preaa 
rooms  and  typc-casting  departments. 
Other  prominent  newspaper  users 
are  ne  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  De¬ 
troit  Free  Preaa.  Detroit  News.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  For  almost  20  years.  It  haa 
been  used  In  many  Important  de¬ 
partments  of  the  bureau  of  engrav¬ 
ing  and  printing  at  Washington. 

When  you  visit  or  pass  by  The 
Rspubllcan-American  plant,  the  dls- 


green  rays  more  easily  than  for  any 
other.  Green— with  yellow— occu- 
pfea  the  middle  of  the  light  spec¬ 
trum.  Red  and  violet,  colors  which 
have  almoet  no  seeing  value,  are  at 
the  extreme  ends  .of  the  apectruih. 
It  you  remember  that  light  rays  are 
really  electric  waves.  traveling 
through  the  air  like  radio  waves, 
you  can  easily  understand  why  the 
eye  can  receive  certain  colorar  or 
wave  lengths  better  than  others  just 
as  your  radio  does. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  was  in¬ 
vented  early  in  tha  present  century 
the  achievement  of  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  widely  known  aclentlst  and 
a  descendant  of  hla  namesake.  Peter' 
Cooper.  At  the  Ume  Cooper  Hewitt 
was  making  hla  experiments.  It  was 
wsU  known  scientifically  that  the 
light  produced  by  incandescent 
mercury  vapor  wat  tuperior  for 


KepuDlican-Amencan  |uanv,  vae  ui«-'  -  anvthInW 

CooDeV*Hetu*t*lish**ng  w^  "ought  a 


notice  at  once  that  Cooper  Hewitt  1.  *-;~LyTre‘a^^ng‘’;n 

i\v/ro\  '"grt.  rntu  y?u 

from  the*  Inside,  as  Republican- 1 
American  workers  hav#  coma  to 
know  It,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  how  or  why  It  la  “better 
than  daylight,"  as  It  Is  so  often 
railed.  You  will  have  no  difliculty. 


_ _  and  actuatlpc  mercury  con¬ 
tained  In  a  bulb  at  one  end  of  the 
tube  with  electricity.  Cooper  Hewitt 
crowned*  hla  etforta  with  success. ' 


The  way  to  prove  the  uiperiority  of 
Cooper  Hewitt  lighting  i>  to  try  it  in 
superior  to  other  Illumination  Xorl  A  text  mxullatios  will  gladiv  be 

jndusirUl  purbosea.  ,  n-  .  u  - 

nude  without  obli|^jtin((  you.  Uooper  newitt 

Electric  Co.,  863  AdjinnSt.,  Hoboken,  N.J« 


COOPER  HEWITT 


A  General 


Electric 


'.UDLOW  eUAUITY  SLUO  COMPOSITION 


Organization 
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WALTER  S.  BRADFUTE 


Pabiisker  of  Boosincton  (lad.)  Tele* 
pboBO  Dim  of  InllurnMi 

Walter  S.  Bradfute,  66,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bloomington  (lad.) 
Telephone,  died  in  the  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Indianapolis  Jan.  16,  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  The  Telephone  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  Blooniin|[:ton  and  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Bradfute  when  he  was  14 
>ears  old.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  five  years  ago  and  Mr.  Bradfute 
built  a  new  and  modern  building  to  re¬ 
place  it.  His  son,  Blaine  Bradfute,  is 
now  in  active  charge  of  the  paper. 

.Mr.  Bradfute  was  prominent  in  affairs 
of  the  Republican  party  and  served  as 
an  official  of  the  Indiana  Republican 
lulitorial  Association.  His  wife  and  his 
son  survive. 


HORACE  IMBER 


Former  Daily  London  Chronicle  Ad- 
Tertisement  Director  Dies 

Horace  Imber,  former  advertisement 
director  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
died  this  week  in  London.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  advertising  men  of  Great 
Britain  and  had  been  active  in  national 
and  international  advertising  affairs. 

Mr.  Imber  was  first  chairman  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  British  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  and  in  May,  1927, 
he  was  presented  with  London  (Tup  of 
the  Publicity  CHub  of  I»ndon  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  work  in  that  capacity. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Daily 
tlironicle  in  June  last  year,  Mr.  Imlxr 
was  honored  by  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men  of  England  and  was  presented 
with  a  gold  inscribed  cigarette  case. 


WILUAM  C.  BUCHANAN 

William  C  Buchanan,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  W.  C.  Buchanan,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a 
resident  of  Brookline,  was  instantly  killed 
Jan.  9  when  struck  by  the  Colonial  Ex¬ 
press  in  Attleboro,  Mass.  At  the  time 
‘be  was  inspecting  billboards  along  the 
track.  For  25  years  he  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  (folding  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  manager  of  the  Golding  Press  Di¬ 
vision.  American  Type  I'ounders  Com- 
lanv  of  Franklin. 


DIES  IN  FIRE 

Fred  Hayncr,  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  burned  to 
death.  Jan.  14,  when  fire  destroyed  his 
home  at  l.ake  F'orest,  Ill.  He  was  in  the 
cellar  adjusting  his  oil  burning  fumaec 
when  a  spurt  flame  swept  up  through  the 
first  floor,  setting  the  house  ablaze  and 
trapping  him.  Mrs.  Hayner  and  their 
sons  F'rancis,  14,  and  James,  12,  escaped. 
Mr.  Hayner  was  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  Daily  News. 


LOUISE  E.  HOGAN 

Louise  Eleanor  Hogan,  known  to  child 
readers  some  years  ago  as  “Aunt  Doro¬ 
thy”  died  m  a  New  York  hospital  Jan. 
10  after  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
From  1902  to  1906  Mrs.  Hogan  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  children’s  page  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  and  the  New  York 
Herald.  It  was  then  she  became  known 
as  “.\unt  Dorothy.”  Lately  she  has  been 
interested  in  The  Header,  a  quarterly 
maga/ine. 


Obituary 

TTOLDEN  REMINGTON,  reporter, 
desk  man  and  make-up  man  on  the 
Prm’idence  (R.  1.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Barrington. 
R.  I..  Jan.  7  at  the  age  of  37  years.  He 
had  been  ill  with  pneumonia  for  a  short 
time.  Remington  had  worked  on  the  Nerv 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  and  the 
Providence  Journal. 

William  Couwts  Dufher,  72,  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  and  former  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  New 
York  Tribune,  died  at  Columbia.  Jan.  11. 
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He  retired  in  1921,  and  went  to  Anflierst, 
Mass.,  moving  to  Columbia  two  years 
ago. 

Miss  Augusta  Lapham,  79,  of 
Gardiner,  Me.,  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  for  the  last  45  years,  died  Tuesdiay, 
Jan.  8.  She  was  a  correspondent  for 
Portland  and  Boston  papers  and  the 
author  of  much  verse  and  prose  pertain¬ 
ing  to  country  life. 

Franos  P.  Smith,  87,  for  the  wst  40 
years  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Jan.  10. 

Irving  J.  Kern,  67,  for  26  years  marine 
reporter  for  the  Astoria  (C>re.)  Budget 
died  Jan.  8.  Death  occurred  while  he 
was  driving  hsi  automobile.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Kern  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Alport  Hager,  41,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan, 
was  found  dead  in  his  home  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  Jan.  12.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  as  an  office  boy  for  William 
Rockhill  Nelson,  founder  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Frank  M.  Forney,  57,  editor  of  and 
associated  with  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 
Standard  for  35  years,  died  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  Hospital,  Somerset,  Jan.  14. 

Thomas  F.  Waldron,  57,  an  attorney, 
and  formerly  court  reporter  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
I  )orchester. 

Frhierick  Fisher  Meyer.  59,  former 
advertising  executive  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  died  Jan.  13  at  his  home, 
46d  Scotland  Road,  South  Orange,  from 
pneumonia.  He  retired  16  years  ago. 
Meyer  became  wealthy  through  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  stock  of  the  company  by 
which  he  was  employed. 

Major  .\be  S.  Bickham,  68,  at  one 
time  managing  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal,  which  was  owned  by  the  Bick¬ 
ham  family,  died  at  his  home  in  Dayton 
recently.  Major  Bickham  was  a  son  of 
Major  W.  D.  Bickham,  a  famous  jour¬ 
nalist  of  Civil  War  Days. 

Samitf.l  Z.  .Ammen,  for  30  years  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  founder  of  Kappa  .\lpha  order,  died 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  recen  ly.  He  was 
85  years  old  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  became  editorial  writer  for 
the  Sun  in  1881  and  retired  in  1911.  He 
had  divided  his  time  in  recent  years 
lietween  Baltimore  and  Florida. 

.\lbfjit  P.  Hoc  hstein,  57,  a  proof- 
reackr  on  the  Youngstown  P indicator, 
died  this  week  of  influenza.  He  formerly 
had  been  employed  on  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Henry  W.  Zimmerman,  78,  died  at 
his  home  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Jan.  10  after 
a  long  illness.  F'or  many  '  ears  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Col.  Thomas  C.  Zim¬ 
merman,  he  owned  and  operated  the 
Heading  Times,  which  was  sold  some 
years  ago.  His  widow,  a  son  and  three 
daughters  survive. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  J.  Mayhill,  79,  mother 
of  B.  B.  Mayhill,  editor  of  the  Delphi 
(Ind. )  Journal  and  Noah  E.  Mayhill, 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  publisher,  died  Mon- 
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day  night  at  her  home  in  Flora,  Indiana. 

j.  Harry  Wallace,  for  many  years  a 
BiKton  newspaper  man  and  a  resident  of 
Everett,  Mass.,  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  82  years.  His  widow  and  five  children 
survive  him. 

Judge  Hiram  Elwooo  Hadley,  75, 
former  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington,  died  on  Jan.  13 
at  Seattle.  He  was  ^e  father  of  Earl 
J.  Hadley,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
Metropolitan  Nev’spaper  Service.  Judge 
Hadley  is  also  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Martha  Musgrave  Hadley  and  by 
their  other  children,  Roy  O.,  Clyde  M., 
Mrs.  John  C.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
M.  Farris. 

Mr.s.  Sarah  E.  Crawford,  wife  of 
George  H.  Crawford  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Every  Evening,  died  Jan.  11  at 
her  home  near  Wilmington. 

Lathrop  E.  Smith,  91,  editor  of  the 
Howard  County  Times,  Cresco,  Iowa, 
from  1873  to  1893,  died  Dec.  29  at  Lans¬ 
ing,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mulcahy,  47,  wife  of 
Joseph  H.  Mulcahy,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  died  last  week  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Detroit.  She  was  a  native  of 
New  York  City,  and  came  to  Detroit  with 
her  husband  in  1921.  Later  they  lived  for 
two  years  in  New  York,  where  Mr. 
Mulcahy  was  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 

Mrs.  Mary  Annettf.  Harris,  mother 
of  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  died  at  her  home 
in  Concord  last  week. 

Mrs.  Lizette  S.  (iI  nthi-ji,  mother,  of 
John  Gunther  of  the  foreign  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  died  Jan.  10  after 
a  long  illness.  Mr.  Gunther  was  en 
route  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

John  Siegfried,  69,  for  the  past  40 
years  an  employe  in  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died 
la.st  Thursday,  Jan.  10. 

Harry  E.  Irvin,  for  30  years  an  em- 
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ploye  of  the  Chicago  Doily  Journal  s  con- 
I>osing  room  and  for  many  years  fore¬ 
man,  died  Jan.  6. 

Joseph  P.  Foley,  father  of  Joe  Foley, 
Hwrts  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Jour- 
ttal,  died  last  F'riday,  an.  11,  at  his  heme 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  after  a  long  illness. 

•  Emily  B.  White,  wife  of  CJeorge  M. 
White,  editorial  writer  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Casette,  died  Jan.  1. 
.\  child  born  a  short  time  before  her 
death  also  failed  to  survive. 

Raymond  T.  McNamara,  36,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Times,  died  of  double  pneumonia  in  hu 
home  after  a  week’s  illness,  Jan.  14.  He 
was  severely  gassed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  in  France  in  1918  and  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  hastened  his  death 
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delco  to  place  newspaper  copy 

FOR  500  DEALERS  ON  QUOTA  BASIS 

Dealer  Cooperation  Plan  to  Be  Explained  at  Series  of  Sectional 
Conventions — “Chatter  Box”  Style  to  Be 
Used  in  Copy 


I^EWSPAPER  advertising  of  the 
Delco  -  Light  Company,  General 
Motors  farm  dectric  plant  and  electric 
water  systems  subsidiary,  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  during  1929  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
sales  performances  of  the  company’s  in- 
dividi^  dealers  and  salesmen. 

This  was  the  announcement  made 
to  the  company’s  selling  men  of  the 
eastern  states  in  a  recent  convention 
in  Xew  York,  by  C.  C.  Whistler, 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Whistler, 
with  H.  W.  Arnold,  general  manager, 
and  other  company  officials,  will  spi^ 
before  five  regional  conventions  which 
will  reach  all  the  Delco-Light  selling  or¬ 
ganization.  The  convention  series  opened 
in  New  York. 

Tlie  Delco-Light  Company  is  a  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  individual  electric  plants 
for  rural  use  and  its  advertising  is 
directed  to  the  rural  market  with  a  large 
pru|>ortion  of  its  copy  appearing  in 
weeklies  and  small  city  dailies,  and  in 
the  state  and  national  agricultural  papers. 

.-Ml  copy  is  placed  through  the  dealer 
at  local  rates,  it  was  stated. 

Explaining  the  company’s  1929  adver¬ 
tising  policy  as  it  relates  to  newspapers, 
Mr.  Whistler  said : 

"In  our  thirteen  years  of  pioneering  the 
farm  electric  field,  we  have  always  em- 
pitUNized  the  dealer  or  salesman  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  even  greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  selling 
men  in  our  1929  copy.  We  have  adopted 
wliat  we  call  the  ‘chatter  box’  style  in 
ropy,  making  the  selling  man  chat  in- 
lormally  with  his  prospects  in  news- 
paiKT  space. 

■■'Hie  company  pays  for  the  space  and 
prcfiares  the  copy,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purjKJses,  the  advertisement  is  one  placed 
by  the  dealer  or  salesman.  It  bears  his 
name  and  carries  the  localized  touch.  We 
feel  this  to  be  a  vital  point  in  advertising 
to  the  rural  market,  for  it  is  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  prospective  purchaser  of  an 
electric  plant  or  electric  water  system, 
will  respond  more  readily  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  message  from  the  dealer  in  the  county 
seat  than  to  an  advertisement  from  a 
distant  organization  in  Dayton,  O.” 

It  is  not  in  the  localized  style  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  the  Delco-Light  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  the  new  year  are  unusual, 
however,  Mr.  Whistler  says.  Such  dis¬ 
tinction,  he  feels,  comes  from  the  plan  of 
giving  advertising  to  the  dealer  or  sales¬ 
man  in  proportion  to  the  selling  man’s 
efforts  to  promote  his  and  the  company’s 
business. 

“Our  1929  newspaper  advertising  plan 
might  be  considered  as  one  means  of 
building  the  dealer  into  a  more  respoii- 
sible  and  more  productive  citizen  of  his 
community,”  Mr.  Whistler  said.  “We 
strive  to  impress  on  our  selling  men  the 
importance  of  taking  a  place  in  com¬ 
munity  life — to  help  along  civic  pro¬ 
grams,  to  get  better  acquainted  with  his 
l«nkcr,  the  merchants,  the  newspaper 
publishers,  and  the  other  men  who  are 
leaflers  in  his  town  and  county. 

"This  advertising  plan  should  further 
stimulate  this  work.  Our  men  are  being 
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told  frankly  that  if  they  attain  definite 
quotas  of  sales  in  their  territories,  if  they 
keep  their  Delco-Light  equipment  in  proper 
condition  and  if  they  comply  with  require¬ 
ments  in  keeping  their  own  business 
operations  on  a  really  desirable  basis,  they 
are  going  to  be  supported  by  factory-paid 
advertising  which  will  do  its  share  in 
getting  them  business  and  strengthening 
their  positions  in  their  communities. 

“Such  a  plan  of  advertising,  we  feel, 
is  a  challenge  to  both  the  l3clco-Light 
man  and  the  newspaper.  Naturally  the 
Delco-Light  man  wants  the  benefit  of  the 
advertising,  and  the  newspaper  wants  to 
sell  the  space.  There’s  no  tl.ought  of 
enlisting  newspaper  cooperati  -n  along  the 
free  publicity  line,  but  we  do  feel  that 
^ere  is  a  benefit  to  the  Delco-Light  sell¬ 
ing  man  if  he  can  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  advice  of  the  county  weekly  and 
small  city  newspaper  publisher,  who 
probably  knows  his  rural  territory  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  community.” 

Approximately  500  selling  men 
throughout  the  country  will  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  factory-paid  Delco-Light  ad¬ 
vertising  during  January,  Mr.  Whistler 
said.  These  are  men  who  have  attained 
their  sales  quotas  and  complied  with  the 
other  requirements  of  the  business  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1928. 

Men  who  qualify  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1929  will  get  the  newspaper 
advertising  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  those  who  qualify  in  the 
second  quarter  will  get  the  third-quarter 
advertising.  Thus  the  plan  will  be 
carried  throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  present  total  of  500  will 
be  materially  increased  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  quarters. 

The  newspaper  advertising  plan  is  one 
point  in  a  "Foundation  Plan”  of  selling 
which  is  being  presented  to  the  company’s 
selling  organization  by  Mr.  Arnold,  the 
general  manager. 

To  be  a  member  of  the  Delco-Light 
Foundation,  the  selling  man  must  comply 
with  seven  requirements — devote  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  selling,  use  a  standard 
demonstrating  outfit,  accept  a  definite 
sales  quota,  make  a  complete  census  of 
his  territory,  provide  the  names  of  ten 
prospects  each  month  for  direct  mail  cir¬ 
cularization,  make  at  least  three  demon¬ 
strations  of  electric  lighting  at  night  in 
homes  of  prospects  each  week,  and  use 
an  accounting  system  recommended  by  the 
factory. 

In  return  for  the  selling  man’s  com¬ 
pliance  with  these  requirements,  the  fac¬ 
tory  provides  him  with  a  membership 
certificate  in  the  Delco-Light  Foundation, 
gives  him  an  appropriate  emblem  for  his 
coat  lapel,  pays  his  expenses  to  a  conven¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  one  held  in  New  York 
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this  week,  obtains  him  a  special  price  on 
a  demonstrating  automobile  or  allows  ^5 
for  the  repainting  of  his  old  automobile, 
pays  for  the  advertisements  in  his  local 
newspaper,  and  gives  a  special  cash 
award  each  quarter  in  which  members 
reach  quota,  plus  an  extra  cash  allowance 
for  each  unit  of  business  over  quota 
which  is  sold. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  are  to 
be  one  column  wide,  12  inches  deep,  and 
will  he  released  on  an  every-other-week 
schedule  to  the  newspapers  in  districts 
where  selling  men  qualify. 

Following  the  New  York  convention 
the  party  of  15  IX  Ico- Light  officials  went 
to  /\tlanta  to  conduct  the  second  of  the 
convention  series  there  at  the  Ansley 
hotel.  The  southwestern  district  will  be 
reached  through  a  convention  at  Fort 
Worth,  the  central  states  by  a  Chicago 
convention  and  the  mid-west  and  western 
states  by  the  concluding  convention  at 
(Xnaha  late  this  month. 


DAILY  INSURES  STAFF 

The  Dcs  Moiius  (la.)  Register  ami 
Tr\bune-Ca{ntal  has  arranged  group  in¬ 
surance  for  more  than  700  regular,  full¬ 
time  employes  of  the  two  papers.  The 
l)eneficiary  will  receive  $1,000  in  the  event 
of  the  employe’s  death,  and  the  employe 
himself  will  receive  $1,0(X)  if  he  is  totally 
di.sahled  at  any  time  while  in  the  service 
of  the  paiK'rs.  rremiums  are  paid  in 
part  by  employes  and  in  jsirt  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 


MERGED  JOURNALS  APPEAR 

Twenty-four  pages  of  news  ainl  com¬ 
ment  are  contained  in  the  initial  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Imva  Publisher,  bulletin  of 
the  Iowa  Press  .Association  issued  early 
in  January.  Prof.  Fred  J.  I.a/ell,  as.so- 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  is  e<litor.  It  replaces 
the  Iowa  Journalist  published  in  Iowa 
City  the  last  four  years  and  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  tlie  press  association. 
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WOULD  REVISE  CENSORSHIP 


Bill  Amending  Massachusetts  Law  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  Legislature 

Claiming  that  of  two-score  books  ban¬ 
ned  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  two 
years,  one  or  two  may  reasonably  be  re¬ 
garded  as  noxious,  while  most  of  the  rest 
have  been  judged  harmless,  Leslie  T.  Lit¬ 
tle,  chairman  of  the  censorship  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Qub,  has 
obtained  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  amend  the  existing  state  cen¬ 
sorship  law. 

The  present  law,  according  to  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tle,  was  intended  for  suppressing  vile 
pictures,  pamphlets  and  other  publications 
commercializing  vice.  It  makes  practi¬ 
cally  no  distinction,  he  claims,  between  a 
book  and  a  postcard. 
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A  DVERTISERS  who 
•/I.  understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 
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FOOTBALL  COACH  SUES  FARKAS  IS  WILLIN’  Patterson’s  hotel,  where  he  was  told  the 

Charging  that  a  sports  story  in  the  - 

Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  criticizing  Cub  Reportur  Takes- Difficult  AsMgn-  “  outside  tel^hOTC  he  called  CapL 

the  coaching  of  the  high  school  football  ment  and  Gets  Regular  Job 

team  of  that  city  caus^  him  “pain  and  u/i.  .k  k  •  ^  Chamber  of  ^merce,  who  wanted 

montsi  onmiRh”  uirT  In  kic  Whcii  thc  cub  reporter  m  a  moving  to  welcome  him  to  Miami. 

“credit  an^reputatkm  ”  Varl  F  HoeoD-  important  interview  The  publisher  told  thc  embryo  re- 

ner  thc  coach  in  Question  lias  brou^  ***'  *s  usu-  porter  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

suit  for  $5000  damages’  against  this  ^  guffaws  from  the  Farkas  arrived  at  the  publisher’s  room 

newsMiJer’  ’  **’'*  “hard  boiled"  boys  of  the  city  room,  uncertain  of  his  fate.  He  was  greeted 

■  _  But  that  same  well-known  situation  was  warmly,  but  when  he  started  questioning 

pc-xroc  u/ixu  AID  ciDu  acted  in  real  life  recently  when  Harold  Capt.  McCormick,  the  latter  asked  if 

PETERS  WITH  AIR  FIRM  M.  Farkas,  an  undergraduate  at  the  Uni-  he  was  a  reporter,  and  when  he  learnt 

Mason  Peters,  former  publisher  of  the  versity  of  Miami  School  of  Journalism,  the  truth,  congratulated  thc  cub  on  hU 
New  York  Jout^l  of  Commerce  and  the  ^  burning  desire  to  be  a  working  enterprise  and  gave  him  the  desired  in- 

Havana  Post,  has  joined  the  Universal  iuterviewed  Capt.  Jo-  terview. 

Aviation  Corporation,  Qiicago,  as  public-  MmiU  ^tterson,  publisher  of  the 

ity  director.  New  York  Daily  News  and  Liberty  PANTAGRAPH  STAFF  PARTY 

-  ma^zine,  after  a  staff  member  had  been  Annual  mid-winter  party  of  the  Bloom- 

I  $21,127  unable  to  get  the  story.  ington  (III.)  Daily  Pantograph  was  held 

KT  •  e-ji  .  ^uen  he  asked  a  Miami  man-  Monday,  Jan.  14,  at  thc  Bloomington  Qub 

f  ’■  the  400  members  of  the  Pantagraph 

Mn^y  families  he  could  grt  an  interview  wnth  thc  C:hi-  family  and  their  guests.  A  special  edi- 
Kmployes  of  the  ca^  publisher  he  would  be  put  on  the  tion  of  the  paper  was  distributed  at  the 
lO  of  this  sum.  staff.  He  immediately  went  to  Capt.  party. 


State  Press  Association  Presents  Six 
Proposals  to  Law  Makers — 

Urge  Journalism  School 
Building 


Members  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Press 
Association,  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Jan.  11-12,  formulated  several  plans  of 
organization  and  voted  several  resolu¬ 
tions  of  request  to  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature,  just  convening. 

One  of  these  was  a  suggestion  for  a 
$250,000  building  for  the  school  of  jour¬ 


nalism  at  the  University  of  Okl^oma,  DAILY 

Norman.  Other  items  of  thc  legislative 
program  include  requests  to  the  law  Thc  Buffalo 
makers  to  enact  the  following:  127.51  in  its  a] 

1.  A  law  to  force  public  officials  to  ^t  the  holiday 
publish  legal  notices  as  required  by  law. 

2.  A  change  in  the  resale  law  to  allow 
publishers  a  higher  rate  for  publishing 
notices  of  resale  of  real  estate  for  delin¬ 
quent  taxes. 

3.  A  law  to  include  jHihlication  charges 
as  part  of  the  court  costs  of  a  legal  case 
and  which  will  provide  for  no  final  dis- 
Iiosition  of  a  case  until  all  court  costs 
are  laid. 

4.  A  change  in  thc  initiative  and  ref¬ 
erendum  publication  law  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  puMication  of  the  full  petition 
initiate<l  or  referred  to  tlie  voters. 

5.  To  require  public  officials  to  jniblish 
legal  notices,  the  editors  will  ask  the 
legislature  to  provide  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500  in  cases 
where  officials  fail  to  publish  the  notices 
required  by  law. 

6.  To  provide  funds  for  advertising 
iviticcs  on  resale  of  property,  the  county 
treasurer,  under  the  law  sponsored  by 
the  editors,  would  be  required  to  collect 
25  cents  from  the  purchaser  of  each  tract 
of  real  property  and  15  cents  on  each 
town  lot.  Advertising  costs  would  be 
paid  by  the  county. 

James  Biggerstaff,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  editor  of  the  IV agoner  Record- 
Democrat,  presided  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ings. 

Membership  qualifications  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were  revised.  In  the  future  mem¬ 
bers  w'ill  jay  dues  on  a  graduated  scale, 
according  to  circulation  figures,  the 
maximum  to  be  $50  for  weeklies  and 
$100  for  dailies.  Funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  memberships  will  be  used 
to  continue  the  employment  of  a  field 
manager  force.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
have  three  classifications  in  Ae  associa¬ 
tion,  one  for  active  and  one  for  inactive 
members  and  a  third  for  companies  which 
funiish  newspaper  supplies  and  materials. 

The  association  also  continued  the  field 
manager  plan.  The  experiment  of  hiring 
Harry  Rutledge  as  field  manager,  act¬ 
ing  as  full  time  secretary  in  the  field, 
during  the  past  year,  was  considered  a 
success,  and  the  association  has  made 
provisions  for  sufficient  money  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


BLANKETS 


of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Fdt 
Blankets 

Monocork  iUankets 
Oikproof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Snp^y  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 
Cable  AddreM  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Last  Word  in  Plate  Making 
and  Finishing  Devices 

Produce*  larged,  mod  perfect  output  of 
plate*  per  minute,  per  dollar,  Mr  foot  of 
working  space.  For  all  tin 
address  Goss  Printiaa 
\PressCompanv,NewYork, 
H  ---1^  Chicago  or  San  Francisca 


Hoe 

Automatic 
Curved  Plate- 
Trimming 
and  Shaving 
Machine 


A  Machine  that  will  trim,  tail-cut  and  shave  five  or  six  Stereo 
Plates  a  minute  efficiently  and  economically.  Arranged  with 
Motor  Drive  connected  by  a  Silent  Chain.  s 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Pare  Marqnstte  Bldg.  7  Watar  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS  BOSTON 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTINC 

PRESSES 


IWIXH  SUFMI  DUTY  HIOB  BPEKD  UNITS— M.OOO  par  hr. 
Th*  hesTiost  and  moat  prodnetie*  high  tpaad  unit  pratt,  Egnippad  with  latast 
qoiek  lock-ap  plat*  elampt,  automatic  alactrio  brakes,  ate.,  ate.  tntpslar*  and  drr 
mat  squipmsat.  AU  matarialt,  stsals,  bronaas,  at*.,  of  tha  latast  approvsd  maahan- 
leal  aaginatring  praotioa. 

DUPLBX  TUBULAR  single  plat*  rotary.  Th*  full  M.OOO  running 
speed  with  lingla  plate*.  AU  etareotyp*  coats  (material  and  labor)  out  ia  half. 
Economy  for  th*  growing  modem  to  siaod  dolly,  Vnit-doaigaod ;  bnilt  ia  (  pg.,  U  pg.. 
16  pg.,  10  pg.,  ato.  And  any  also  oan,  by  adding  unit*,  b*  Increnaod  In  ita  aapaoity. 

THB  DUPLEX  PLATBBD  WBB  PBBBB  for  unaUor  dailla*  and 

wookUoa.  Prlnta  from  th*  roU  and  cuts.  foU.  and  dsUorr.  porfoetod  nawspapors, 
6,  •,  10.  It,  14  or  14  page*  oomplat*  ia  on*  oporatioa.  ^wod  1,000  to  0,000  par 
hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quartor  png*  at  option. 


PRESSES 

Baiyains 


GOSS  24-  and  2S-pafe  presaes  good  for 
black  or  color  work*  also  Goss  Sextuple. 

HOE  Ponyr  Quadruple*  Quadruple*  Sextuple* 
Sextuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double 
Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses — print  up  to  32  pages. 

AymilaUo  for  Early  DeUtrary 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  once  A  Factory . FlainAald,  V.  J 

Hew  York  Oac*..BTokaw  Bldg.,  1447  Broadway 
CSiicago  (HBce . Itanadnaok  Block 


in  all  types 

tell  usyourneeds 
and  send  jbr  list 


Omr  utaH  in  at  ynmr  aaruiem 

Duplex  Printtng  Press  Company 

RttM  Cr— k,  ItlthlpMi,  U.S.  A. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  SO  per  line 

3  Timea —  .40  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

<Cnsh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timea —  .60  per  Una 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charfa  at  same  rate  per  line 
ptT  insertion  as  earned  hjr  frequency  of  in- 
lertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brolura 


Desirable  Weekly  and  Semi-Weeklies  —  New 
Tork,  l‘eniisylTniiia,  Kentiirky,  North  Carolina 
awl  KlurUla.  Rxcliisive  flelUs,  Kood  equipment, 
HriiiiiH  linndanme  diriileiiiU  on  prices  asked. 
J.  II.  Shale,  Times  Illdx.,  New  Tork. 


■Iddls  West  Properties — ■xrlusire  llstlDga.  No 
dsnstlng  publicity.  I’arsonal  aerrlca  In  erary 
isal.  Ererytliliig  conBdentlal.  Clyde  B.  Knox, 
■1  Itoard  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


Ws  bare  Oliaota,  ready  to  buy  for  cash,  newa- 
papcr  properties  from  550,000  to  $5,000,000:  also 
tars  large  or  small  properties  for  mio.  Loels 
Hdj,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Obicago;  Het.  Theatre 
Ndg.,  Ixis  Angeles. 


Aatsmoblle  Onide  Books,  established,  wall 
kaown,  up-to  date,  arallabla  for  |no,000.  Pub- 
Hsbsr  haring  distribution  faollitlea  could  handle. 
Harris. Dibble  Company,  11  West  42Dd  Street, 
gew  Tork  City. 


Onar  D.  Oray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  writes:  “I 
nailed  lllernture  on  trip  I  am  conducting  to 
liexico  to  il.ihKI  dallies  In  Cnlted  States  and 
non  neeklleH.  If  you  are  going  with  me,  be  In 
M.  ..<>nis,  Jiinimry  20.  Wonderful  trip.  Wire 
irsertntlons. 

"My  plan  to  find  roni|>etent  men  In  all  depnrt- 
awida  of  newspaper  work  la  meeting  with  great 
•aneiiu.  for  I  am  hearing  from  news|m|)er  own. 
era  in  all  parts  of  this  country  who  flgiire  they 
voidd  rather  put  this  matter  In  my  hands  than 
tr;  In  find  help  themselves,  and  rom|>etent  men 
wko  want  imsitions  In  newspaper  offlcea  are 
writing  me  daily. 

“I  can  sell  a  Michigan  dally  clearing  $1,000  a 
swath  for  $00,000 — $15,000  down.  An  Illinois 
daily  man  who  took  $27,000  profit  from  his 
bnsiness  last  year,  authorises  me  to  sell  his 
plant  with  building  for  $125.000— $00,000  down. 
If  yon  want  to  sell  your  paper  or  buy  one,  put 
your  case  in  my  hunda.  I  never  sleep  but  8 
boars  any  night,  but  I  ahvays  take  a  nap  after 
laach  Is  served  and  expect  to  live  on  this  old 
ssrih  for  100  years.  Clad  you  are  reading  my 
ads." 


Investmont  Opportunity 


Daily  Morning  Pnbiication  for  Lawyers,  Real¬ 
tors.  and  Bankers,  where  there  la  no  other  such 
paper.  No  competition  because  advance  annual 
anbscrlptlona,  legal,  Snandal  and  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  and  oIBclal  connections  have  been  se- 
cared,  before  regular  dally  publication,  by  wide 
distribution  of  well  received  advance  issue, 
enterprise  sponsored  and  partially  Bnanced  by 
influential  men  who  know  the  need  for  a  paper 
la  New  Jersey  like  the  New  Tork  Law  Journal 
and  similar  pnbllcations.  Newspaper  man  with 
Baalneas  Manager  experience  and  money  for  part 
sr  controlling  Interest  can  write  to  Box  B-807, 
■ditor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Finandiif 


la*  Tork  City  Linotyper  operating  modem  day 
sad  night  plant,  will  flnance  weekly  or  monthly 
pabllcatlon  with  future.  Box  B  T8$,  Bdltor  A 
fabllsber. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


lawspaper  wanted,  town  of  8,000  to  10.000. 
Olve  details  of  business  and  Held.  Box  B-814. 
Idltor  a  Publisher.  _ 


PriatmE 


Ikads  Prlatare  for  IT  years  can  accept  another 
pabllcatloB  at  reduced  printing  prices.  Act 
tetrkly.  B-TT2.  Bdltor  A  Pnbllebar. 


“A  Classified  advertisement 

pulls  replies  that 

reeult 

in 

valuable  contacts," 

writes  a 

m- 

cent  advertiser  in 

EDITOR 

A 

PUBLISHER. 

CIRCULATION 


PromotioB 


The  World's  Largest  Otrenlatlea  Building  Or- 
ganixatloa — Tbs  only  clrculatlOB  building  aerv- 
Ica  In  Newspapardom  fnralahlng  publishers' 
aflidavlts  of  the  exact  reaults  of  Its  ovary 
campaign.  Ibe  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indlanapolla. _ 

The  W.  B.  Kendall  Oeinpaay,  lOt  N.  Bailey 
avanno,  Louisville,  Ky. — Sup^or  OIrealatloa 
Bnlldars— Creators  aad  sols  owners  ot  the 
Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Bnlldars— Blair  A  Austin.  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Salea- 

manahlp  Club  Campaigns. _ 

OlrenUtlen — When  qalck,  addltloaal  elreslatloa 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  la 
your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  O'Dell  Clrcnlatloa  larvleo  Bureau,  Bell 
Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

Recent  Drives  net  4,000  to  15,000  new  subecrib. 
era  Weeklies  and  dallies.  Former  publisher, 
understands  publishers'  problems.  Hudson  De 
Priest,  Suite  8,  147  B.  86th  St.,  New  Tork. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Hhip  Wanted 

Advertising  Salesman,  experienced,  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  In  central  Massachusetts,  to 
work  on  commission  basis.  Steady  position  and 
lilH-ral  commission.  B  SIS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation — High  class  eastern  publication  has 
opening  for  active,  ambitious  young  man  with 
executive  ability,  to  head  circulation  depart, 
meiit.  Exceptional  opportunity.  B.821,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  and  Promoter  wanted  on 
aiici'essfnl  dally  In  the  Metropolitan  area.  Most 
come  highly  recommended.  Position  to  pay  $75 
weekly  to  start  with  advances  according  to  pro¬ 
duction.  B-810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Assistant — A  Middle-west  newsitaper, 
25,1100  circulation,  seeks  the  services  of  a  young 
■nan,  2.’i,  to  assume  position  of  responsibility  in 
circulation  department.  Must  be  capable  of 
building  efllclent  carrier  organisation  and 
hiindling  all  department  routine.  Ability  to 
create  high  class  promotion  material  is  esaen- 
thil.  This  Is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  progressive  organisation.  Give 
I'oniplete  qnallcations,  age  and  salary  expected. 
B-825.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 


City  Editor  wanted  by  leading  mid-western 
daily  in  afternoon  Held.  Applicant  must  be 
married,  between  the  ages  of  .80  and  35.  and 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  lines  of  newspaper 
work.  Olve  full  history  In  reply  and  If  possible 
semi  photofpraph.  Address  Box  B-830,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor  wanted  on  successful  dally 
newspaper  In  small  city.  Modern  and  complete 
equipment,  capable  staff.  Give  full  information 
In  first  letter.  Address  B-798,  Bdltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor  on  midwest  evening  daily. 
Editorial  executive  who  has  had  about  20  years' 
varied  editorial  experience,  the  latter  years  In 
charge  of  department.  Moat  know  how  to  de¬ 
velop  news  and  how  to  play  It.  Salary  $7,000. 
Rend  copies  of  your  newspaper  as  well  as  your 
complete  history.  B-827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Metropolitan  Daily  seeks  Resort  Advertising 
salesman  capable  taking  charge  of  staff  Resort 
salesmen.  Preference  given  to  man  with  real 
record  of  achievement  on  paper  outside  of  New 
Tork  area.  B-8I6.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Wanted  a  Promoter  with  a  crew  of  experienced 
solicitors  to  put  on  a  75tb  anniversary  number 
for  a  well  known  German  publication.  For 
particulars  write  Wm.  Roeglin,  1442  Brush  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SitMAtlABa  WabImI 


Ad vsrtiaiag— Display  solicitor  and  copy  writer. 
Record  proven  results.  Bxcallent  references. 
Age  26,  married.  B-7»fl.  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  ■alesman  or  advertising  manager 
position  on  dally  paper.  Three  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Hiasouri  Univeraity  Jonmallam  graduate. 
Twenty  live  years  old.  Married.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Southern  aute.  Now  employed. 
Robert  L.  Speer,  Newe-Berald,  Marshfield,  Wla- 
cousin. 

Advertising  Manager— Married  man,  83  years 
old.  12  years'  experience  on  Urge  and  small 
dallies.  Past  5  yesrs  on  Metropolitan  paper 
with  very  successful  record.  Experience  covers 
nstlonal.  local  and  classified,  with  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  agencies.  Now  employed,  but 
for  very  good  reason  desires  to  arrange  Inter¬ 
view  with  publisher  who  has  a  tough  proposl 
tlon  and  wants  a  young  roan  with  ideas  and 
the  ability  to  put  them  across.  Write  Box 
B-R34.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising  Manager— Morning  newspaper  dls 
play  salesman,  successfully  employed,  seeks 
executive  poet;  north  or  northwest.  Flrat-clasa 
copy  writer  and  layout  man.  B  8»,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


EMPLOYMENT  MECHANICAL 


SitoAtioiu  WsBted 


Equipment  for  Satie 


Auditor — Now  employed  on  dally.  Desires  Job 
with  future.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Twelve 
years'  experience.  Married,  age  29.  Outline 
proposition  In  first  letter.  B-Sll,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager,  10  years  In  newspsiier  busi¬ 
ness.  Experience  Includes  business  mansgement, 
advertising,  circulation  and  accounting.  Age, 
8tl  Married.  It  K82.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Business  Manager  or  publisher's  assistant  open 
for  engagement.  Twelve  years'  exjwrience.  In¬ 
cluding  editorial,  local  display  and  national 
advertising  representation.  B-T96,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  15  years'  auecesaful 
experience,  wants  place  with  newspaper,  ten  to 
forty  thousand  circulation.  West  preferred. 
Address  B-7fl8.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager — Fourteen  years'  experience 
in  both  city  and  country.  Four  years  in  present 
place  with  a  good  record  and  can  leave  with 
present  employer's  recommendation.  An  organ- 
Ixcr  and  producer.  B-815.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Circulation  Manager,  fifteen  years'  experience, 
wants  to  connect  with  newspaper  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  circulation.  West  preferred.  B-792, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  —  Toung  married  man  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  a  progressive  evening 
newspaper.  Baa  anccrsaful  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  increase;  thoroughly  trained  In  all  phases 
of  circulation  work;  city,  suburban,  and  country 
promotion;  newsdealers'  promotion,  mall  sub¬ 
scription  and  Independent  boy  carriers.  Member 
of  I.  n.  M  A  B  80«.  Bdltor  A  Publisher 

Circulation- -Toung  man,  experienced,  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  circulation  manager  on  paper  up  to 
10.000.  or  assistant  to  manager  on  larger  paper. 
Know  all  details  of  circulation  work,  including 
route  delivery.  B-8.81,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

City  Circulation  Manager,  employed,  desires 
circulation  managership  of  paper  op  to  20.000, 
or  will  act  as  city  circulation  manager  of  paper 
up  to  50,000.  Age  28,  married.  Endorsement 
from  present  employer,  who  regrets  that  bis  or¬ 
ganisation  offers  no  opportunity  for  further  ad- 

vancement.  B  806.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Desk  Man,  telegraph  editor,  make-up,  etc.,  first 
class  experience,  wants  position  on  Rontbern 
afternoon  dally.  B-808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor-Managing  Editor — Now  directing  news; 
17  years'  experience;  four  as  editor;  desires 
editorial  writing  or  managing  editorship;  40; 

married.  B  800.  Bdltor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Executive  —  Poeitlon  as  news,  city, 
managing  editor,  offering  opportunity  for  enter¬ 
prise  and  Initiative,  sought  by  news  editor,  29; 
II  years'  experience.  Including  New  Tork;  ex¬ 
pert  In  making  live  local  newspaper;  college 

graduate.  B-762,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Editorial  and  Feature  Writer  —  Bxperlaoced 
young  man  desires  position  In  Metropolitan  area 
with  weekly  or  dally.  Opportunity  rather  than 
salary  objective.  B-776.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor-  Any  publisher  ot  dally  who  needs  man 
to  take  charge  editorial  page  should  write  to 
me.  Want  to  make  change.  Modest  salary. 

B-8'23.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  seventeen  years'  experience,  forceful 
writer;  knows  news;  good  will  builder;  both 
newspaper  and  magazine  training;  thorough 
knowledge:  thirty-seven  yesrs  old;  married; 
open  for  engagement.  8-826,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


New  Tork  City  Ciroulatton  Managsr  seeks  pool, 
tlon.  Available  Immediately.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  B-779.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Newspaperman — Wants  connection  with  large 
weekly,  small  dally  In  or  near  New  Tork  City. 
Writes,  edits,  manages,  experienced  In  all  de¬ 
partments.  Has  Ideas.  B  817.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Photographer,  with  wide  news  experience,  de- 
sires  position.  Can  manage  department.  B-812, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Political  Cartoonist,  with  metropolitan  news- 
pai>er  and  syndli-ate,  experienced,  desires 
change.  R-822,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Pablishsr  desires  contact  with  buslnesa  men 
who  need  a  Community  Paper  for  their  section. 
B-7IW.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Rsporter  —  Twenty-live,  available  Immediately. 
Reven  years  on  small  city  dallies.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Now  employed.  B-764.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Reporter  or  Desk  Man,  8  years'  resultful  expe¬ 
rience:  young,  energetic,  thoroughly  trained  In 
all  phases  of  news  handling.  Now  employed. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Ralary,  $35  or  $40  a  week. 
It  820.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  Available — Tear's  experience  on  street, 
assignment  and  desk  work,  22,  college  graduate, 
go  anywhere.  B  828.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sporting  Editor — Experienced  In  all  sports, 
would  like  to  connect  In  city  of  at  least  lOO.OOO 
population.  B-819.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Tslagraph  Editor  or  ropy  reader— rim  and  slot 
since  1919,  Minneapolis,  Dolutb,  Miami,  etc. 
Married,  age  39.  Open  for  Feb.  1.  Want  to 
settle.  D.  B.  Jones,  Roebeoter,  Minn.,  Bnlletla. 


For  Bale — One  Combination  Raw  and  Trimmer. 
Miles  Machinery  Co.,  64  West  33rd  St.,  New 
Tork  City. 


For  Bale-  Goss  Cover  Press,  with  Cottrell  flat 
delivery  and  eievatliig  table.  Will  print  three 
colors  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other  side, 
or  two  colors  on  each  side  from  a  46'  roll. 
Prints  6  up  on  one  sheet  42'  x  46*.  Presn  la 
In  exrtllvnt  condition  and  will  produce  good 
quality  printing.  The  Capi>er  Publications, 
'Topeka.  Kansas. 


Hoe  Quad  press  with  extra  color  and  complete 
stereotyping  outfit  with  or  without  electric  con¬ 
trol  for  sale,  cheap.  Can  he  seen  in  operation. 
Nallmial  Weeklies.  Inc.,  Winona,  Minn. 


Job  Frassoa,  Fapar  Onttara,  Wirs  Btitahara, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Oo.,  114  B.  IBth 
Street,  New  Tork  Olty. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Oansplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  0*..  94  West 
28rd  St..  N.  T.  0. _ 


Used  6eaa  Mat  Boiler  fer  wet  mats  ealy,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Ooos  Printing  Press  On.,  159 
South  Paulina  8t.,  Chicago,  III. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANT 

New  York,  Derember  26th.  1928. 

The  of  I>irei*tort  clecUred  a  qutr- 

terly  dlvldenil  of  sixty  (60c)  rents  s  share,  oo 
the  coiiimon  stock  of  this  company,  payable 
February  ITith,  1929,  to  Common  Stockholders 
of  re<‘ord,  at  the  cloae  of  buslnesa  February  1st, 
1929. 

('hcH'ks  to  be  intlled.  Transfer  books  will  not 
close. 

OWEN  SIIHPIIERD, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confideatiAl 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  tetakllshsd  la  1BB9 
350  Madaon  A**.  New  York 
Pasifls  Oanst  Bsfrsssntattvsi 

M  C.  Moore,  379  North  Rodoo  Drive, 
Beverly  HiUs,  Onllf. 


WE  BUY  NEWSPAPERS  fOR  CLIENTS 
WE  SELL  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 

We  also  specialiae  in  oppraisab 
and  consolidations. 

And  wo  tlwayi  try  to  eondnet  onr  olienta' 
business  without  publloity. 

Back  of  os  is  n  record  of  18  years  of 
sarvica  to  satisflad  ouitomsrs. 
Writs  our  nearest  OSes,  or  better  yet, 
call  in  parson  If  postlbla. 

HARWELL  &  ROCKWELL 

Comer  Building  Times  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Now  York  City 


IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

w  E  hare  discorered  a  few 
real  newspaper  propoaitiona 
in  the  rich  and  ffrowing  Pied¬ 
mont  gone  of  the  Carolines. 
Rare  opportunities  in  both  dai* 

lies  and  weeklies,  some  of  them  re¬ 
quiring  quick  action.  Kindly  advise 
as  to  capita]  available.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  our  LItchAeld,  III.,  office. 
Special  offer  of  only  daily  In  seven 
counties  and  covers  on#  of  richeat 
territories  in  North  Carolina.  Ovtr 
$1,800,000  pay  roll  and  seat  of  two 
colleges.  Pries  only  $85,000;  owners 
buying  larger  property. 

Prop.  No.  16I8x. 

The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency 

HHMBnmLltchfleld.  HI. 
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DOLLAR  ** 

»  PULLERS 


Ont  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


ITNDER  the  title  “Near  Home  Thea- 
^  ters  Today,*’  the  Boston  Globe  se¬ 
cures  additional  ads  from  the  theaters  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  city  and  in 
the  surrounding  communities. — D. 

Get  all  confectionery  stores  in  your 
city  to  con^'ne  on  a  page  of  Valentin’s 
<lay  advertising,  stressing  the  theme  that 
this  should  be  a  “candy  valentine’’  year. 
These  accounts  should  be  productive  in 
view  of  the  present  swcets-cigarette  con¬ 
troversy. — Wes  W.  Dunlap. 

The  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
runs  occasionally  a  radio  directory  with 
small  ads  as  business  card  from  dealers 
and  others  to  tell  readers  where  they  c^ 
get  sets,  accessories  and  service.  This 
directory  embraces  not  only  the  city 
proper  but  dealers  in  surrounding  towns. 
— D. 

“Firms  You  Should  Patronize,  Tele- 


l>hone  Numbers  You  Should  Know”  is 
the  subject  of  a  full  ijage  of  small  ads 
or  business  cards  used  by  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  News.  Such  a  layout  could  be 
secured  on  the  basis  of  being  run  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  times,  once  a  week,  or  at 
any  other  stated  interval. — D. 


Automobile  dealers  in  most  cities  ^rry 
heavy  used  car  stocks  during  the  winter. 
Get  them  to  run  a  page,  or  double-page 
advertisement,  under  heading,  “Now  Is 
The  Time  To  Buy  A  (jood  Used  Car  For 
Spring!”  Have  each  firm  offer  “Spe¬ 
cials”  and  offer  to  hold  any  car  till 
spring;  provided  a  reasonable  weekly  or 
monthly  sum  is  paid  on  it  till  then,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  is  to  lie  taken  by  the 
inirchaser  a  sum  equal  to  that  usually  de¬ 
manded  by  the  dealer  as  a  down-payment 
on  a  usetl  car  has  been  received.  If  real 
bargains  can  be  offered  this  should  sell 
them.— F.  L.  W.  B. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


TN  order  to  develop  interest  in  the  use 
•^■of  the  public  library,  the  South^idge 
(Mass.)  News  is  running  a  scries  of 
articles  entitled,  “Know  and  Use  Your 
library.”  Two  or  three  new  books  are 
described  in  each  story. — L.  D.  Cham- 
lierlain. 

Get  one  of  your  most  experienced  and 
tactful  reporters  to  interview  a  group  of 
delinquent  boys  recently  sent  to  jail  or  to 
the  state  reformatory,  and  get  them  to 
give  their  pliilosophy  of  life.  Have  they 
in  their  opinion,  been  fairly  treated  by  the 
IKilicc?  What  was  their  home  life  like 
and  how’  did  it  appeal  to  them  ?  Fhd  their 
parents  or  teachers  urge  them  to  do 
right?  What  do  they  think  of  the  world 
in  general  ?  Do  they  hope  to  liecome  men 
of  any  value  to  society?  How?  When? 
What  are  their  anAitions?  Have  they 
any  bitter  feelings  toward  anyone? 
Whom?  W’hy?  E)o  they  appear  to  have 
any  sense  of  obligation  to  society?  This 
should  be  written  up  in  human-interest 
style  with  all  “sob”  stuff  avoided.  Try 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  delinquent’s 
mind  and  soul,  and  a  good  newspaper 
man  can  do  this  as  well  as  any  socialist, 
for  he  is  eminently  practical. — Fred  L. 
W.  Bennett. 

Harness  stores  are  quite  a  rarity. 
Most  of  them  are  run  by  oldtimers,  who 
should  be  able  to  tell  of  the  coming  of 
the  first  automobile,  the  fine  teams  of 
yesteryear,  who  buys  harness  now,  how 
romance  has  changed  since  the  days  youth 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwspafrr  ButUrngM. 

Production,  Operation. 

Surveys,  Valuations. 


420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


courted  behind  'old  Dobbin,  etc.  A  good 
reporter  should  find  material  for  at  least 
fine  good  yarn  in  the  old  harness  store. — 
fieorge  C.  McNutt. 

The  Indianapolis  News  got  a  good  fea¬ 
ture  story  by  reviewing  advertisements, 
which  appeared  in  an  Indianapolis  paper 
in  1833.  Youll  find  much  humor  in  some 
of  the  ads  of  even  a  half  century  ago. — 
Yamlell  C.  Qine. 

An  interesting  feature  was  published  in 
the  Pes  Moines  Register  recently  ba.sed 
on  the  number  of  amusement  places 
licensed  in  1928  in  the  city.  Under  the 
heading  “Varied  pastimes  amuse  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Des  Moines”  was  a  phertograph  of 
the  city  clerk  who  issues  all  licenses  and 
about  him  were  drawings  of  a  pool  game, 
a  shosv,  a  dance  and  a  taxicab.  The  story 
tells  how  the  units  of  government  have 
assumed  the  business  end  of  regulating 
the  pleasures  of  the  people. — Thora  Eig- 


The  old  “piano  clau.se”  in  leases  is  be¬ 
ing  revived  to  care  for  tenants  who  per¬ 
sist  in  keeping  their  loud-speakers  turned 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

SEVEN  COMIC  FEATURES 

that  are  unbeatable 
Strips 

THE  LAMBKINS  by  w.l.h 

Great  Family  Humor 
THE  WOWS  by  Zere 
Nothing  eUe  like  it 

CUDDLES  by  Fotbell 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  Arthur'a  Cburt 

Pastels 

DON  KEY  O.  T.  Two  Columns 

DINAH  SAYS  One  Column 

SHAMROCKS  One  Column 

Letter  Press 

TOM  SIMS’  LAUGHUNES 

The  best  Humorous  Column  in 
America 

For  tarms  wire  or  write 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenlgsberg.  Proa. 

1650  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


on  until  the  “wee  small  hours,”  according 
to  a  feature  story  printed  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe.  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  piano  as  a  cause  for  sleepless  nights 
^ve  way  to  the  saxophone  and  the  talk¬ 
ing  machine.  Now  the  radio  has  become 
the  instrument  of  torture.  Mention  was 
made  of  damage  done  to  floors  by  acid 
leaking  from  batteries  and  other  com¬ 
plains  of  landlords. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register 
is  offering  seven  prizes,  totalling  $150 
for  the  best  series  of  answers  to  a  group 
of  36  pictures,  printed  four  a  Sunday, 
representing  the  names  of  Iowa  towns. 
Balloon  copy  in  each  picture  gives  clues 
to  the  names,  and  a  list  of  40  towns, 
containing  the  correct  names,  appears  with 
each  group  of  four  pictures. — L.  G.  M. 

A  reporter  on  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
recently  found  a  barber  who  had  never 
cut  a  woman’s  hair  in  his  50  years  at 
his  trade  and  who  swore  he’d  quit  bar- 
liering  before  he  would.  Your  reporter 
may  not  be  so  lucky,  but  he  may  find 
a  barber  with  similar  views. — C.  E.  F. 

JOINS  A.  N.  A.  STAFF 

Theodore  Malcolm,  formerly  assistant 
to  P.  A.  Winchell,  research  director  of 
l.iberty  Magazine,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  the  Association  of 
.National  Advertisers  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  Previously  Mr.  Malcolm  was 
connected  with  Rickard  &  Co.,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company. 


EDITOR  RESIGNS 

George  M.  Payne,  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Times,  has  resigned.  He 
joined  the  staff  a  year  ago  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  where  he  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  conducted  a  book  page. 
He  has  not  yet  decided  on  his  future 
plans.  Harry  E.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  will  assume  the  duties  of  editor. 


UMA  STAR  ELECTS 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 


Hetalb 

dfribunt 


The  welfare  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr,  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Editor  (jcorge  Elliott  McCormick  ha* 
lieen  named  president  and  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Lima  (O.)  Star.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  has  served  as  editor  and  general 
manager  for  the  past  six  months.  He 
was  associated  for  a  number  of  yean 
with  the  late  President  Warren  G.  Hard, 
ing  when  the  latter  was  publisher  of  the 
.\farii7n  (O.)  Star. 

BENSON  TO  SPEAK 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
will  address  the  Adcraft  Club  of  I^troit 
on  the  “Future  of  Advertising”  on  Feb.  1. 

nRE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

Fire  starting  evidently  in  the  stock 
room  of  the  Rockland  (.Mass.)  Standard 
Jan.  6  caused  damage  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  $3,000  and  $4,000. 

We  tell  newsiiaperB 

SERIALS 

that  sen  newspapers 

“DAPHNE”  by  Hazel  Livinzatoa 

“DELUCE”  by  S.  Fowler  Wrlgbt 

"AUAS  THE  SPOOK”  by  Wiaifred 
Van  Duzer 

"HALF-WIVES”  by  Winifred  Ven 
Duzer 

“CRIME  m  THE  CRYPT”  by 
Carolyn  Well* 

“BROADWAY  LOVE”  by  Tbomat 
Edgelow 

"LOVE’S  ECSTASY”  by  May  Christie 

“MUSSOLINI — Man  of  Dostiny” 
by  Vittorio  Do  Foori 

"THE  NEWPORT  GIRL”  by  GObert 
Rogera 

And  other  ngsured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

NSW  TOBK  CITY 


“Today’s  News  Today” 


UNITED-P 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday^  news¬ 
papers  everywhere 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
^gma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news- 
paiter,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  Mves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  I^ector 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  m. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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